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THE TRIUMPHS OF FABIAN FIELD: 
CRIMINOLOGIST 


THE TRIUMPHS OF FABIAN 
FIELD 


THE FIRST TRIUMPH 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF LULU WEBSTER 
I 


Lonpon is a huge place, but beautiful Lulu 
Webster had managed to attract the attention of a 
considerable section of that portion of it known 
conventionally as “Society.” She was excep- 
tionally pretty, moreover was heiress to a fortune, 
and what added somewhat to the interest taken in 
her, an orphan and only child. She lived with 
her guardian and his wife who exercised a very 
strict watch and ward over her, a little too strict 
according to the views of some people, though of 
course a pretty girl with an ample fortune needed 
careful shepherding. She had made herself 
exceedingly popular during the London season, 
and had figured in some of the big functions, 
during which her beauty of person and charm of 
manner had brought her into very prominent 
notice. It is not easy, therefore, to imagine the 
consternation and surprise which the following 
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newspaper item caused to those who knew her, 
soon after Miss Webster had completed her 
twentieth year. 


‘MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE ” 


‘* Something like a sensation has been caused in 
the West End of London by the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Miss Lulu Webster from the home 
of her guardian, Mr Macfarlane, of the well-known 
firm of Webster & Macfarlane, of Gray’s Inn. It 
appears that Miss Webster, who is singularly hand- 
some, and heiress to a large fortune, left her home 
one evening last week ostensibly to visit a young lady 
friend residing at Hampstead. As she had not 
returned by ten o’clock inquiries were made at Hamp- 
stead, resulting in the discovery that she had not been 
to Hampstead at all, and from that hour all trace of 
her is lost. Mr and Mrs Macfarlane are distracted, as 
they fear that Miss Webster may be the victim of foul 
play, as, apart from some valuable jewellery she 
wore, it is known that she had several sovereigns in 
her purse. The Scotland Yard authorities have been 


informed, and are endeavouring to trace the young 
lady.” 


A few days later the leading morning paper, 
taking to itself the credit of special information, 
published the following: 


‘“The sensation caused by the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Miss Webster increases as day by day 
goes by, and no trace of her whereabouts can be 
obtained in spite of the activity of Scotland Yard, 
and the offer of a reward of one hundred pounds for 
information that will lead to her discovery. Mr and 
Mrs Macfarlane are strongly inclined to think that the 
young lady is not in England, and we have ascer- 
tained that on the same day that Miss Webster dis- 
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appeared, a lady answering her description drove ina 
hansom, which was hired in Piccadilly, to Charing 
Cross Station. She was there met by a gentleman 
who had arrived some time before with a small 
amount of luggage. The two were observed in deep 
and earnest conversation for several minutes, and 
finally the gentleman asked a porter to procure a four- 
wheel cab. This was done, and the lady and gentle- 
man, with the luggage, were driven to Victoria 
Station. The luggage was deposited in the left-lug- 
gage office in the name of Williamson, as the Con- 
tinental train did not leave until nine o’clock, and it 
was then four. The movements of the couple during 
the interval cannot be traced, but it is known that they 
claimed their luggage about half-past eight and had 
it labelled and registered through to Frankfort. 
Arrived there, it was conveyed to the ‘ Frankforter 
Hof,’ where the couple stayed for two days, when they 
left, as it is believed, for Cologne; but all trace of 
them is lost after leaving Frankfort.”’ 


One of two men sitting in a cosy corner of the 
smoking-room of the Concord Club read the above 
paragraph and passing the paper to his companion 
said: “Have you seen that? Why don't you 
take this case up?” 

The speaker was the distinguished chemist, 
Professor Stephen Tanner; his companion the no 
less distinguished criminologist, Fabian Field. 

“ I have not been asked to do so,” was the curt 
reply, and Field ran his dark brown eyes over 
the paragraph, tossed the paper from him, and 
added contemptuously, “ If the genius who wrote 
that really was in possession of information why 
didn’t he follow it up? These penny-a-liners try 
hard to lie like truth in their desire for sensation.” 

“Well, this one seems to have followed the 
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couple as far as Frankfort. There the trail is 
lost.” 

“My dear Professor,” laughed Field, a little 
scornfully, “ you as an old bird ought not to be 
caught with cheap reporter chaff of that kind. 
The editorial “we have ascertained” gives the 
whole show away. The paragraph has either been 
concocted in the office or inspired by some inter- 
ested person outside; anyway, you may bet your 
hat it 1s not true.” 

“What's your opinion then about the case?” 

“ Don’t know that I’ve formed one yet.” 

“ The girl, if there is any truth in rumour, is a 
good catch for somebody,” commented the Pro- 
fessor. “She is rich and handsome and has run 
off with her heart’s desire. There’s a touch of 
romance in the story, but oh these stupid young 
people! They marry in red-hot haste, and repent 
when repentance can avail nothing.” 

“Miss Webster is bright, beautiful, and sen- 
sible,” said Field with an air of absentmindedness. 

“You know her then?” exclaimed Tanner, in 
surprise. 

Field gave a little start. “Oh well, yes! I met 
her some months ago at Lady Monkshield’s ‘ at 
home’; she rather interested me.” 

“You were really interested!” said the 
Professor ironically, “why, my dear Field, I 
have always thought you were something in the 
nature of a woman-hater and could see nothing in 
the sex To admire.” 

“ That only shows that you are apt to draw false 
inferences, my friend. I adore women, but love 
my freedom more. As you know, I am a bachelor. 
J am in receipt of a small income which renders 
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me independent. I have no ties of any kind; am 
devoted to my profession, care little for riches, and 
prefer single blessedness to wedded bliss! The 
bliss is often conspicuous by its absence after the 
honeymoon has waned. A man should never enter 
into matrimony lightly; in ninety cases out of 
a hundred it means damnation for him.” 

“Humbug! ” snarled Tanner, “ it’s the duty of 
a handsome, clever fellow like you to make some 
woman happy, and you should be ashamed of your- 
self for talking such nonsense.” 

“The chances are ten thousand to one I should 
blast her life, or she would blast mine. I’m an 
oddity and don’t believe I could really fall in love 
with any particular woman. My affinity is not 
born. But for goodness’ sake let us change the 
subject; it doesn’t interest me, in the least, and a 
hoary-headed sinner like you should have wisdom 
enough to know that marriage and misery are © 
synonymous terms. By the way, you were telling 
me the other night of some wonderful discovery you 
have made—the secret of perpetual youth a 

“ No, no, not quite that,” corrected the Professor, 
“but I have reason to believe I have succeeded in 
producing a peculiar brain stimulant possessed of 
somewhat remarkable properties. I call it cero- 
phagatin, as it acts in some mysterious manner on 
the white corpuscles of the blood, and stimulates 
every faculty of the brain in a quite extraordinary 
way. It almost gives one the power of reading 
a person’s thoughts—well, that is to say, it quickens 
the subjective mind without lessening the power of 
the objective.” 

“ By Heaven, Professor,” cried Fabian eagerly, 
“ that’s the sort of thing I want. Let me put this 
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marvel to the test. It would be invaluable to me 
in my profession. The objective mind is often at 
fault, whereas the subjective is able to see with the 
eye of psychology. If you can sharpen that eye 
up, you will have accomplished a marvel.” 

“ That goes without saying,” answered his com- 
panion, “but one cannot trifle with nature with 
impunity, and while I am disposed to think my dis- 
covery may have an ultimate value as a medicine, 
its administration at present is attended by tre- 
mendous risk, and I am not going to take any risk.” 

“ Risk of what? ” 

“ Sudden death, for its reactionary effects tend to 
paralyse the heart. At present I regard it merely 
as a chemical curiosity.” 

Field broke into a laugh. 

“Only fools and cowards are afraid of death,” 
he said. “I am neither a fool nor a coward. As I 
have told you, I am practically alone in the world. 
The only person, I believe, who would really feel 
concern at my death would be my landlady. I 
pay her regularly and never dispute her bills ‘ 

“Try for once to be serious,” interrupted the 
Professor. “To experiment on you would be like 
painting the lily and gilding refined gold. You are 
clever, brilliant, alert; facile princeps, in your own 
particular line.” 

“ Drop it, Tanner, drop it for goodness’ sake,” 
cried Field, shaking a minatory finger at his friend. 
“Your grey hairs and benign expression alone 
prevent my striking you to the earth as a wicked 
flatterer. J hate flattery, and I will be hanged if 
I will tolerate your trumpet blowing on my behalf. 
Take that as a solemn warning and amend your 
ways.” 
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“Is it not possible that for ozce you can be 
serious?” replied the Professor. “I don’t flatter 
you, Field, and you know it. Now, I confess that 
I should like to make you the subject of experi- 
ment, and test cerophagatin upon that precious 
carcass of yours to which you attach so little value. 
P]l do so subject to a condition.” 

“Name it, name it, my friend. I am yours to 
practise with as much as you like.” 

“Solve the mystery of Miss Webster’s disap- 
pearance.” 

“Tl accept the condition in an amended form. 
I will exdeavour to solve the problem. At this 
stage I cannot possibly undertake to say that I 
shall succeed. I am not infallible, you know, 
though sometimes you seem to think I am.” 

“Good. I will accept your condition. It 
strikes me you will prove a good subject, for the 
tendency of cerophagatin is to greatly increase 
one’s acuteness.” 

“All right. Now try your wonderful magic on 
me. If I succumb I shall be a victim to the cause 
of science.” 

“There is no magic about it,” answered Tan- 
ner, somewhat sharply. “I am a scientist. For 
seven years I studied medicine, anatomy, pathol- 
ogy, psychology. Since then I have devoted my 
life to chemistry, and am now within five years 
of the psalmist’s limit of age—three score and ten. 
The magic of the laboratory is the only magic I 
believe in. But to come to the subject. I have 
long believed that the laboratory could furnish 
something—an elixir, call it what you will, capable 
of directly acting on the sensory nerves to such an 
extent that the most prominent faculties of the 
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mind could be made bright, the clever man 
cleverer. It has taken me years to arrive at suc- 
cess, and I am not sure even now that I have 
succeeded, except to a limited degree. But you 
are a remarkably good subject to treat. You are 
young, strong, alert; something of a philosopher, 
a tiny bit of an enthusiast, with a lot of the devil- 
may-care in you. But again I warn you there 
are risks—grave risks, so don’t make any mistake.” 

“ What care I for the risks? If I had to choose 
between ten years of glorious life as the result of 
your discovery, or fifty years of dull, plodding, 
unemotional, commonplace existence, I would 
choose the ten years. I hate monotony, loathe 
inactivity.” 

“So be it,” answered Tanner, as he rose and 
stretched himself. “ You-shall make one trial at 
least. Let us take a cab and drive to my labora- 
tory in Westminster, and I will not keep you long 
in suspense.” 

The two men were a study in contrasts. Tan- 
ner a big, burly fellow, with a leonine head of grey 
hair, the face of a thinker, the eye of an inquirer. 
Fabian Field, thin, wiry, with a suggestiveness of 
great power of endurance, resolute will, dau~tless 
courage; his thoughtful face marked with keen 
intelligence, his brown eyes magnetic, with indica- 
tions of a poetic, event a sentimental tempera- 
ment. But while Field was capable of being’ 
moved by sentiment, he was not a sentimentalist. 

Arrived at the laboratory, Field flung himself 
into a chair, cool, calm, collected, and lit a cigar, 
while the Professor produced a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, opened a cabinet and took therefrom 
a glass jar of the capacity of about a pint and a 
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half. It had a wide mouth with a glass stopper: 
secured with parchment tied over it. The jar 
contained a bright amber-coloured fluid. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Tanner, as he held the jar up 
to the light, so that the liquid was illuminated and 
sparkled like liquid gold, “I consider this an- 
other triumph of chemistry. It represents six 
years of thought and study; every drop of the 
precious fluid is worth a hundred times its weight ~ 
in gold. It embodies ten of the most remarkable 
drugs known to science and one that is quite new.” 
He removed the stopper from the jar, and pro-. 
curing a two-ounce phial filled it. He then took 
from the cabinet a small bottle containing a num- 
ber of pilules. He separated two from the mass, 
placed them in a tiny box, and restoring jar and 
bottle to the cabinet locked them up again. 

“Now, my friend,” he continued, “listen to 
me. That amber-coloured fluid is as deadly as 
cobra poison. But when these pilules are dis- 
solved in it it undergoes a singular chemical 
change and becomes a stimulant of great potency 
with remarkable properties. You pour exactly 
one half of that fluid into a wineglass, drop a 
pilule into it, when immediately a violent effer- 
vescence will take place, and the liquid will turn 
to a bright blue. As soon as the effervescence 
ceases, drink the potion. Take it the last thing at 
night and repeat the dose in the morning. While 
under its influence, which will last for some time, 
do not drink tea, coffee, or alcohol in any shape 
or form. But first of all let me test that heart 
of yours.” 

He produced a stethescope, and having sub- 
jected his friend to a critical examination, said: 

B 
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“You have a strong, healthy heart. Now, take 
my advice, get it seared by a pair of bright eyes 
as soon as possible. It is not good for man to 
be alone. You know the sentiment: ‘ Two souls 
with but a single thought, two hearts that beat 
as one.’ ” 

“ Bosh!” ejaculated Field: “ sickly sentimen- 
tality. I’ve told you my affinity doesn’t exist. [’ll 
be a bondman to no woman. Life at the best is 
tragedy with an occasional touch of romance and 
a little farce. Marriage eliminates the romance 
and farce.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” murmured the 
Professor, as he handed the phial and box to Field, 
with a reiterated caution to follow out the instruc- 
tions to the letter. Then Field went home, not 
entirely free from scepticism with regard to his 
friend’s wonderful potion. And yet he knew 
Tanner to be a sound scientific man, who had 
written many excellent books and had won dis- 
tinction as a Government analyst, so that night 
without hesitation he took half of the quantity 
of the cerophagatin contained in the phial, and the 
other half in the morning. He was no longer 
sceptical. Never before had he experienced such 
a sense of perfect health, of such clear mental 
power, of such remarkable alertness, as he did 
after the two doses of the wonderful tonic. His 
power of reasoning, always good, had greatly in- 
creased. He felt like a man who was under some 
mysterious agency that imparted almost super- 
human energy. But the most marked effects were 
certainly mental. As he read his morning paper 
he became conscious no less of a peculiar quick- 
ness of vision, than of a quickened perceptiveness 
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which enabled him to grasp and understand points 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
seemed obscure. Suddenly he was reminded of 
his promise to tackle the Webster problem by 
reading the following paragraph in the halfpenny 
thunderer which is so cock-sure about everything. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
OF MISS WEBSTER ” 


‘* We understand that a new development has taken 
place in this extraordinary case, and Mrs Macfarlane, 
wife of the guardian of the young lady, has now 
strong reason for believing that Miss Webster was 
decoyed to the Continent by someone whose acquain- 
tance she had made during her schooldays in Brussels. 
Acting on information -which she has_ received 
from a private source, Mrs Macfarlane has gone to 
Brussels, and she hopes to be on the track of the 
missing young lady in a few hours. Mr Macfarlane, 
however, is not so sanguine. Although he can 
assign no sound reason for thinking so, he has grave 
fears that his ward has committed suicide, and that 
the mystery may never be cleared up. Of course 
there may be circumstances in connection with the case 
which have not been made public, though in the 
absence of any special knowledge we incline to the 
belief that it is not a question of suicide, but that Miss 
Webster was decoyed away for the sake of the valu- 
ables she carried on her person, and has been mur- 
dered. If, as is supposed, she was induced to go to 
the Continent, the theory of foul play is strengthened. 
Although every effort has been made by some of the 
most expert detectives to trace the young lady’s 
movements from the moment she left her home in 
Curzon Street nine days ago, they have utterly failed 
to obtain a single scrap of reliable information, and 
the mystery is as great a mystery as ever.” 
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Fabian Field tossed the paper away with an 
expression of utter disgust. “An inspired para- 
graph to excuse failure,” he muttered, as he threw 
off his dressing-gown. In a few minutes, attired in 
frock coat, silk hat, gloves, and patent leather boots 
he stepped into a hansom cab that was waiting for 
him at the door, and was driven to Webster & 
Macfarlane’s offices, Gray’s Inn. 

For many years the firm of Webster & 
Macfarlane of Gray’s Inn occupied a high and 
honourable position in the legal world. They were 
what were termed “family solicitors,” and for 
something like half a century had enjoyed the 
confidence of many of the most notable families 
of the West End of London. Mr Macfarlane— 
as his name denotes—was a Scotchman, the 
son of an Aberdeen schoolmaster. He had 
come to London as a penniless youth, had 
managed to get himself articled to the firm 
Webster & Hewlett—as it then was—and 
ultimately became a partner. Just previous to 
that event he married a lady, older than himself, 
whose father had kept a grocer’s shop in Glasgow, 
and been so successful in his business that he was 
enabled to bestow a fairly liberal portion on his 
daughter on the occasion of her marriage. Mr 
and Mrs Macfarlane, feeling that they could now 
take up the social position they considered they 
had a right to occupy, purchased the remainder 
of the lease of the house in Curzon Street, May- 
fair, which had been owned by the late Sir Peter 
Tichbrook. Here they entertained on a lavish 
scale and earned a reputation for hospitality. 
Their one great disappointment was they remained 


childless. | Some years later Mr Webster died, 
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He had been a widower for about eighteen months 
at the time of his death, and had one child, a 
daughter. By his will he appointed his partner, 
Macfarlane, guardian of this child, who was to 
inherit the whole of his wealth, when she reached 
her majority. At the time of her father’s death 
Lulu Webster was in her eighth year, and she at 
once went to reside at her guardian’s home. Be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen she became a pupil 
at a high-class school in Brussels in order to com- 
plete her education. Of course she returned to 
her home frequently, and it was generally under- 
stood that Mr and Mrs Macfarlane were devoted 
to her, regarding her with an affection that could 
not have been greater had she been their own 
daughter. When she was nineteen she left 
school, and under the egis of her foster-mother 
plunged into the whirl and gaiety of fashionable 
life. 

From her earliest years Lulu had been noted 
for beauty; now that she had developed into a 
woman she became renowned. As it was a matter 
of common knowledge that she was heiress to a 
large fortune, she, of course, was much sought 
after, though Mrs Macfarlane kept an exceedingly 
vigilant eye upon her. She was determined that 
her foster-daughter should be jealously guarded 
against mere fortune-hunters. She declared that 
when Lulu married it should be a marriage of 
love, not money. 


Mr Duncan Macfarlane was seated in his office 
engrossed in the perusal of some law documents, 
when a clerk handed him a visiting-card bearing 
the simple inscription: “ Fabian Field.” 
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“Who is Fabian Field?” he asked sharply, as 
he glanced at the name. 

“He’s the well-known criminologist, — sir,” 
answered the clerk. 

“ Oh! what does he want?” 

“He’s called with reference to the disappear- 
ance of Miss Webster.” 

“Umph! what does ke expect to do, I won- 
der? He’s hardly likely to succeed where so 
many able men have failed. Does he describe 
himself as a criminologist? ” 

“T believe he does.” 

“Ah! the others are content to remain detec- 
tives. A criminologist must be a superior sort 
of being, I suppose,” Mr Macfarlane remarked 
with an ironical smile. “ However, show him in.” 

Mr Macfarlane was a typical lawyer. His face 
was clean-shaven. It was a somewhat hard face, 
with a suggestiveness that in the way of business 
its owner would have his pound of flesh at all costs. 
He looked careworn, was prematurely grey, and 
his general appearance was that of a man whose 
whole life had been spent amongst red tape and 
briefs. He received his visitor with almost 
studied courtesy and motioned him to a chair. 

“What can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you, Mr Field?” he asked suavely. 

“ Nothing, Mr Macfarlane. Ive come to offer 
my services to you.” 

“ For what purpose? ” 

“In the hope that I may be able to solve the 
mystery of your ward’s disappearance.” 

The lawyer broke into an ironical smile. 

“You are surely aware, Mr Field,” he remarked, 
“ that detective talent of no ordinary kind has been 
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concentrated on this case, with negative results 
so far.” 

“TI am aware of it,” Field replied, “ but that 
does not concern me in the least. Probably the 
talent has been misdirected. Nearly all profes- 
sional detectives are hide-bound by stereotype 
theories, and follow well-worn tracks. They are 
not allowed a free hand. That is why so many 
criminals escape.” 

“Oh, indeed!” cried Macfarlane, with another 
ironical laugh. “ You don’t seem to have a very 
high opinion of men of your own craft, Mr Field.” 

“ My opinion, if it is an opinion, applies to their 
methods, which are antiquated and stereotyped. 
There is no individuality; they depend too much 
on hard-and-fast rules. A man to be clever at 
detective work must have individualism, initiative, 
and be capable of almost reading another man’s 
thoughts.” 

The lawyer fixed a keen, penetrating glance on 
his visitor’s face. 

“Do you think, then, that you are likely to be 
successful? ” he asked slowly and pointedly, as if 
he were counsel putting a crucial question to a 
witness. 

Field did not answer immediately; he seemed 
to be gazing into space. After a considerable 
pause he said very deliberately, “If I were a 
sporting man I would lay odds in my own favour.” 

“ Without offence, may I venture to remark that 
you have a very good opinion of yourself, Mr 
Field,” said the lawyer pleasantly. He seemed 
greatly interested and regarded his visitor with 
an expression that indicated a doubt whether he 
should take him seriously or not. 
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“A man should have a good opinion of him- 
self—that is to say, faith in himself, if he wishes 
to succeed in his undertakings. If a man does 
not put a value on himself other people won't,” 
said Field pointedly. 

“ Have you any theory of your own to account 
for my ward’s disappearance? ” asked Macfarlane 
with no less point. 

“ At present only a vague and shadowy one.” 

“ May I ask what it is?” 

“You as a lawyer will admit the unfairness of 
that question. I repeat I have a vague and 
shadowy theory. Until it has taken a more con- 
crete shape I must not put it into words. As a 
lawyer you will, | am sure, appreciate my caution.” 

Mr Macfarlane was evidently irritable. Pos- 
sibly he thought his valuable time was being 
wasted by a mere dreamer. He nervously dipped 
a pen in the ink-bottle and began to write, talking 
the while. “ The fact is, Mr Field,” he said with 
a trace of professional sharpness in his tone, “ you 
have come upon the scene rather late in the day, 
and I have perfect confidence in those who have 
the case in hand. Some of the ablest men in 
Scotland Yard are interesting themselves in the 
matter; and they are leaving no stone unturned 
to discover my dear ward. I am afraid it would 
seem like putting a slight upon them if I com- 
mussioned you in your private capacity. No doubt 
there is some line of distinction between a crimi- 
nologist and the common detectives who are 
working so zealously, but, frankly, I fail to 
recognise it.” 

Field showed not the slightest sign of annoy- 
ance at the jibe, but asked quietly: 
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“ I suppose you are anxious to learn Miss Web- 
ster’s fate? ” 

“Anxious! of course, I am anxious,” 
answered the lawyer, staring hard at his ques- 
ticner. “ The anxiety I have suffered has nearly 
killed me, and as for my poor wife, she has almost 
been driven out of her mind. I am so unwell, as 
a matter of fact, that to-morrow I am going down 
to my country-house for rest and change. My. 
wife, owing to something she has heard, has left 
for the Continent in the hope of getting a clue, but 
I am not so sanguine as she is, though I admit 
the possibility that Miss Webster may have gone 
abroad. I am afraid that if that should be proved 
to be correct, she has been lured away for some 
foul purpose.” 

“May I venture to inquire what your wife has 
heard?” asked Field. 

Again Macfarlane looked at him sharply, as if 
annoyed at being questioned by a man for whom 
he evidently entertained no very high opinion. 

“I must decline to answer that question as you 
refused to answer mine,” he said curtly. Then 
after a pause he added, “ Of course you are aware 
that there is a standing reward of one hundred 
pounds for any information that may lead to Miss 
Webster’s recovery, or for proof of her death. If 
you can furnish that information you can earn the 
reward, but I am not going to commission you, for 
the reason I have already given. I rely upon 
the organised forces of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. If they fail I do not think it at all 
likely that you will succeed. As that is decisive, 
permit me to suggest that it is unnecessary to pro- 
long the interview. No doubt you, like myself, are 
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a busy man. At the same time I am greatly in- 
debted to you for the visit, Mr Field.” He struck 
his bell, and a clerk appeared. It was a signal 
for the visitor to depart. 

Field rose, and as he turned to go he said 
politely : 

“YT want no reward, Mr Macfarlane; but the 
case is so interesting that I may endeavour to 
prove my assertion that so far the talent employed 
has probably been misdirected.” 

“ Of course you can do as you like, Mr Field; 
you are a free agent,” answered Macfarlane, who 
was evidently a little annoyed that anything in 
the nature of aspersion should be cast upon those 
who for many days had been hunting for the lost 
lady. “It is very probable,” he added, “ that the 
affair will turn out to be a repetition of the old 
stoty: a rich, beautiful, and sentimental young lady 
has been fascinated and decoyed away by an ad- 
venturer. And if she is lawfully married, I don’t 
quite see what can be done. The poor girl will 
have made a rod for her own back, for it is almost 
invariably the case that such runaway matches 
result in unhappiness for the woman. However, 
we must hope for the best. I am indebted to you, 
Mr Field, for your call. Good day, sir, good 
day.” 

The two men shook hands and parted, without 
any further comment from Field. 


A day or two later Field ied upon es friend 
Tanner. The Professor eyed him critically, and 
exclaimed: 

“ By Jove, you are looking splendid.” 

“Splendid! That doesn’t express it. I’m as 
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fit as a fiddle; and, moreover, the cerophagatin 
has quickened my perceptive faculties to such a 
pitch of acuteness that I seem to be endowed with 
an eighth sense. And you will be no less inter- 
ested to learn that I have struck a trail in the 
Webster case.” 

“ What! ” 

“Yes, Pve got on the scent. I’m convinced 
that Drummond of Scotland Yard and the men 
under him have been running wild.” 

“Why do you think that? ” 

“Without going into detail, I assert broadly 
that they have been misled. They have stuck 
to two possible theories, and have overlooked a 
probable third. They believe that the girl has 
eloped, or, failing that, that she has been mur- 
dered. She has not eloped. There was no reason 
for her to do so. She was a free agent. In 
a few months if she is living she will be of full 
age, and will become mistress of her inheritance. 
She is strong-willed, I understand, and had she 
wished to marry Brown, Jones, or Robinson, who 
was to say her nay? Then again, if she intended 
to elope, why did she leave her wardrobe and much 
valuable property behind, including a quantity of 
jewellery? It would fave been the act of a fool, 

et she bears the reputation of being a wise girl. 
herefore I say she did not elope.” 

“But how do you know she left property 
behind? ” asked Tanner with raised eyebrows. 

“T learnt it, my friend. I learnt it as I learn 
many things. I have a tongue, and I have eyes, 
and some experience has taught me how to obtain 
information from people who are always ready 
to talk.” 


oe. 
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“But isn’t it possible that she has gone 
abroad?” asked Tanner. “It’s a reasonable 
theory.” 

y My. dear old friend,” answered Field, with a 
laugh, “I must dose you with your own cero- 
phagatin. Of course she hasn't gone abroad. 
The reasons against the elopement theory apply 


_ with equal force against a secret journey to the 


Continent. She had only to exercise her patience 
for a few months longer to be free to do as she 
 Aiked. Now, as regards the murder theory. A 
‘handsome, young, and highly intelligent lady, well 
dressed, conspicuous by her carriage and bearing, 
leaves her home in broad daylight. If one can 
suppose that such a woman could have been lured 
into some den of infamy and murdered without two 
or more persons being aware of it, one must be 
singularly ignorant of human nature to believe 
that one of those in the know would have resisted 
the temptation of fingering the reward. A hun- 
dred pounds to such a person is a great tempta- 
tion, my boy. Then think of the tremendous risk 
the murderers would run in attempting to dispose 
of the body, or sell the clothes or jewellery. The 
sordidity of such criminals would certainly betray 
them into taking the risks, and the publicity given 
to the case reduces the matter to one of mathe- 
matical certainty, that had they done so informa- 
tion would have been forthcoming. No, Miss 
Webster may have been murdered, but not for the 
sake of the property she had on her person. If 
she has been murdered it 1s for some more potent 
reason than robbery.” 
“Upon my word your arguments seem convin- 
cing. But what is your theory?” asked Tanner. 
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“JT will answer your question to-morrow or the 
next day, or the day after that,” said Field. “I 
seem to see the whole thing as in a vision. I shall 
prove one of two things. Either that she is alive 
or dead. If she is alive I may be able to restore 
her to her guardian. If she is dead I may pos- 
sibly be able to prove how she died.” 

The Professor chuckled, and murmured, 
“ Cerophagatin.” Then he asked: “ But if it is 
a case of murder whom do you suspect? ” 

“At a random guess one might name two or 
three persons. I am inclined to fix on one only,” 
answered Field abstractedly. “ But of course I 
may be entirely wrong.” 

“T shall watch the dénouement with breathless 
interest,’ said Tanner. “ You will either cause 
a tremendous sensation, or 4 

“Make an ass of myself,” put in Field as his 
friend paused seemingly in doubt about the word 
he should use. 

“There is no fear of you making an ass of 
yourself,” said Tanner. “I know you too well to 
suppose for a moment that you will do that. If 
you succeed I will award you a crown of olives,” 
added the Professor laughingly. 

“JT want no crown of olives,” returned Field, 
“but I shall want some more of your cero- 
phagatin.” 

“A want that will not be gratified, my friend. 
Your life is too valuable.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” mused Field, 
drawing his hand slowly down his face as if ab- 
sorbed in some problem. “At present I see as 
through a glass darkly, but presently there will 
be light,” 
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“ T’ve already driven half a dozen nails in your 
coffin,” the Professor remarked, with some ex- 
pression of concern. 

“And you shall yet drive many more,” 
answered Field, as he took his departure abruptly 
like a man so absorbed in thought as to be uncon- 
scious of his acts. 

The following morning he sent a note to Tan- 
ner to say that he would not be able to see him 
for a few days, as he was going to work at his 
problem, and would be absent from town for some 
time probably. 


II 


About ten miles from the city of Lincoln, situated 
in the midst of a singularly lonely marsh, was a 
quaint and picturesque farm, which dated back to 
Tudor times. It was known by the name of 
Sand Pit Farm. The house and fifty acres or so 
of wild, desolate marsh land around it were the 
property of Mr Duncan Macfarlane. It had been 
in his possession for years. Formerly a good deal 
of the land had been laid down as pasturage, the 
rest brought under cultivation for the growing of 
root crops, osiers, rushes, and the like. Macfar- 
lane, however, had used it as a shooting-box, as 
the place was the haunt of enormous flocks of 
wild fowl, and in the season was visited by Solon 
Geese. Macfarlane was passionately fond of 
shooting, and for a long time, at stated periods, 
particularly in the autumn and spring, it had been 
his custom to entertain large shooting parties, He 
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had given that up, however, and had been trying 
to sell the property, which was left entirely in the 
care of an old man and his wife. They were 
typical marsh people, born and bred in the 
marshes. ‘To this place Macfarlane had betaken 
himself for rest and quiet, after his interview with 
Fabian Field in London. The worry he had en- 
dured had affected him. He was run down; his 
nerves were unstrung, and change of scene had 
become imperative. A day or two after his 
arrival he received a visit from a clergyman, whose 
card bore the legend: 


“ The Rev. Frederick Fisher ” 


In the first instance Fisher was confronted with 
the old man, the caretaker, who had a sour, hard 
face, and seemed to be morose in disposition. He 
had absorbed some of the sourness of his native 
marshes. The gloom of the marsh life had 
entered his soul. He was Macfarlane’s trusted 
henchman and roughly inquired the visitor’s busi- 
ness, explaining that his master was ill and could 
not see anybody. He was suavely asked if Mr 
Macfarlane was at home. Answering in the 
affirmative, a request was made to convey the 
visitor’s card to the master, and a statement that 
Mr Fisher had called with reference to the sale of 
the property, and as the matter was somewhat 
urgent Mr Fisher begged for an interview. 

A few minutes later the visitor and Macfarlane 
sat together in the old-fashioned dining-room with 
its panelled walls, and dark oak furniture. The 
prevailing gloom of the chamber was somewhat 
relieved by the glow of logs that smouldered on 
the capacious hearthstone, The visitor was vol- 
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uble, and plied Macfarlane so rapidly with ques- 
tions that, lawyer as he was, he found a difficulty 
in answering them. With a view, perhaps, to 
gaining a little breathing time, the owner tinkled 
a small handbell, in response to which the woman 
servant appeared. Her face, in its expression, 
was almost a replica of the face of the old man— 
her husband—hard, sour, marshy. She was 
ordered to bring some glasses and place the de- 
canter and a box of cigars on the table. The 
Rev. Frederick Fisher refused alcohol, but 
accepted a cigar. Under its influence his volu- 
bility seemed to increase. Then, quite suddenly, 
and with an abrupt assumption of seriousness, he 
exclaimed : 

“ By the way, have you a ghost on the farm? 
There ought to be a ghost in such a place as this. 
Has there ever been a crime here? It’s an eerie 
and weird sort of place, it really is. It almost 
makes me feel creepy, for ’m a nervous man.” 

He broke into a laugh; but Macfarlane was 
serious enough. He seemed to be annoyed. 

“T know nothing of any crime. I wonder you 
suggest such a thing even in joke,” he said 
sharply. “It’s an old, rambling place it’s true, 
very isolated, a bit romantic and in that respect 
calculated to impress ignorant and superstitiously 
inclined people, but as we are not ignorant and not 
superstitious, pray let us confine ourselves to busi- 
ness and common sense. You say you might find 
a possible purchaser for the property? ” 

“T might, but the terms you ask are too high.” 

“Then I don’t think we need pursue the matter 
further,” said Macfarlane, rising. “I must have 
the terms I ask or very near them, I’m not going 
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to give the property away, that you may feel sure 
about. I have spent a lot on the place, and must 
have some return for my money. It’s only fair. 
It is a good property and will increase in value.” 

Fisher rose also. 

“Very well, I will think it over,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Our interview has probably not 
been without result, and I am obliged to you 
for the information you have supplied me with. 
Anyway, I shall see you again shortly.” The two 
shook hands and parted. 

Darkness had fallen. The marsh land was 
steeped in gloom. ‘The old man stood at the 
door with a lantern, ready to guide the visitor to 
the road. When that was reached Fisher took 
the lantern from the old man’s hand, with an in- 
sinuating “ Excuse me a minute,” and holding it 
up so that the light fell on the old fellow’s face, 
he said: “ By the way, your master is a strange 
man. Do you think he has some trouble on his 
mind? ” 

Into the sour, dour face of the servant came an 
unmistakable expression of annoyance, and with 
something like an angry growl similar to that 
emitted by a startled dog, he answered: “I bain’t 
keeper of my master’s conscience.” 

“No, but possibly you are of some of his 
secrets,” retorted the visitor, as handing the old 
chap his lantern again, he abruptly walked away 
with a brusque “ good night.” 

As Fabian Field, in the assumed char- 
acter of the Rev. Frederick Fisher, wended 
his way back to Lincoln he was absolutely 
certain he was near the solution of the mys- 
tery of Lulu Webster's disappearance. But the 
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problem that now confronted him was how to 
establish legal proof. If he openly charged Mac- 
farlane with crime, and he failed to establish the 
charge, the consequence would be serious. No 
one knew that better than he did. He passed an 
anxious and restless night. His brain was active 
to an almost abnormal degree. When morning 
came and he had swallowed a hasty breakfast, he 
sought an interview with Chief Inspector Harri- 
son of Lincoln. That official was well acquainted 
with Macfarlane, and regarding him as a gentle- 
man above suspicion, beyond reproach, he was 
dumbfounded when he heard Field’s theory. 
That theory was to the effect that Macfarlane and 
his wife were responsible for Miss Webster’s dis- 
appearance, and the young lady had probably 
been murdered. Nevertheless, he could not 
treat lightly the grave suggestion, for Fabian 
Field’s position and reputation, as a solver of 
criminal problems, gave weight to his words. Field 
had been employed by the Home Office in some 
exceedingly complicated cases, and almost invari- 
ably with success; therefore he could not be 
ignored. The interview was a long one. It 
ended in Field being taken before a magistrate 
and swearing to information that justified the issue 
of a warrant for a search of the Sand Pits Farm 
and estate, and Harrison was charged with its 
execution. Armed with this legal authority, In- 
spector Harrison, accompanied by four other 
officers and Field himself, drove out to the farm, 
and arrived there as Mr Macfarlane was sitting 
down to dinner alone. Field approached him 
and said, “ Last night in an assumed character 
I told you I should see you again shortly, Mr 
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Macfarlane. To-day I return accompanied by 
Inspector Harrison, who has a magistrate’s war- 
rant to search these premises.” 

Macfarlane turned pale, and confronting the 
intruder and assuming a threatening attitude, he 
exclaimed indignantly: 

“You are either a madman or a fool.” Ina 
strange, hollow voice he demanded to see the 
warrant. It was shown to him. A grim smile 
played about his pallid lips. 

“Mr Fabian Field,” he said, “I withdraw my 
accusation. You are zo? a fool, but, by Heaven, 
I believe you have some of the attributes of Satan! 
Anyway, I give you credit for being cleverer than 
I am.” Field bowed. “I will save you gentle- 
men trouble,” he continued, as he drew a key from 
his pocket and handed it to Harrison. “ That 
key,” he said, “ fits the door of a large room over 
the stable, and in that room you will find Miss 
Webster, alive and fairly well.” 

It was a moment of dramatic intensity. The 
protagonist stood there, steady now, and with a 
haughty mien, but pallid as death itself, while 
in his sunken eyes was the light of conscious 
triumph. He had a last card to play. For some 
moments the other men glanced at each other as 
if the shock of surprise had rendered them speech- 
less. Field was the first to speak. He put out 
his hand towards Harrison and asked for the key. 
The inspector gave it to him almost mechanically, 
then turning on his heel Field walked rapidly in 
the direction of the stable. In their eagerness 
Harrison and his men followed him. They were 
about to witness the revelation of a mystery which 
had been puzzling the country for many a long 
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day. They crowded into the room over the 
stable. It was in reality a loft, lighted by a sky- 
light that was heavily barred. It contained a bed, 
two chairs, and one or two other articles of fuga 
ture. Lulu Webster sprang up from the bed, on 
which she was reclining, as the unexpected visitors 
entered. Her hair was dishevelled. She was 
pale and thin, with a look of terror in her beauti- 
ful eyes. Then suddenly, as she grasped the 
situation, she uttered a cry and collapsed. Field 
and Harrison tenderly lifted her up, and placed 
her on the bed. That done, Harrison ordered 
one of his men to go in search of Macfarlane. In 
a few minutes Lulu recovered herself, and was 
led out into the open air. 

“Where is my guardian?” she asked feebly, 
and in terror. 

“ Do not concern yourself about him,” answered 
Field. “ You are amongst friends who will pro- 
tect you.” 

They took her into the house and gave her some 
wine. 

When she had recovered somewhat she was 
placed in the carriage that had brought the party 
out, and accompanied by Field and Inspector 
Harrison conveyed with all speed to Lincoln. Ac- 
commodation was procured for her in an hotel, and 
a doctor and nurse sent for. Late that night news 
was brought to the authorities at Lincoln that Dun- 
can Macfarlane, the once highly respected lawyer, 
who had become a ruined and disgraced gamester, 
had played his last card and cheated earthly jus- 
tice by speeding himself into the presence of the 
Almighty Judge, before Whom all men must stand 
and give an account of their stewardship. The 
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unhappy lawyer had blown his brains out, and his 
bedy had been found near one of the dykes inter- 
secting his property. Field lingered for some days 
in Lincoln. He had three or four interviews with 
Miss Webster, during which he learnt that her 
guardian had induced her to go to the farm 
secretly, on the plea that as he was afraid an 
execution might be put in by the mortgagee for 
arrears of interest, he wished her to secure a quan- 
tity of old and valuable plate he had stored there. 
As she was aware he was in financial difficulties, 
she was not surprised by the request, and without 
mentioning to a living soul where she was going 
to she left by a night train, her only luggage being 
a small handbag, as Macfarlane promised to join 
her in the course of a day or two, and take down 
with him whatever she might require. The old 
manservant was waiting at Lincoln station with a 
dogcart and drove her to the farm, it being then 
midnight. Two days later her guardian arrived, 
and also at night. She was then staggered by his 
placing a will before her, which purported to be 
her last will and testament, and it set forth that in 
the event of her dying unmarried the whole of her 
property was to pass into his possession. He 
desired her to sign it. She refused, whereupon 
she was forcibly carried by her guardian and the 
manservant to the loft over the stable, which, in 
anticipation of her refusal to sign the will, Macfar- 
lane had had prepared for the purpose. He was 
determined to try and coerce and terrify her into 
signing the will, and had she weakly yielded, the 
conjecture was she would never again have been 
heard of. The wretched old man and woman who 


blindly served him were heavily bribed to do his 
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bidding. As was subsequently proved, he had 
promised to bestow upon them the freehold of a 
cottage and four acres of land which formed part 
of his estate. They were ignorant and illiterate 
people whose lives had been passed in the marshes, 
and they easily became the tools of such a clever 
rascal as Macfarlane. He had played for a heavy 
stake, but Field had beaten him. 

When Fabian Field returned to London his 
name was on everyone’s lips, for the papers had 
devoted columns and columns to the thrilling story 
which had had such a dramatic and tragic ending. 

Professor Tanner hastened to greet him. 

“You've performed a miracle,” he exclaimed, 
as he wrung his hand. “ How did you manage 
ite | 

“ By a process of subtle reasoning, my friend, 
and by bold and daring inferences from certain 
signs. The elopement, suicide, and murder 
theories were the only ones the other fellows 
worked upon. I ignored them. I said to myself: 
‘The girl is heiress to wealth; Macfarlane is her 
guardian; he has control of her _ property. 
Supposing Macfarlane is poor. ‘That supposi- 
tion struck the key-note. I had previously ascer- 
tained that the firm of Webster & Macfarlane 
was believed to be rocky. Macfarlane was in the 
hands of money-lenders. All his property was 
mortgaged, including the valuable lease of his 
Curzon Street house. When I first went to him 
at his office it was in my mind that possibly he 
could tell what had become of his ward. Within 
five minutes of my first speaking to him I saw 
guilt written largely in his eyes. He shuffled 
with me. He tried to avoid my gaze. He was 
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ironical; he was afraid of me. He declined the 
offer of my services. Why? Would a man who 
had nothing to fear have done so? Thus I got 
the first links. Next I learnt by diplomatic in- 
quiry at his residence that his wife had discharged 
Miss Webster’s maid, and reduced the household; 
then my circumstantial chain lengthened. He had 
a property in Lincolnshire, a lonely marsh farm. 
He was going there. ‘Is it possible,’ I thought, 
“he may have taken the girl there for some das- 
tardly purpose?’ I answered my own question. 
‘It is not only possible, but most probable,’ I said. 
So I went to Lincoln, and obtained quarters in an 
inn I knew. I took the landlady into my confi- 
dence by telling her that I was searching for a 
criminal; that enabled me to assume disguise 
without attracting attention. When I saw Mac- 
farlane’s servants, the old man and woman, I felt 
that all my surmises and conjectures were justified. 
In the disguise of a parson—I hope I may be for- 
given—I had an interview with Mr Macfarlane, 
giving him to understand that I was acting on 
behalf of a possible purchaser. The end justifies 
the means. Eh? During the interview I sud- 
denly sprang a crucial question on my man, and 
peered into his, brain as I spoke. I asked him 
if the farm was haunted by a ghost, and if there 
had ever been a crime there. Instantly his face 
changed, and I tell you, Tanner, the guilty 
thoughts of the man’s brain seemed to take actual 
shape before my eyes. In parting from him I pur- 
posely shook his hand. His nerves were all 
a-thrill. The emotions of his mind betrayed them- 
selves through his hand. His old manservant 
guided me to the road. The night was solemn and 
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dark. The wind moaned eerily. The dreary 
solitude was like a place of death. I took the 
lantern from his hand, threw the light on his 
face, and said: ‘ Your master is a strange man. 
Do you think he has some trouble on his mind?’ 
The servant betrayed himself as the master had 
done. He was angry, and answered gruffly 
that he wasn’t the keeper of his master’s con- 
sciences. No, "f ‘said; but possibly | you are 
oly his“ secrets; <1 “cote miyanswer ayes n 
the expression of his gnarled tace. There you are, 
my friend; by a simple process, I’ve solved a 
problem 

“ By Jove, not a simple process, Field,” ejacu- 
lated Tanner, in a burst of enthusiasm. “ You’ve 
worked wonders.” | 

“Thanks to the cerophagatin then. It’s been 
my privilege to succeed where others have failed, 
and I’ve restored a young lady to life and liberty, 
and I hope—happiness. She is the daughter of 
Macfarlane’s late partner, Stephen Webster. 
When he died the girl was only eight years old. 
Macfarlane was appointed her guardian and a 
precious scoundrel he has turned out. He messed 
his own affairs up and then sought to lay hands 
on his ward’s fortune. But, thank the gods, he 
has been checkmated.” 

“ And is Lulu Webster really beautiful? ” 

“ She’s beautiful, sweet, divinely womanly.” 

“Aha! my dear boy,” exclaimed the Professor 
triumphantly, “there speaks your heart. Now 
this tragic drama would not be complete without 
wedding bells. Fizis coronat ie you must 
crown the work by marriage.’ 


“ Humbug, humbug,” snapped Field, as he lit 
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another cigar. “ I’ve told you over and over again 
marriage is not for me. I want to forget the 
whole business. I’m going to concentrate my 


thoughts on the unravelling of the Malham Cove 
murder case, and I must have another supply of 
your cerophagatin.” 

“No, no, no more,” replied the Professor seri- 
ously. “You blaze rapidly enough without it. 
If you burn the candle at both ends the world will 
be a loser by your death.” 

“We shall see,” returned Field. “It’s my will 
against yours, and I shall conquer you.” 


THE SECOND TRIUMPH 
THE MYSTERY OF MALHAM COVE 


THERE was no questioning the fact that Fabian 
Field was a man of extraordinary energy, with a 
singularly active brain. To use Tanner’s expres- 
sion he blazed fiercely, and there was no necessity 
to use fuel to the fire, for it meant blazing at both 
ends. Buta person of Field’s temperament could 
not be controlled by considerations of that kind. 
He wanted to live his life in accordance with his 
own views as to how life should be lived. In his 
case it meant at high tension with an ever domi- 
nant feeling of elation as the result of success, 
not for the sake of the praise or reward that suc- 
cess would bring, but because, true sportsman as 
he was, he felt it was good to triumph for triumph’s 
sake. As he reflected on his work in connection 
with the Webster case, he considered cerophagatin 
an important factor. He attributed to it a remar- 
kable increase in the power of the perceptive facul- 
ties of the subjective mind, and he was enabled to 
visualise, as it were, the incidents of the subjects 
upon which he had focused his thoughts. This 
abnormal stimulation of the brain cells was re- 
sponsible for certain phenomena, not the least 
important of which was an acute intuition, a hyper- 
sensitiveness of mental sight, to say nothing of an 
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extraordinary facility for appraising the value of 
trifling details in their bearing on his deductions. 
He considered himself justified in believing that 
while under the influence of the cerophagatin he 
experienced a psychological magnification of im- 
pressions and ideas, which seemed to give him the 
power to almost divine the thoughts of others. At 
any rate, that had been his experience so far as 
Macfarlane was concerned. No one had dared to 
point the finger of suspicion at Macfarlane until 
Field had done so. At the first interview between 
the two men, Field received an impression from 
Macfarlane’s manner and acts that he had guilty 
knowledge. As far as he could judge from the 
information he had gathered, the guardian was 
the only man who had any interest in getting Lulu 
out of the way. The impression rapidly developed 
into a strong suspicion, and suspicion as rapidly 
became conviction. 

As may be supposed, Field was not inclined to 
rest contented with this one trial and test of his 
friend’s remarkable discovery ; he therefore begged 
for a further supply of the cerophagatin, but Tan- 
ner remained obdurate. He declared that at that 
stage it was too potent and too crude to be used 
rashly; apart from its liability to set up sudden 
paralysis of the heart it had a tendency to produce 
another effect, about which he maintained a mys- 
terious silence, except that he vaguely hinted that 
it was too horrible to be referred to. 

The two men sat together in Field’s chambers 
and discussed the matter, but the more the crimin- 
ologist importuned the more inflexible the Pro- 
fessor became, and at last exclaimed petulantly: 
“ Look here, Field, Vil be hanged if I will run any 
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risks, greatly as I respect and like you. Now, why 
on earth can’t you rest on your laurels? You've 
earned fame, and a fortune may be yours probably 
for the asking. Miss Webster is rich. You have 
spoken enthusiastically of her sweetness and 
beauty. She owes her life to you. Lay siege to 
her heart; win her and independence at the same 
time.” 

Field played nervously with his cigar. 

“ Professor Tanner, your hoary head alone pro- 
tects you from the wrath you engender when you 
urge matrimony upon me,” he said. “TI have told 
you often that [ am not a marrying man. I am 
absolutely dead to the passion of love. The pro- 
fession I have chosen has an infinitely greater fas- 
cination for me than riches and feminine beauty ; 
while that nostrum of yours 

“JT won't have it called a nostrum,’ 
the Professor warmly. 

“All right, my friend, I won’t wound your sus- 
ceptibilities. Your cerophagatin then has opened 
up possibilities that I had not dreamed of before. 
I am ambitious and confess it. I want to be 
known as the greatest living solver of criminal 
problems. Cerophagatin will help me to realise 
my ideas. 

“Tt will not,” answered Tanner decisively. 

ce Why? 9 

“JT have given you my reasons. It is too 
dangerous and deadly to be trifled with. I as a 
scientist am positively afraid of it. While it is 
twenty times more powerful than alcohol, it stimu- 
lates without intoxicating, it acts directly on the 
plexus of the brain nerves, but its after-effects are 
deadly, more horrible than you can conceive. I 
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dare not tell you all. You would shrink back 
appalled if I did. Be content with my assurance 
that it is more deadly than opium, lotus, or 
morphia. But some day I will tell you.” 

Field broke into a laugh, and leaning back in his 
chair, puffed the smoke from his cigar vigorously. 

“ My dear old friend,” he cried cheerily, “ don’t 
try to frighten me with bogeys. [ve cut my 
wisdom teeth mind you. Besides your experiments 
so far don’t furnish you with sufficient data to 
enable you to speak with certainty. And mark 
what I say. I am going to have that cerophagatin.” 

“You are not, by Jove you are not.” 

“We shall see, we shall see. I have told you 
before, my will is stronger than yours. But for the 
present we'll drop the subject. And to show there’s 
no enmity between us we'll clink goblets. What 
will you have, whisky or brandy? ” 

“ Brandy.” 

“Good. Now wish me success in solving the 
mystery of Malham Cove. Then I'll give you a 
chance to checkmate me at chess. It’s the player 
who makes the last move who checkmates isn’t 
it?” The chess-board and the ivory figures were 
produced and without noticing anything significant 
in Field’s last remark, Tanner said, as he placed 
his figures in position, and moved a pawn out: 

“ That’s my first move, friend, and depend upon 
it I'll make the last if I checkmate you.” 

“Yes, but the zf is an important factor you 
know.” 

The two men played silently for some little time, 
until suddenly Tanner exclaimed: 

“I say, Field, I feel unaccountably thick-headed 
and drowsy.” 
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“Well, you know,” answered Field. “ I call this 
den of mine the chamber of torpidity. It’s here 
where I dream and drowse myself. Like the lotus 
eaters I sometimes see visions. Have another 
cigar.” 

“No, thank you. The last one has bowled me 
over. Unusually strong one, wasn’t it? ” 

“Not a bit of it. But have forty winks. You'll 
be all right after. I'll find something to do while 
you are dozing.” 

Tanner made no reply; he leaned back in his 
chair, his chin dropped on his breast, and in a few 
minutes he was locked in sleep. Field sprang up, 
alert, agile. He looked at his watch. 

“ [ve got a full hour,” he muttered, as he dipped 
his hand into Tanner’s pocket, and drew out a 
bunch of keys. Then he ran downstairs, whistled 
for a cab, flung himself into it, and was driven to 
Professor Tanner’s laboratory in Westminster, and 
having secured the bottle of cerophagatin, and the 
mysterious pilules, he was driven back to his 
chambers, where he locked his plunder up, and 
restored the bunch of keys to the Professor’s 
pocket. That accomplished he sat down, lit 
another cigar, and waited. Presently Tanner came 
to his senses. It took him a good many moments 
to realise his surroundings. At last 

“ Ged bless my life, ’ve—I’ve been asleep. I 
don’t usually get sleepy at this time of day. Most 
extraordinary, really most extraordinary.” 

“Not at all, my friend. | You were bound to 
go to sleep. I drugged you,” answered Field, 
coolly. 

The Professor started up as if he had been pro- 
pelled from the chair by a powerful spring. 
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* What, what?” he-icried .excitedly.2 "You 
drugged me? What do you mean? Are you 
mad?” 

“ Was never more sane in my life, old friend. I 
wanted your keys. I knew you wouldn’t give them 
tu me. So I drugged you, went to your lab., pro- 
cured the cerophagatin, and—well now confess 
that I’ve checkmated you.” 

“This is dastardly, infamous”; growled the 
Professor growing very red in the face, while his 
wrath almost choked him. 

“Neither one nor the other,” answered Field 
imperturbably, as he filled his pipe and lit it. 
“Tve saved you from a crime. You told me that 
the jar of cerophagatin took you years to produce, 
yet you threatened to pour the miraculous fluid 
down the sink. That would have been a crime. 
I have prevented it. You ought to thank me.” 

“You have taken a mean advantage of the con- 
fidence I reposed in you and the friendship I bore 
you,” answered the Professor hotly. “Now I 
insist, demand, that you return my property to me, 
its rightful owner, otherwise the consequences may 
be serious to you.” 

Field rolled in his chair and laughed. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, “I could almost 
fancy you were in earnest, you act the part so 
well. You and [ understand each other or ought 
to. Now pray be sensible. You are a scientific 
man engrossed in your work. I am an enthusiast, 
a philosopher, a psychologist; a fool perhaps, 
according to common judgment, but acting accord- 
ing to my light even as a fool may do. You have 
given me the means of acquiring a new power, an 
eighth sense. Ina moment of madness you would 
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have destroyed the fruits of years of labour. It 
would have been abominably wicked of you. 1 
have saved you from that folly and you ought 
to bless me, but I’m afraid Tanner you are very 
ungrateful.” 

“The madness is on your side,” snapped the 
Professor, still unappeased. “I tell you again 
that though the first and temporary effects of my 
discovery are as you describe them, the ultimate 
results are too awful to contemplate.” 

“Then I shall be an awful example of the 
effect of disobeying the solemn warning of 
science,’ laughed Field. “ But pray don’t let 
us quarrel 2 

“Our friendship is at an end until you restore 
my property to me,” answered Tanner firmly. In 
the meantime I shall have to consider what course 
it is advisable for me to take. Further argument 
now is useless. Good night.” 

With this parting shot the irate Professor 
abruptly left the house, and Field sat smoking 
until midnight sounded from a_ neighbouring 
church, when he went to bed resolving that on 
the morrow he would begin to seek for the solu- 
tion of the Malham Cove Mystery. But among 
his morning letters he found one from Miss 
Webster, asking him to make it convenient to call 
upon her in Grosvenor Square at an early date. 
He called that very afternoon. Miss Webster 
had practically recovered from the shock and hard- 
ships she had endured through the infamy of her 
guardian, though she was still pale, and her face 
was clouded with an expression of sorrow. 

“Since I returned to London,” she said, as she 
greeted Field very cordially, “T have seen no 
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one but my solicitor, and one or two very intimate 
friends, but I intend to go abroad as soon as 
possible and take up my residence for a time with 
a cousin in Florence, I felt it would be ungracious 
of me to leave without acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to yot. When I saw you in Lincoln I 
was too ill, and broken down, to concern myself 
about anything. I am now desirous of asking you 
to let me display my gratitude in a more substan- 
tial way than mere words can do.” 

Fabian Field fixed his eyes upon her; his nerves 
thrilled with a sensation that was new and strange 
to him. A mass of chestnut hair clustered about 
her beautiful face, a face—so he thought—as per- 
fect as one of Ruben’s madonnas. Her voice 
was soft and sweet, her eyes were the eyes of a 
gazelle, she wore a simple gown of plain grey silk, 
relieved with a little lace at the throat and cuffs. 
In form and feature she was, in Field’s estimation 
—faultless. He had hitherto boasted that no 
woman had ever been able to influence him. The 
boast would no longer hold good. Lulu Webster 
had unconsciously thrown a spell over him, and 
his man’s nature, despite his cynicism, and real 
or affected philosophy, was stirred while the ex- 
pression on his features suggested the thought 
surging through his brain, * Why am I so weak 
as to let this pretty woman’s witchery bewitels 
me: > 9 

“My dear young lady,” he began, trying to 
assume the air of one who if not blasé, was at 
least indifferent and cynical. “Why speak of 
gratitude? You owe me no gratitude. I am 
sufficiently rewarded in being the humble instru- 
ment of restoring you to your friends. It was my 
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supreme good fortune to be able, almost by acci- 
dent to discover your whereabouts.” 

“But Mr Field,” she exclaimed with an eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, “ all London is ringing with 
your cleverness.” 

“Is it?” he remarked, nonchalantly, and with 
a shrug of the shoulders, as though the subject 
bored him. 

“Ts it! Why of course it is. Surely you are 
not indifferent to praise? ” 

“Upon my word, Miss Webster, I believe I 
am. Praise to-day may be blame to-morrow. 
Only weak men seek for praise. The world is 
fickle. For a time you may be its favourite; then 
a little error and it rends you to pieces. It fawns 
upon you just so long as you happen to amuse or 
please it; but it never forgives failure. Failure 
in the eyes of the world is a crime.” 

“You are a strange man,” she remarked with 
growing interest. 

“ Such friends as I have tell me so, my enemies 
use a harsher term,” he answered. “ At times I am 
compelled to think so myself. One meets with 
so much that is commonplace that a little individu- 
ality seems conspicuous by contrast. Most people 
are simply sheep, they bleat and run together and 
you can’t tell one from the other.” 

“Tam so glad you are not commonplace,” she 
replied, with emphasis. ee 

“Are you?” he said, in a tone of such signifi- 
cance that a slight flush dyed her face. 

“We are wandering from the subject,” she re- 
marked obviously desirous of changing the trend 
of thought. “ Whatever you may think yourself 
I feel I am deeply indebted to you; it is an 
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indebtedness that cannot be measured by mere 
pounds, shillings and pence; at the same time, 
without wishing to give you offence I beg your 
acceptance of a cheque for a hundred pounds. But 
for your skill I might have been dead now. And 
as I am rich it is my duty to offer you some reward 
for the service you have rendered. Your time is 
of course valuable.” 

He rose up from his seat abruptly. He was evi- 
dently distressed. There was a perceptible quiver 
in his voice. 

“Miss Webster,” he began, “ you confess you 
owe your life to me, and yet you offer me a hun- 
dred pounds. Is that the full value you set upon 
your life?” He purposely paused and watched 
her. She flashed a glance at him, a glance of 
supreme contempt; it was the look of one who had 
been suddenly disillusioned, and had suffered a 
shock. He smiled. “ You misunderstand me,” 
he proceeded, “I am absolutely indifferent to 
money.” Her expression changed to one of 
supreme surprise. “I am practically alone in the 
world, I have little to live for.” She glanced at 
him again this time with an expression of sym- 
pathy. “I hold life lightly,” he went on. “I 
am a dreamer of dreams. Perhaps that accounts 
for my loneliness. A dreamer is out of place 
in this vulgar, commonplace age, when men 
struggle with and trample on each other for a little 
glory, a little gain, then pass away and are for- 
gotten. I rescued you from peril, and in doing 
that restored you as I hope to happiness. To be 
assured of that is reward enough for me. I want 
nothing else, absolutely nothing else. Stay, there 
is one small favour I would beg.” He glanced at 
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the mantelpiece on which was a photograph of 
Miss Webster. “ Permit me to take that likeness 
of yourself as my sole reward.” 

“What a strange Tequest,” she exclaimed in 
genuine surprise. “Whatever can you want 
with my likeness? It can have no interest for 
you surely.” 

“Since you ask the question I will answer it. 
You are going away. Perchance, possibly, 
probably indeed, we may never meet again. But 
I should like to be able sometimes to look upon 
your portrait.” 

“ But why?” she asked in evident confusion. 

“ Because you are beautiful and are the only 
woman who has ever inspired me with a genuine 
feeling of admiration. Do not mistake my mean- 
ing; my tastes are esthetic. The beautiful in art 
or nature appeals tome. Youare beautiful. You 
are not commonplace.” 

Her face flushed scarlet. She trembled a little. 
She turned to the mantelpiece, caught up the por- 
trait and handed it to him. 

“You pay me a compliment,” she said, without 
daring to meet his eyes. “Coming from you I 
regard it as a very high compliment; if the likeness 
of a nonentity, an unimportant person like myself 
can afford you any gratification pray take it. If 
you will accept nothing else I should be ungrate- 
ful to refuse so small a gift.” 

He thrust the portrait into his pocket, and for 
some moments seemed to be struggling with his 
feelings. 

“T don’t know that there is any reason to pro- 
long the interview,” he remarked coolly. “ You 
have thanked me with your sweet lips. You have 
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rewarded me with a gift that I shall prize. Our 
paths in life run in different directions but I shall 
dream dreams again when | am lonely, and you 
may figure in my dreams. Good-bye, farewell.” 

He held out his hand, as she put forth hers he 
grasped it for a moment, raised it with the grace of 
a courtier, and pressed his lips to it. This little 
act was so utterly without ostentation that it did 
not seem out of place. 

She was overcome. Tears were in her eyes. 

“You are a strange and most interesting man,” 
she faltered with emotion. “ And since you will it 
so, farewell.” 

“ Farewell,” he repeated like an echo. He was 
evidently not master of himself now and hurriedly 
left the room. When he reached his chambers he 
drew the photograph from his pocket; gazed at it 
meditatively for a long time, then tossed it into a 
drawer with a gesture of irritation. 

“Field, my boy,” he muttered. “You are a 
fool, a sheep, a goat, a jay. Now of all things in 
the world don’t be one of the common herd of 
baa lambs. A tame life with a pretty face would 
not suit you.” 

He lit a cigar, busied himself for some hours 
in writing until drowsiness compelled him to seek 
rest. The following morning «mediately after 
breakfast, he flung a few things into a portman- 
teau, and locking up his den, caught the express 
to Skipton where he was to take up the threads of 
what was evidently a case of murder that was 
shrouded in mystery, and had baffled the author- 
ities. As most people know Skipton is situated on 
the River Aire which rises a few miles away in a 
singularly romantic spot called Malham Cove, The 
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cliffs which are between two and three hundred feet 
high form a section of an amphitheatre and here 
in a scene of loneliness and grandeur the little river 
has its birth. At the foot of Malham Cove in the 
marshy bog-land, a party of botanists searching for 
rare mosses, were shocked and horrified by coming 
upon the dead body of a young lady lying at the 
foot of the cliff. Without disturbing it in any way, 
they hurried as fast as they could to Skipton and 
gave information. 

The body proved to be that of an exceedingly 
beautiful girl, with dark hair and eyes and a 
well-developed figure. And notwithstanding that 
the body was only partially clothed it was thought 
at first to be undoubtedly a case of suicide; the 
girl had probably thrown herself from the top of 
the lime-stone cliff two hundred and eighty- 
five feet high from the base where the Aire 
bursts out from a rocky gorge. Visitors to this 
spot generally come by a high and constantly 
rising track which leads from the romantic Gore- 
dale Scar to the summit of the Cove which com- 
mands a magnificent panorama. Thence it is 
comparatively easy to descend to the base and view 
the wild scene where the river rises. Extensive 
injuries to the body, broken limbs and fractured 
skull would have justified the theory of suicide had 
not the medical examination revealed the signifi- 
cant fact that a bullet was lodged in the brain. It 
seemed probable therefore that she had been shot, 
and thrown down the cliff. Inquiries in the 
neighbourhood had failed so far to bring a single 
detail to light that would explain the mystery of 
the girl’s death. The mystery was enhanced by 
the curious fact that the body had been stripped of 
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its clothing with the exception of a chemise, stock- 
ings and boots. All these things were of foreign 
manufacture. The bullet taken from the brain was 
a conical one, and was also foreign, and from its 
calibre was evidently a revolver bullet. At the 
time Fabian Field began his investigations a pre- 
liminary inquiry had been held, and adjourned in 
the hope that some information would be forth- 
coming. When found the girl had been dead two 
or three days only. Within a few hours of the 
finding of the body it was removed to Skipton, and 
at once photographed. Field examined the re- 
mains in company with a medical gentleman of 
Skipton, and he lost no time in visiting the scene 
of the tragedy. For several days the weather had 
been fine, and the grass on the summit of the cove 
showed no sign of any struggle. Slowly he made 
his way down the rocky descent by which the gorge 
is reached examining with critical eyes every inch 
of the way. About half-way down is a flat slab of 
rock commanding a fine view. This slab is some- 
thing like a hundred feet from the ground. Drop- 
ping on his hands and knees he searched the rock 
with great care, and was rewarded by discovering 
unmistakable traces of blood. He at once came to 
the conclusion that at this spot the girl had been 
shot; she was then immediately either thrown 
over, or fell to the depths below; in falling her 
body would strike the projecting points of rock and 
that would account for the injuries. At great per- 
sonal risk Field clambered down the cliff, and when 
near the bottom, on a small sharp pinnacle of rock 
he found a strip of dark grey cloth, which he con- 
cluded had been torn from the girl’s dress as she 
fell. He took possession of that strip of cloth in 
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the hope, if not a firm belief that it would afford a 
clue to the mystery. For an area of several yards 
round where the body had lain were the impress of 
boots. With two or three exceptions these foot- 
prints were not well defined, but the exceptions 
enabled him to determine that they were the /oot- 
prints of a woman. ‘The soles were narrow, the 
heels exceptionally small, not larger than a five- 
shilling piece. No ordinary man could have worn 
such boots. He also discovered certain marks 
which by a careful study of them led him to the 
conclusion that someone had knelt down close to 
the body, and his deduction from that was that 
the person who had made those impressions on the 
ground was the person who denuded the victim of 
clothing. Now Field had two theories to account for 
the removal of the clothes. One was it was done 
to prevent identification. The other from sordid 
motives, as the garments were no doubt valuable. 
After considerable cogitation he dismissed the first 
because it was hardly consistent with the fact that 
the boots, stockings and chemise had been left. 
It was true the chemise was much stained with 
blood. The boots were almost new; of the best 
quality and laced well up the leg. One had been 
partly unlaced. Field’s deduction was that the 
criminal had intended to remove the boots, but 
having been startled in the act had hurriedly de- 
parted. He traced the footsteps with difficulty 
down the dale for something like a dozen yards 
when they were lost. Of those which were well 
defined he had casts made. His theory, that a 
woman had committed the crime, he kept secret. 
The piece of cloth he had found on the rocks and 
which he believed was a fragment of the victim’s 
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dress, he proved conclusively was of foreign manu- 
facture. This morsel of cloth, together with the 
bullet, the boots, stockings and other garments were 
placed in his possession, and as all inquiries in the 
neighbourhood failed at that stage to elicit any fur- 
ther information the inquest was closed, but curi- 
ously enough the Jury returned an open verdict. 
Some of them made no secret of their opinion that 
it was a case of suicide, and they endeavoured to 
account for the missing clothes by suggesting that 
they had been taken away by a tramp or gipsy as 
in the summer time tramps and gipsies frequented 
the cove. That the victim was well-bred and of 
superior social position was evidenced by the hands 
which were beautifully shaped and delicate, show- 
ing no traces of manual labour, the small feet, the 
shapely limbs and the refined and intellectual cast 
of face. 

That this mysterious case was one of murder 
Field felt certain, despite the general local opinion 
that it was suicide, and he concentrated his mind 
upon it to the exclusion of everything else. 

Malham Cove was much resorted to by pedes- 
trian tourists in the summer, on account of the 
wonderful view the summit afforded, and the wild 
scenery all round. Settle, the nearest railway 
station, was only six miles away, Skipton was the 
nearest town of any importance, but within two 
or three miles was the charming little village of 
Malham. This village was usually made the 
starting-point by visitors wishing to explore the 
district which includes Goredale Scar, Jeannot’s 
Cave, and several waterfalls, besides Malham Cove. 
The strongest point against the theory of suicide 
was the fact of the victim being shot in the head. 
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If she had shot herself where was the pistol? The 
rural police who had favoured the suicide theory at 
first had made an exhaustive search for the weapon, 
but without result. The medical evidence was that 
the bullet which had entered the head had so torn 
and lacerated the brain, that death, or at any rate 
unconsciousness, must have been instantaneous. 
If the woman was shot on the plateau of rock 
where Field had found the blood-stains she could 
not have fallen over. Her body lay on the rock, 
hence the blood-stains, and was subsequently 
pushed over. If the girl had shot herself the 
weapon would have fallen from her hand on to the 
rock. The medical evidence was to the effect that 
the position of the wound made it difficult to sup- 
pose that it was self-inflicted. As an exhaustive 
search had failed to find the weapon, the theory of 
murder had more reason on its side than the theory 
of suicide. 

This was Field’s theory, but it was opposed to 
that of the local police, who persisted that it was 
suicide, while the Jury’s open verdict satisfied no 
one. By cautious and diplomatic inquiry he as- 
certained that on the morning of the day on which 
the crime was supposed to have been committed, a 
gentleman and two ladies lunched at an inn at Mal- 
ham. They were apparently ordinary sight-seeing 
tourists, and tourists were plentiful in the season. 
They were attended to by a servant, an illiterate 
and rather stupid girl. She stated that the “ gent ” 
spoke English to her, but when he talked to the 
ladies he spoke “ a queer kind of language,” which 
she couldn’t understand. After the lunch they in- 
quired the way to the Scar, and the girl directed 
them. She could not identify the photograph of 
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the dead woman, but she expressed a belief that 
“ it favoured ” one of the ladies, though she wasn't 
sure, as she didn’t notice them much, for she was 
“ mithered ” as she had so much to do. Asked 
to describe the other lady who was with the gentle- 
man, she said she was “a little un, with black 
eyes.” Field attached considerable importance to 
this information, vague as it was, nevertheless he 
was morally certain it was a woman who had 
stripped the body, for the footprints were those of 
a woman, and a woman with small feet; there 
were no signs of a man’s footsteps. 

He returned to London, carrying with him the 
fragment of cloth, the bullet taken from the mur- 
dered girl’s brain; the boots, stockings, and under 
garment. These were pieces of a puzzle, as it 
were; the question was would they enable him to 
solve the mystery? He believed they would. The 
boots were evidently of French make, but they 
bore no mark or name so far as he could see by 
which the seller could be identified. The laces, 
however, which were woven, and quite unlike any- 
thing made in Great Britain were furnished with 
brass tags stamped with the words “ Pantin, 
Paris.” Within twenty-four hours of his return 
to London he was in Paris, and soon discovered 
that Pantin was the name of a fashionable boot- 
maker in the Rue des Italiens. Monsieur Pantin 
at once identified the laces. No other bootmaker 
in Paris sold laces of that kind, which were 
specially manufactured for him by a Lyons firm. 
He also identified the boots by a number, 1078, 
stamped on the leather underneath the inner sole, 
that being his private mark. He stated that when 
the boots were new they would bear a correspond- 
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ing number on the under part of the heel, but that 
of course had worn off. He kept a register of 
every pair of boots sold, and referring to his regis- 
ter he found, that he had sold that particular pair 
on a date which would be about a fortnight before 
the murder. They were purchased by a lady who 
gave her name as Mlle Juliette Prinzelle, and were 
delivered to her together with some slippers at an 
hotel situated in the Rue Rivoli. Field lost no 
time in going to this hotel, where he learnt that a 
lady and gentleman who registered as Herr and 
Frau Graff of Leipzig, and Mlle Juliette Prin- 
zelle had stayed there for five days and left together 
for the Gare du Nord. The landlord did not know 
what town they were going to. The date of their 
departure was the day after the boots had been 
sent to the hotel. Shown the photograph of the 
dead girl the landlord felt sure that it was the like- 
ness of Mlle Prinzelle, though death had some- 
what altered her features. 

Field now felt that he had got on a trail, but the 
difficulty was to follow it up. It was practically 
lost at the Gare du Nord, to which station the party 
were driven. The northern terminus of Paris 
was the departure station for the north, including 
Calais. Why had they gone north? It seemed to 
Field there was but one answer. To Calais ex 
route to England. None of the crew of the boat 
on the route that night for Dover however recog- 
nised the photograph. The boat happened to be 
crowded, and as the night was exceptionally fine 
and calm few of the passengers went below. Field 
had previously telegraphed to Leipzig to inquire 
if the police there knew anything of Mr and Mrs 
Graff, The answer was no, He had got a good 
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description from the landlord of the hotel in Paris, 
of the man and woman who called themselves 
Graff. The woman he said was a small woman 
but of muscular build, with rather coarse features, 
and very dark eyes. His description tallied with 
that given by the servant-girl at the inn at Malham. 
Not for a moment did Field suppose that the 
Graffs, if that was their real name, would use that 
name in London if they had gone to England with 
the sinister purpose of killing Mlle Prinzelle. 
Another conclusion he came to was that they were 
no strangers to England. They probably knew 
the West Riding of Yorkshire well, and selected 
the lonely district of Malham Cove as well suited 
to the carrying out of their diabolical purpose. 
Otherwise, it was difficult to suggest a likely theory 
for their going there. According to the landlord 
of the hotel in Paris the man and woman spoke 
English and German fluently, but the young lady 
apparently only understood French. At any rate 
that was the language she spoke. Field made in- 
quiries at all the principal hotels in London, and at 
many of those which catered specially for for- 
eigners, but could get no clue to the people he 
sought for. One evening however while under 
the influence of cerophagatin, he assumed the 


character of a German commercial traveller, his . 


thorough knowledge of the German language en- 
abling him to pass as a German, and in that capa- 
city he visited several of the foreign cafés in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square and Soho in 
the hope that he might pick up information that 
would be of use. His brain was in a state of 
hypereesthesia the result of the cerophagatin, and 
his hearing and eyesight singularly acute. But 
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there was another condition which rather puzzled 
him; he seemed to be under some vague and 
subtle influence which he could not define. For 
instance, once or twice when he decided to go in 
a certain direction, he felt prompted to go another 
way. This curious feeling, which he tried to resist 
but could not, led him to turn into a very un- 
savoury and ill-lighted street in the Seven Dials, at 
that time a most unsalubrious and even dangerous 
neighbourhood. It was a favourite haunt of low- 
class foreigners, and for many years it had had an 
evil reputation. Half-way down the street, he came 
to a dirty-looking, two-storied building with a broad 
window, which indicated that it was a restaurant. 
This window was closely screened by dirty and 
smoke-begrimed Swiss curtains, and there was an 
indication written on the window-panes that 
sauerkraut and Deutches bier were to be had 
within. He had passed the narrow entrance-door 
of this place when the impelling influence which 
seemed to have subdued his objective will power, 
caused him to turn back and enter. It was almost 
as if he were obeying some hypnotic suggestion. 
On the right of the dark passage he opened a door, 
and found himself in a low-ceilinged room black 
with the accumulated dirt of ages. The place was 
lighted by three gas jets fixed to the walls. The 
floor was sanded, spittoons filled with sawdust 
were plentiful, and the furniture consisted of forms 
and common deal tables. Three or four foreigners 
were seated at one of the tables playing dominoes. 
They were smoking villainous cheroots, and each 
man had a metal tankard before him. At one end 
of the room, which extended back the whole depth 
of the building, was a small bar, presided over by 
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afat German girl. Field seated himself in a corner 
and ordered a bock-beer, which was served him 
by the fat girl. He studied the faces of the 
domino players. They were dull, unintellectual 
faces. Their owners were foreigners, labourers or 
waiters probably, who had come to London hoping 
to find El Dorado. ~The fetid atmosphere, dirt 
and squalor of the place did not tempt Field 
to prolong his stay, and, having partaken of a 
little of the beer, he was preparing to go, when a 
man came into the bar, and asked the fat girl what 
money she had taken over the counter. The 
moment Field set his eyes on the man’s face a 
strange feeling came over him, which he could only 
describe as a subtle instinct that the new-comer 
might be useful to him, and he resumed his seat. 
It was a peculiar face, not lacking in intelligence 
by any means, but the eyes were cunning and rest- 
less, the jaw square and suggestive of brutishness. 
It was a clean-shaven face, but the well-defined 
blue marks down the sides, round the chin and over 
the upper lip, clearly indicated that there would 
speedily be a heavy growth of whiskers and beard 
if the razor was not frequently used. Field watched 
the man. The cunning, shifty eyes fascinated him ; 
he was conscious of an unaccountable interest in 
the fellow. He was certain that the brain of that 
man held some dark and mysterious secrets. In 
a few moments he rose from his seat, went to the 
counter, leaned his elbow upon it, ordered another 
bock-beer, and began to talk to the landlord in 
low German, putting a series of rapid questions, 
and purposely muddling his speech as if he were 
under the influence of liquor. Was he a native of 


Germany? How long had he been in England? 
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Did he like London? The landlord answered 
somewhat sullenly as it seemed. Yes, he was a 
German. He had been in England some years. 
No, he didn’t like London; it was a horrible place, 
and the people were swine. Then he inquired 
where his questioner came from. 

_ “ Leipzig,” mumbled Field, “ dear old Leipzig.” 

“What's your name? ” growled the other. 

“ Graff,” was the answer. The landlord visibly 
started and turned away. “ What is your name?” 
asked Field. 

“Herman Schmidt,” snapped the man, and, 
helping himself to a small glass of beer and gulp- 
ing it down, he abruptly left the bar. For some 
minutes Field stood motionless. He was like a 
man in adream. Then suddenly he asked of the 
fat girl: 

“Does Herr Schmidt live here? ” 

“Ach Gott, no,” she answered. “ He has many 
restaurants. He lives mit his frau at St John’s 
Wood. Sometimes he goes to Glasgow. He has 
a restaurant there.” 

Other customers coming in, the girl had to give 
her attention to them, and Field went his way 
pondering. If Herman Schmidt had his whiskers 
and beard on he would answer to the description of 
the man who stayed in the hotel at Paris as Herr 
Graff, he mused. “Why did Herman Schmidt 
start when he heard the name of Graff? I looked 
through Herman Schmidt’s eyes, and at the back 
of them saw some indications of a guilty con- 
science, which caused him to resent being ques- 
tioned. A guilty man hates to be questioned. 
Herman Schmidt has a sensitive conscience, and 
I will never lose sight of him until I have learnt a 
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good deal of his history.” He found that Schmidt 
and his wife occupied a small house in a street 
running off the Finchley Road; they kept a 
German cook and a German housemaid. Frau 
Schmidt, however, was in Glasgow looking after 
the restaurant there. Herman Schmidt seemed 
to be a vulgar, commonplace type of German, 
leading a sordid life, and bent upon the accumu- 
lation of a fortune. He bore the reputation in 
the neighbourhood where he lived of being very 
mean, but paid his way, and meanness was the 
only fault charged against him apparently. Field 
had formed his own opinion about Schmidt, and 
was resolved to see what manner of lady Frau 
Schmidt was; to that end he journeyed to Glas- 
gow. He found that the Schmidt restaurant was 
situated in the slummiest part of Argyle Street, 
that the frau was a little, fair-headed, blue-eyed 
woman, with a mild face, but sharp tongue. He 
introduced himself to her as a German waiter 
seeking employment, and very hard-up. She 
could not give him work, but he so far 
traded on her sympathies that she offered him a 
good square meal and a night’s lodgings, subject 
to his cleaning all the knives and forks of the estab 
lishment. He accepted the condition, and found 
that the bed he was to occupy was situated in a 
recess in the wall in the kitchen. However, that 
did not trouble him, and when he left the house 
on the following day he surreptitiously carried with 
him a pair of Frau Schmidt’s boots. He compared 
them with the cast of the footprints which he had 
had made from the impression in the ground round 
about where the body was found at Malham Cove. 
The boots and the cast exactly corresponded. 
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This was an important discovery, but it was only 
a link, and many more would be required to make 
a strong chain of circumstantial evidence, though, 
intuitively, he was sure he was on the right track, 
and he resolved on a bold step. He swore in- 
formation which justified a warrant of search, as in 
Macfarlane’s case, and in Frau Schmidt’s house 
was found a torn and blood-stained dress, and the 
piece of cloth Field had in his possession matched 
the dress perfectly. Nothing else was discovered 
in the house to connect the woman with the crime, 
but at Schmidt’s residence in St John’s Wood a 
German revolver was brought to light, and the 
bullet taken from the dead girl’s brain fitted the 
bore of the weapon exactly. Schmidt and his frau 
were arrested, and ultimately conveyed to York, 
wnere a long and searching inquiry revealed the 
details of a dramatic story. Mademoiselle Juliette 
Prinzelle was a native of Geneva, where her 
parents, who were highly respectable people, kept 
a jeweller’s shop. Juliette, a very handsome girl, 
was their eldest daughter, and while she was on a 
visit to Zurich she made the acquaintance of a 
German student, but, as her parents would not 
countenance the connection, she fled with him to 
Berlin, where he soon abandoned her, or, rather, 
she abandoned him, for he had no money. She 
then came under the notice of a wealthy German 
Count, who lavished money upon her. The friend- 
ship lasted for a year, when the Count, falling ill 
of consumption, was ordered to take a sea voyage, 
and before leaving he placed the girl in possession 
of a large sum of money. Unfortunately for her, 
she formed a friendship about this time with Frau 
Schmidt in Cologne, who was visiting some 
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relatives. They met in a dier halle one night. 
Schmidt appears to have exercised a_ strange 
fascination over the girl, and persuaded her to visit 
England. They journeyed to Paris ex route, 
where they were joined by Herman Schmidt, who 
had been in Leipzig. Juliette Prinzelle had in her 
possession at that time several thousand pounds 
and a quantity of valuable jewellery. Deceived 
by some specious story, she entrusted her money 
to Schmidt, who was to invest it for her in 
England. They travelled to England together, 
and, after a brief stay in London, the Schmidts took 
the girl to Yorkshire and ultimately murdered her 
at Malham Cove for the sake of her money and 
jewellery. Both of the wretches stoutly main- 
tained their innocence, and it was impossible, by 
direct evidence, to prove which of the two fired the 
fatal shot, but the circumstantial evidence, that 
they were both implicated in the murder, was so 
strong that they were convicted, though, on the 
grounds that she was under the influence of her 
husband, the woman escaped the extreme penalty. 

The bringing of the guilty pair to justice was 
entirely due to the astuteness of Fabian Field, who 
was thus able to add another triumph to the long 
list that stood to his credit. 


THE THIRD TRIUMPH 
’ THE TRAGEDY OF THE TOWERS 
(A PATHETIC AND THRILLING EPISODE) 


Fretp had only been back in London a couple of 
days after his triumph in the Malham Cove case, 
when he received an urgent message to exercise 
his skill in another remarkable mystery which was 
causing a sensation. So sudden and urgent was 
the call that he had no time to confer with his 
friend the Professor, but he sent him the follow- 
ing curt note: 


‘“*T am off again, for how long I know not. They 
won’t let me rest; of course you will say, ‘ Serve you 
right.’ Just so, my dear old friend. I am the chief 
of sinners possibly. I don’t think so, but one’s 
opinion of oneself doesn’t count for much, does it? 

‘* Now I trust you have not suffered from the check- 
mate, and are the same, sober, grave man of science 
once more. On my return to town—if I do return—I 
shall hope to profit by the words of wisdom that flow 
so abundantly from that snow-capped cranium of 
yours. By the way, I lose no opportunity of experi- 
menting with the stolen cerophagatin. So far I can 
speak highly of it. You have made a wonderful dis- 
covery, my brilliant professor. I will crown you with 
olive when I come back; you are a benefactor to your 
face.” 
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The new problem which Field was called upon 
to tackle furnished him with the intricacies which 
were necessary to arouse his peculiar faculties to 
their fullest activity. There had been a great 
storm and a dark and mysterious crime, and there 
was a strange connection between the storm and 
the crime. 

The storm broke over southern and western 
England on an evening early in September, and 
was of such a violent character that meteorologists 
declared nothing like it had been experienced for 
half a century. A marked feature of the day was a 
peculiar sullenness. Not a single gleam of sun- 
shine had pierced the leaden clouds. The air 
remained stagnant, vegetation drooped, and 
wilted, and it was noted that scarcely a sound of 
bird or beast broke the deathlike silence that 
brooded over the land as if it were the precursor 
of some great cosmic cataclysm. Indeed in a 
sense it was so; for about six o'clock a weird, 
strange darkness settled on the land, while the 
inky sky was every now and then rent in twain by 
blinding gleams of fork lightning. Peals of 
thunder broke with deafening roar, shaking the 
solid earth, and causing many nervous people to 
die from absolute fright. These electrical pheno- 
mena continued for fully an hour before the rain 
came. It was with appalling suddenness the 
heavens burst and let fall a deluge that swept away 
bridges and houses, horses, cattle and sheep that 
were loose in fields. Within the great area 
covered by this remarkable storm dozens of human 
beings lost their lives, while the monetary loss 
caused by destruction of property amounted to 
many thousands of pounds. 
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It was on this night of death and ruin that a 
ghastly deed was done; and, but for the storm, 
the victim of it would, in all human probability, 
have paid the debt of nature quietly in his bed, 
after a life more than ordinarily full of years, for 
Mr Garrett Fosbrook was a member of a family 
remarkable for the octogenarians it produced. 
But during the whirling storm he fell a victim to 
a tragedy which was an added sensation to the 
night of horrors. Mr Fosbrook was wealthy and 
prominent as a scientist, an antiquary, a chemist, a 
philanthropist, and an author, his work on “ The 
Weapons of Prehistoric Man” being still a 
standard work of reference. Mr Fosbrook had also 
made the study of poisons and their effects the 
hobby of years, and he was regarded as one of the 
greatest living authorities on the subject. He 
rented a town house in Brook Street, London, for 
the sake of his wife and daughters, but he himself 
was a country lover, and preferred the quietude and 
beauty of his mansion known as the “ Towers,” 
situated in a lonely and romantic region, near 
Guildford. On the night of the great storm 
he was residing there, together with his youngest 
daughter, the other members of his family being 
at Scarborough. 

Dorothy Fosbrook, his youngest and favourite 
daughter, had elected to stay with her father at 
the Towers, in preference to joining the other 
members of the family at the Yorkshire watering- 
place, and on the night of the tragedy the house- 
hold at the Towers was unusually small. — It con- 
sisted of Mr Fosbrook, his daughter Dorothy, 
three female servants, including the cook, a butler, 
and a groom and coachman, father and son. These 
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two men, however, happened to be away, as they 
had received their employer’s permission to go into 
Guildford to visit some friends. Dorothy and her 
father had dined together, and were in the dining- 
room when the storm broke. Mr Fosbrook had lit a 
cigar, and he and Dorothy were engaged in a game 
of chess at a side-table. When the rain com- 
menced, Mr Fosbrook suddenly exclaimed: “ By 
Jove! I’ve just remembered I left the skylight open 
in the laboratory ; I must go and shut it.” Dorothy 
uttered some mild protest against her father going 
out in the rain, but he laughed, and replied that 
it wasn’t the first time he had been in the rain, 
and even if he got wet through he must go or the 
laboratory would be flooded. 

It should be explained that Mr Fosbrook had 
built for himself a laboratory and study in the 
grounds at the back of the house. It consisted 
of a one-storied brick shed with a galvanised, iron 
roof. It was about fifty yards from the house, and 
stood in a shrubbery. He had formerly used a 
large garret in the house itself, but, finding it 
unsuitable for the purpose, and in many ways 
inconvenient, he had had a place specially con- 
structed to meet his requirements; and, in order to 
obtain adequate ventilation as well as to have a 
means of getting rid of fumes caused by chemical 
experiments, a large ventilator had been put in the 
roof, and was manipulated by cords from the inside. 

Assuring his daughter that he would not be more 
than five minutes, Fosbrook left the dining-room, 
crossed to the entrance-hall, slipped his feet into 
a large pair of indiarubber shoes which were 
always kept handy for him, and taking an umbrella 
from the stand, and, without putting a hat on, he 
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passed into the grounds by means of a back- 
doorway, carrying a horn lantern with him. At 
this time the rain was falling with extraordinary 
violence, and the parlourmaid, Jane Hilderson, 
who met him in the passage leading to the back- 
door, remarked: “ You are surely never going out 
in this rain, sir? ” 

“Yes, Jane,” he answered; “I stupidly left the 
skylight of my lab open when I came up for 
dinner, and the whole place will be flooded if I 
don’t go out and shut it.” 

“ But why not let Mr William go?” “Mr” 
William was the butler. 

Fosbrook laughingly replied that Mr William 
was “too much afraid of spoiling his complexion 
and getting his feet wet.” 

And so Mr Fosbrook went out into the night, 
and never came back again. 

Dorothy knew what an enthusiast her father 
was, and how difficult it was to get him out of his 
lab, for he always had something or another that 
absorbed his interest and claimed his attention. 
So that, when something like twenty minutes had 
elapsed, and he had not returned, Dorothy ex- 
perienced no misgivings, but she remarked to 
William, the butler, who came into the dining- 
room, to put some glasses on the sideboard: 

“ William, I wish you would go and tell your 
master to come out of that wretched den of his. 
I’m sure he’s had enough of it for one day. Tell 
him I want to finish this game of chess before 
bed-time.” 

“Ves, miss,” answered William curtly and 
grumpily, for Mr William Townley was a dainty 
gentleman, and, though he carried out his duties to 
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the satisfaction of his master, he was always much 
annoyed if asked to do anything which he con- 
sidered not strictly in accordance with those duties. 
The result was, he was generally left severely 
alone. Nor did he on this occasion comply with 
the request himself; the thunder, and lightning, 
and torrential rain were too much for his nerves. 
And to the servants who had gathered in the kit- 
chen, and who rather stood in awe of him, for he 
was so “ very superior,” he gave vent to the feelings 
that were boiling within him. 

“ Miss Dorothy's got the impudence of I 
don’t know what,” he remarked loftily, and with 
the air of one whose dignity had been sorely 
wounded. 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Mr William?” 
asked Jane Hilderson timorously and with much 
deference. 

“Matter!” sneered Mr William, “ matter in- 
deed! why, a great deal’s the matter, Jane Hilder- 
son. Miss Dorothy has actually asked me to go 
out in all this rain and drag the Governor out of 
that beastly den of his.” 

“ Hasn’t he come in yet? ” 

“No, Jane, he hasn’t; and [’m blowed if ’m 
a-going out in this rain for anybody. Blowed if 
I wouldn’t rather lose my place first; I consider 
it demned impudence for young mistress to ask 
me to go. I know my duties, and will do 
"em, but I’ll chuck up the job before I'll go out 
to-night.” 

“ No, don’t do that,” replied Jane caustically, and 
with unusual boldness, for she held Mr William 
in contempt. “ Poor dear, you might get cold if 
you went out, and then you would have to rub 
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tallow on your nose, and put your tootsies in 
mustard and water: 4 

“ Look here, Miss Jane Hilderson,” said William 
loftily, “I don’t want any of your impertinence. 
Why don’t you go?” 

“So I will!” cried Jane, curling her lip in fine 
scorn, “as you are not man enough to go. But 
you've been out a good bit at night lately I’ve 
ies I wonder if it’s some girl you’re running 
after.” 

Mr William did not allow the taunt to further 
ruffle his feelings, as he saw that Jane was in earnest 
about going. 

“Well, it’s certain,” he remarked, “I shall not 
run after you. You are not attractive enough for 
me. Now you go and tell the Governor that 
Miss Dorothy says he’s to come immediately and 
finish the chess game.” Mr William held his head 
high and spoke commandingly. His pride was 
wounded. “ Remember,” he added, “ you’re only 
a lower servant.” 

“ Pooh! who are you?” sneered Jane, snapping 
her fingers in his face. “ You are a disgrace to 
your sex; that’s what you are. There’s one thing 
I'll do. Ill tell the master you sent me because 
you were afraid of getting your poor, little tootsey- 
pootsies wet.” The girl laughed scornfully as she 
ran into the hall and produced an umbrella; then 
lightly tripped out into the garden, from whence, 
in a few minutes, arose a shrill, piercing scream, 
and Jane came flying back from the garden again 
as though some horrible monster were pursuing 
her. Her face was white; terror was in her eyes, 
her nerves were a-quiver. 

“My God! the master’s dead. I’m sure he is. 
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He’s lying on the path on his back. It’s a wonder 
I didn’t fall over him. I shouldn’t have seen him 
if it hadn’t been for a flash of lightning.” 

This announcement, needless to say, caused the 
greatest consternation, and poor Mr William was 
so shocked that he “ came over quite faint,” as he 
himself put it. However, as he was the only 
resemblance to a man in the household at that 
moment, he bucked himself up, and, with an 
alacrity that was unusual, he lighted a lantern, 
and dared the elements, while the other servants 
crowded to the door and followed him with their 
eyes. He, too, came running back in a few 
moments, no less terrified than the girl had 
been. | 

“It is true,” he answered, “the master is lying 
on his back, and I am afraid he has had a fit.” 

It was obvious to all of them that something 
must be done promptly in spite of the pouring 
rain. They did that something, which was to bring 
the limp and rain-soaked body into the kitchen, 
when they were still more horrified to find that 
blood was flowing from the master’s breast. 

The dread news was soon conveyed to Dorothy, 
whose agony can be imagined; but she uncere- 
moniously ordered William to run as fast as his 
legs would carry him to the lodge at the entrance 
to the grounds, and bid Parry, the keeper, fly for 
Dr Arnold, who lived about a mile nearer the 
town. In the meantime, all that the distressed 
women, and no less distressed man, aided by 
Mrs Parry, the lodge-keeper’s wife, could do was 
done, but the master was unmistakably dead. It 
was an hour before Dr Arnold arrived. He soon 
determined that his professional services could be 
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of no avail beyond announcing that it was a case 
for the police, for over the dead man’s heart was 
a gaping wound, and from the wound the doctor 
extracted a piece of steel about three inches long. 
It was the point of a dagger. Mr Fosbrook had 
been stabbed, and stabbed with such violence that 
the weapon had broken short off. The doctor 
had driven from his house in his dogcart with his 
man, and the dogcart and man were utilised now 
to convey a message to the police station, for it 
was only too evident that a strange and mysterious 
crime would have to be unravelled; but, from the 
first, it was seen that the storm had been all in 
the favour of the assassin; the heavy rain had 
destroyed his traces, and, owing to the deluge, no 
one was likely to be out of doors who could be in. 
The criminal, therefore, had run no risk of meeting 
anyone who might subsequently identify him. 


The post-mortem revealed that the victim had 
been stabbed to the heart, that organ being lacer- 
ated in a dreadful manner. The piece of blade 
taken from the wound by Dr Arnold was of 
peculiar shape; it was neither round, nor flat, but 
triangular, and each of the three faces were 
grooved, thus making it a formidable, as well as 
an uncommon kind of weapon. Miss Fosbrook 
had no difficulty in recognising it as portion of a 
dagger which her father had brought, many years 
before, from the interior of Mexico, where he had 
been travelling. He had procured it from some 
Indians, who told him that its point was poisoned 
with such a deadly poison that recovery from a 
wound made with it was absolutely impossible ; the 
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poison itself would kill within half an hour. Owing 
to this fact, the deadly weapon possessed an 
absorbing interest for Mr Fosbrook, and he kept it 
amongst several other curious weapons in a glass 
case in his study. A search proved that the dagger 
was missing from the collection; this necessarily 
heightened the mystery and added to the sensa- 
tional character of the crime. The position of the 
victim and his family, to say nothing of the truly 
remarkable features of the tragedy, aroused public 
interest to an extraordinary pitch, and the morbid 
tastes and unwholesome curiosity of people caused 
the Towers to be a place of resort for many days. 
A cordon of policemen had to be drawn round the 
grounds to prevent their being wrecked by the 
brainless mob in the craving for souvenirs. 

From the very first the local police were baffled. 
Here was a puzzle in crime which was far above 
their powers to discover. It demanded the brain 
of a specialist, so the services of the renowned 
Fabian Field were requisitioned. His preliminary 
investigations conclusively proved two things to 
start with. Mr Fosbrook had met his death almost 
immediately after he left the house, on his way 
to his laboratory, and that death had been brought 
about by assassination, as the handle portion of the 
dagger could not be found. The skylight of the 
laboratory had not been closed, and the rain had 
almost flooded the place. It was evident, there- 
fore, that he had not reached the lab before being 
attacked. Beside the body, as it lay upon the 
ground, a battered and crushed horn lantern was 
picked up; this seemed to indicate that there had 
been a struggle, during which the lantern was 
trampled upon. Field took possession of the 
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wreck of the lantern, merely remarking that it 
might be of use. Mr Fosbrook’s umbrella, still 
open, was found in some rhododendron bushes, 
whither it had been blown by the wind when his 
hold of it was released. 

There was nothing else to throw any light on 
Mr Fosbrook’s movements during the short time 
that elapsed from the moment when he left his 
daughter in the dining-room until he was found 
lying dead on the garden-path. 

Field argued that when the murderer had accom- 
plished his fell purpose he fled, and, finding to his 
astonishment, part of the broken dagger in his 
hand, he would lose no time in casting it away. 
This led Field to a critical study of his probable 
line of flight from the spot where the body was 
found lying. Nearly the whole of the grounds were 
enclosed by a stout oak fencing, which was not 
easily climbed. But there was one part, a section 
of about fifty yards, abutting on a field which was 
protected by a thick-set hedge. This ran in a line 
with the laboratory which stood at right-angles to 
the back of the house. At the bottom of one part 
of the hedge was a gap, and it was by way of that 
gap that the murderer had made his escape from 
the grounds; for Field discovered that many of 
the twigs had recently been broken. A further 
search brought the missing portion of the dagger 
to light. Field discovered it after an exhaustive 
search in a flower-bed midway between the spot 
where Mr Fosbrook had been stricken down and 
the gap in the hedge. Thus the line of flight was 
made clear, and Field decided that the assassin 
was no stranger to the grounds. Another point he 
settled to his own satisfaction was that the murder 
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was premeditated. The criminal must have been 
acquainted with the laboratory; he knew of the 
dagger, and armed himself with it for the express 
purpose of committing the deed. 

As may be supposed, the whole household of 
the Towers was plunged into the deepest grief. 
The tragedy was so awful, so dramatic in its 
suddenness that the shock was prostrating to 
those who had been in close and intimate relations 
with the deceased. All the servants were greatly 
affected, for the master was much-beloved; and 
William Townley, the butler, took the matter so 
much to heart that he fell ill, and had to be 
medically attended. 

Fabian Field’s views of the case at this stage of 
his inquiry will be gathered by the following extract 
from his notebook. It was written a week after 
the murder: 


“ This tragedy of the Towers has many features 
which to some extent remove it from the common- 
place, and there are elements of mystery about it 
which on the first blush are a little puzzling. Mr Fos- 
brook’s going out into the grounds on that stormy 
night was the merest chance, therefore it is absurd 
to suppose that the murderer was lying in wait for 
him. But for the skylight of the laboratory being 
open, the deceased would not have left his house. 
It appears that it was his habit, generally speaking, 
to leave the ventilator open, so that the fumes which 
resulted from his chemical experiments might 
escape. Therefore, as a matter of fact, the storm 
of rain was responsible for Fosbrook emerging 
from his comfortable dining-room, and interrupting 
the chess game in which he was engaged with his 
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daughter, to go forth into the darkness and meet 
his death. The murderer, however, could hardly 
have counted upon these circumstances to favour 
his nefarious designs. A significant question here 
arises—why did the murderer attack him, seeing 
that if he had had any other intentions, such as 
burglary, for instance, he might, under cover of the 
darkness, have easily concealed himself among the 
shrubs? The answer to this seems to be that he 
had gone there with the deliberate intention of 
committing murder, and he had armed himself with 
the poisoned dagger from the laboratory, with 
which he must have been familiar, for that purpose ; 
but his designs were zot against Mr Fosbrook, and 
his attack on that gentleman was a stupid blunder. 
This being my deliberate opinion, I am led to 
seek for the key to the mystery within the house 
and not out of it. The crime, I am convinced, 
was the result of a mad desire for vengeance; 
not vengeance on the much-beloved and unoffend- 
ing owner of the Towers, who, from all I can 
gather, was a man of such a genial nature that he 
was without an enemy, but against some other 
member of the household. A male member, 
obviously, otherwise the assassin would not have 
blundered into killing Mr Fosbrook in mistake 
for a woman. This disposes of the idea that the 
deed was the act of a jealous lover as suggested 
by the police. They say that only a man insane 
with jealousy would have been prowling about in 
the grounds on such a night of storm and rain, 
but they overlook the fact that it was not a night 
for an assignation. It is true the storm had 
broken rather suddenly, but even supposing an 
assignation had been made, lovers, however ardent, 
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would have thought twice before venturing out 
in such a deluge of rain; a downpour of rain can 
cool even love’s passion. Of the female servants 
Jane Hilderson is the youngest. She is a good- 
looking girl, intelligent, and much respected by 
all who know her; and for the last two years she 
has been engaged to a very worthy young man 
who carries on a small joinery business in Guild- 
ford. She had no assignation, and the other fe- 
male members of the household need not be con- 
sidered. This strengthens my theory that the 
crime is the outcome of vengeance and that the 
criminal was no stranger to the premises. On 
examining the smashed lantern, an old-fashioned 
thing with horn panes, I find a piece of the horn 
has been trampled upon by someone wearing a boot 
heavily nailed, and the horn is indented with six 
dents which form a crescent. The boot that made 
this mark was new or nearly so, or, anyway, recently 
nailed, inasmuch as worn nails would not have 
made such a sharp impression. The nailed boot 
and the force used to drive the dagger into the 
victim’s body point to a man engaged in heavy 
labour, probably a navvy. These two points are 
the only clues I have to work upon at present, but 
they are important ones, and unless I am mistaken 
they will enable me to track the criminal to his 
doom. Cerophagatin will, I hope, help me. It’s 
wonderful stuff and does certainly sharpen up 
one’s wits.” 


The foregoing extract clearly shows Field’s 
ingenious process of reasoning out the theory of the 
crime ; and it indicated what is of great importance 
in such cases—a motive. When once you have 
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determined the motive you have got the key. This 
is an axiom with the crime investigator. 

Of course, the hue and cry for many days was 
very hot, and the papers that live on sensation 
made the most of it. The cheap reporter is a 
wonderfully clever person; he has a lively imagina- 
tion and a profound contempt for logic. In this 
instance, he expressed surprise, if not anger, that 
no one had been arrested. “ The Surrey Tragedy,” 
as he called it, was “ a vulgar, commonplace crime, 
and there ought to be no difficulty in bringing the 
murderer to justice.” 

Field never allowed irresponsible criticism to 
influence him, and he had a contempt for the 
know-all journalist, who writes columns of sensa- 
tional drivel for a few shillings a week. He 
worked in his own way with an unerring instinct 
and the noiselessness of a sleuth-hound. He dis- 
covered a bootmaker in Guildford who dealt in 
cheap boots and shoes of a kind usually worn by 
working people. This man remembered selling a 
pair of nailed boots to a young man a few days 
before the crime was committed. Some of the 
nails were hammered into the centre of the soles 
in crescent form. The purchaser was a thick-set, 
sturdy, young fellow, about two or three-and- 
twenty, and the bootseller inferred that his customer 
was one of a large gang of men engaged in carry- 
ing out some important work on the railway be- 
tween Guildford and Godalming. 

This was one link forged, but beyond a very 
general and somewhat vague description the boot- 
maker could give only scant details about his 
customer. He thought he was rather a sullen sort 
of man, with dark hair, and small, dark eyes. His 
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chin and cheeks—to the best of the shopkeeper’s 
recollection—were clean-shaven, but he had a 
scant moustache. 

Another extract from Field’s notebook will serve 
to show what was in his mind at this point. 


“The broken lantern has yielded a clue. Not 
a very strong one, perhaps, but still a clue, and in 
forging a chain of circumstantial evidence no detail 
must be overlooked. An old-fashioned horn 
lantern is trampled on in a scuffle; one of the 
scufflers places his foot on a piece of the horn, which 
receives an impression of nails in crescent form. 
The soles of the boots of the murdered man were 
not nailed, therefore the impression must have: been 
made by the murderer’s boot. The nails indicated 
that the boot was in all probability the boot of a 
working man. In most country towns there is 
generally one shop at least which is devoted to the 
sale of cheap boots and shoes for working people ; 
I sought out such a shop in Guildford and inter- 
viewed the salesman. He remembered having 
sold a pair of hobnailed boots, with some of the 
nails driven into the sole in crescent form, a few 
days preceding the murder, to a young man ap- 
parently of the navvy class. A navvy would wear 
such boots, a navvy would be strong. It was a 
navvy’s boot that marked the piece of horn of the 
lantern, it was a strong arm that dealt the fatal 
blow. I thus establish two facts. I say facts be- 
cause I am convinced that they are facts, and unless 
I have struck an entirely wrong key-note I shall 
solve this mystery. My subjective mind is pecu- 
liarly alert, thanks to dear old Tanner’s drug. Al- 
most from the first moment of my beginning my 
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investigations I have been forced to the conclusion 
that Mr Fosbrook fell a victim by a mere accidental 
chance. ‘The blow that ended his life was not in- 
tended for him. But for the storm of rain he 
would not have been concerned about the skylight 
of his laboratory being left open. At the moment 
of the crime only two men were in the house, 
namely Mr Fosbrook and the butler. The butler, 
it appears, is rather a finnicking sort of gentleman, 
who has a rooted objection to doing anything that 
does not come strictly within what he is pleased 
to term his ‘ dooty.’. Mr Fosbrook was aware of 
this foible, hence the reason, no doubt, that he did 
not adopt his daughter Dorothy’s suggestion to 
send William, the butler, to close the skylight. 
Now if the murderer made a mistake in his in- 
tended victim, and killed Mr Fosbrook in error, 
who was the person against whom he had de- 
signs? That a murder was premeditated is not 
open to the slightest doubt in my opinion. Prob- 
ably the assassin had been prowling about the 
grounds for some time, and when the rain com- 
menced he may have taken shelter under an open 
ladder-shed, between the stables and the labora- 
tory, and so situated that a person concealed there 
commanded a view of the door of the house that 
gave access to the garden. This is a long shed 
to protect the ladders, which are placed horizon- 
tally along the wall on brackets. It affords an 
excellent hiding-place on a dark night for anyone 
trespassing with evil designs. 

“ Now having formed the opinion that Mr Fos- 
brook fell a victim to an error, I must go a step 
further and endeavour to determine who was the 
intended victim. I have already said that there 
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were but two men in the house, the master and his 
butler. The assassin who was lying in wait was 
probably ignorant of this fact, but by a singular 
coincidence Mr Fosbrook and his butler were so 
much alike in form and build that in the darkness 
one could quite easily have been mistaken for the 
other. Both were portly, as near as possible of 
the same height, and in outline of figure present- 
ing no marked distinction. Supposing, therefore, 
the lurking assassin had been expecting the butler, 
and he saw a person come from the house who 
was very like the butler in figure, he would not 
pause in his excitement to consider the possibility 
of mistake but would rush upon his victim and 
strike. Mr Fosbrook was an active, healthy.man, 
and at the first onset may have closed with his 
antagonist. In the struggle the lantern fell and 
was trampled on, and the assassin being young and 
powerful, and armed with a formidable weapon, 
speedily accomplished his fell purpose; nor would 
he, in his excited state, be aware that the dagger 
had broken. If my line of argument is right, it 
follows that if I can discover why the butler should 
have been an object of hatred so intense that his 
death was desired, I shall be able to spot the 
murderer.” 


William Townley, the butler, had the reputation 
of being a good servant, and was said to be punc- 
tilious about his duties; but, being an uncommuni- 
cative man, and of a domineering disposition, he 
was not liked by the other servants, whom he 
treated as inferiors. Jane Hilderson was par- 
ticularly incensed against him, because, as she 
explained, he was always trying to patronise her, 
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No one in the household knew anything of “ Mr” 
William’s private or domestic affairs. He was 
singularly reticent with regard to these matters. 
He was a young man, only a little over thirty, but, 
being portly, looked older. He had been in 
Mr Fosbrook’s service for two years. He had 
come with a five years’ character from Lord 
William Fitztaggart, and for years previous to 
that he had earned his living as sea steward, 
and had been practically round the world. So 
much Field elicited by dint of clever questioning, 
though the information did not seem to have anv 
tendency towards the elucidation of the mystery. 
An item of intelligence, however, gleaned from 
Miss Dorothy Fosbrook was of importance. She 
was aware that her father, during six months 
preceding his death, had lent his butler various 
sums of money, aggregating between fifty and 
sixty pounds. Her father was a very liberal and 
kind-hearted man, and she believed that the money 
had been lent in answer to William’s earnest 
appeals for means to help him out of some grave 
financial trouble. To Field this fact was sig- 
nificant and suggestive, and, as Townley was 
strangely disinclined to discuss the murder either 
directly or indirectly, Field had recourse to other 
means to bring light on what was now dark and 
obscure. 

Three weeks passed, yet no arrest had been 
made. The papers had worked the sensation for 
all it was worth, and, of course, had come to the 
conclusion that the whole police system was rotten, 
and the authorities woefully stupid and ignorant. 
But Fabian Field was pursuing the even tenor 
of his way very unostentatiously, and with infinite 
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patience unravelling the tangled skein. With an 
eye for everything that, even in a remote degree, 
might be of service to him when engaged in 
investigation, he noted that a large duck-pond 
had recently been formed at the bottom of Mr 
Fosbrook’s grounds. Some planks were still 
lying about together with a broken wheelbarrow 
and heaps of puddling clay. He learned that a 
small gang of workmen had been labouring there 
for three or four months, and the work was not 
yet quite completed. The contract for the pond 
had been given to a man in Guildford named 
Threxford. Field interviewed him. He had em- 
ployed different men from time to time on the job 
since it started. On such work as that he was 
largely dependent on roving labourers, who would 
work for a week or two and then, longing for a 
change, would move on, and, on the other hand, 
some of them, being idle and worthless, had to be 
discharged. He remembered in the early stages 
of the work a young fellow giving the name of 
Jack Compton applied to be taken on the job. He 
had tramped up from somewhere in the Midland 
counties, he said, where he had been engaged in 
the construction of a reservoir. But, as the con- 
tract was finished, he was discharged, and had been 
tramping about in search of work. Threxford 
engaged him at eighteen shillings a week. He 
worked for four weeks and then discharged himself 
to go and work in repairing the railway enibank- 
ment. He was rather a sullen sort of young 
man, according to Threxford; very powerful and 
muscular, but given to shirking work and consum- 
ing large quantities of beer. He had dark hair, 
small, dark eyes and a thin, dark moustache, 
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“TI have made substantial progress in forging 
my chain,” writes Field with reference to this dis- 
covery, “ and I feel sure that if I can lay hands on 
Jack Compton I shall have the murderer of poor 
Mr Fosbrook. But at present it is not very clear 
what connection, if any, there could have been 
_ between Jack Compton and Mr William Townley 

which led the former to resolve to take the life of 
the latter. If the reasons I have already given, 
that Townley was a premeditated victim, and Mr 
Fosbrook the victim of accident, are correct, it 
follows that there must have been some mysterious 
connection between Townley and the navvy, 
Compton. The difference in the social position of 
the two men makes it difficult to suggest a rational 
theory. But the seemingly impossible in criminal 
investigation is often the most probable. One 
thing I am sure of, I have picked up the assassin’s 
trail, and shall run him to earth. What part 
Townley has played in the tragedy will be 
revealed later, for I shall certainly find out. / know 
intuitively that Townley figures in the tragedy. 
Is this the result of cerophagatin? I fancy 
Tanner will be delighted.” 


It was now the fourth week from the night of 
the tragedy, and the mystery from the outside point 
of view seemed as far off solution as ever. The 
local police were of opinion that the crime would 
have to be placed in the category of “ Undis- 
covered.” They argued that where Fabian Field 
had failed no one else was likely to succeed. Of 
course, Field’s failure was a gratuitous assumption. 
He laid no claim to infallibility, but he rarely failed 
if success was possible. He never gave himself 
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away, and never discussed his plans with anyone 
when he was working. At this time William 
Townley had left the Towers. He complained 
that the tragedy had so affected him that it was 
necessary he should have a change. Mrs Fosbrook 
had contemplated discharging him in the course 
of two or three months, as she felt that, as her 
husband was dead, there was no necessity to retain 
the services of a butler; but, as the man was so 
anxious to leave, she accepted his resignation, and 
he departed for the north. At the local post office he 
gave instructions for any letter arriving for him, 
addressed to the Towers, to be readdressed, c/o 
Mrs Reynolds, 2 Briar Cottages, Aintree, Liverpool. 

On the Friday evening of that week, Fabian 
Field, accompanied by four plain-clothes police- 
men, who were instructed to keep in the back- 
ground as much as possible, proceeded to a field 
between Guildford and Godalming. In this field 
a large wooden hut had been erected for the 
accommodation of the navvies working on the 
railway embankment. It was here they partook of 
their food, the contractor employing a man and a 
boy to cook for them. When Field, who was under 
the stimulus of cerophagatin, arrived, the men 
were having their supper. Suspended from the 
roof of the shed were several oil lamps, which 
threw but a dim light over the scene. A long, 
wooden table, formed of rough boards, ran nearly 
the whole length of the hut, and on each side of 
this table was a row of brawny giants, each feeding 
himself, with the aid of a broad-bladed knife and 
a steel-pronged fork, from the contents of a tin 
plate set before him. 

For some moments, Field, unperceived by the 
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majority, stood on the threshold of the entrance 
to the hut surveying the weird scene, and running 
his keen, observant eyes along the rows of the 
weather-beaten toilers who, with appetites whetted 
by hard toil in the open air, were doing full justice 
to their rough meal. Presently he walked slowly 
and coolly down one side of the table; pausing for 
a moment behind a stalwart young fellow with 
clean-shaven face who was wrestling with a slab 
of tough steak in his dish, he suddenly placed the 
piece of the dagger which had been used to kill 
Mr Fosbrook in front of him, remarking in a clear, 
loud voice: “ Jack Compton, | think you’ve seen 
that before.” 

The effect was electrical and dramatic. The 
rattle of knives and forks in tin dishes ceased as 
if by magic; all eyes were bent upon Compton and 
the stern-faced, cool, determined, and alert man 
overshadowing him. For a few moments Compton 
was dumbfounded, as ashen pallor spread over 
his bronzed face, a scared, hunted look came into 
his dark eyes, while a tremor was perceptible in the 
whole of his body, as if he were under the influence 
of an electric current. Then abruptly he swung 
round on the wood bench so as to face the person 
who addressed him so unceremoniously, and with 
an oath, demanded to know what he meant. 
Grasping with the spasmodic grip of passion his 
broad-bladed dinner-knife, he sprang up mena- 
cingly ; but the next instant he was bent backwards 
over the table by a powerful arm pressed against 
his throat; by another dexterous movement Field 
handcuffed him, while the four policemen hurried 
in and secured him. The rest of the navvies 
jumped up excitedly with a sudden impulse of 
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“pallish” feeling, but Field sternly and com- 
mandingly exclaimed: 

“Men, you needn’t disturb yourselves. This 
fellow is suspected of being guilty of the crime 
of the Towers, and, in the name of the law, I 
command you to refrain from offering any obstruc- 
tion to his arrest. Besides, you cannot wish, 
knowingly, to be contaminated by associating with 
a murderer.” 

This was quite sufficient. There-was a revulsion 
at once, and all those tough, soil-stained toilers 
inwardly shrank from the suspected murderer, who 
was led out into the darkness of the night by 
his captors. 


For days afterwards the papers made the most 
of the story of the clever and dramatic capture of 
the man known as Jack Compton, upon whom 
suspicion had fastened. 

Fabian Field’s work in connection with the case 
had finished. He had swept his prey into the Law’s 
net, and it was for the Law to take up and continue 
the chain where he left off. This it did, and the 
meshes were gradually drawn tighter. Within a 
fortnight of Compton’s capture the public were 
furnished with a startling sequel. Mr William 
Townley, late butler in the service of the late 
Mr Fosbrook, of the Towers, Surrey, put a 
sudden end to his existence in the house of his 
aunt at 2 Briar Cottages, Aintree, Liverpool, by 
swallowing a powerful dose of cyanide of potas- 
sium, which he had in all probability obtained 
from Mr Fosbrook’s laboratory. Among the dead 
butler’s papers were found numerous letters, some 
initialled “J.C.”; others without any signature 
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whatever, but all in the same handwriting. The 
writing was not bad, but many words were misspelt. 
Those letters were written, as was proved con- 
clusively by the accused man, Compton, and they 
revealed the fact that he was Townley’s half- 
brother. He had, under threats of hounding 
Townley out of his situation and ruining him by 
making known some misdemeanour of years before, 
exacted considerable sums of money from him, 
and when the funds were of necessity stopped the 
unhappy Townley’s life was menaced. Compton, 
as was made clear, was one of the men who had 
worked in forming the duck-pond. He knew the 
grounds and the laboratory, and he had become 
acquainted with the fact that nearly every evening 
about nine o’clock Mr William Townley left the 
house by the back-entrance, as, by going down 
the grounds, getting over a gate, and crossing a 
field, he gained, by a short cut, a cottage occupied 
by a pretty young widow, to whom he was paying 
his addresses. On the night of the storm 
Compton had been lying in wait. The heavy 
downpour of rain caused him to take shelter under 
the ladder-shed. He saw a man come from the 
house, and concluded it was his half-brother, 
from whom, under menace of death, he intended to 
demand more money. Although he made no 
confession, the inference was that, finding he had 
made a mistake, and, being tackled by the master, 
he stabbed him in order to release himself. It was 
the act of a desperate ruffian, who, in fear of his 
own skin, did not hesitate to take the life of an 
unoffending gentleman. 

Compton, whose real name was proved to be 
Cecil Townley, had been a sailor for many years, 
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and, like his half-brother, had sailed in almost 
every sea. He was identified as the man who 
purchased the boots in Guildford, and the nails of 
those boots corresponded with the impress on the 
piece of horn. 

And so, link by link, the chain of circumstantial 
evidence was formed which ultimately brought the 
malefactor to a well-deserved doom. 

But for Field’s remarkable deduction, that Mr 
Fosbrook had been assassinated by a mistake, the 
chances were that the murderer would never have 
been brought to justice. 


THE FOURTH TRIUMPH 
THE FATE OF JUDITH DE QUESADA 


Wuen Field had solved the problem of the 
tragedy of the Towers, he called upon his friend, 
Professor Tanner, for whom he undoubtedly enter- 
tained the strongest possible feeling of regard; but 
the Professor was still unappeased, and declared 
there could be no reconciliation until the stolen 
cerophagatin had been restored. 

“TI can only restore it,” said Field, “on your 
giving me a solemn undertaking that you will not 
destroy it as you threatened, and will let me have 
as much as I desire.” 

The Professor resolutely declined to commit 
himself to any such undertaking, whereupon Field 
declared that he could not, and would not, part 
with his precious possession. Tanner was annoyed 
by his friend’s obstinacy, and again warned him 
in all seriousness against the risks he ran in accus- 
toming himself to the use of the potent stimulant. 
Field reiterated his oft-repeated statement that he 
cared nothing for risks, and that he was prepared 
to face death itself so long as he could triumph 
where others failed. He admitted that this was 
vanity, but a vanity, as he claimed, which was 
deserving of praise. In spite of the argument, the 
Professor refused to be reconciled. His own 
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vanity had been wounded, and the wound had not 
yet healed. Secretly, however, he admired Field, 
and was sincerely desirous of saving him from the 
consequences of his own rashness, but, as Field 
showed that he was not desirous of being saved, 
the strained relations between the two men 
continued. | 

Although Fabian Field had a great objection 
to being lionised, he by no means held himself 
aloof from society. He liked to study human 
nature under every conceivable condition, and 
though at no pains to conceal his cynicism, and 
in certain moods was apt to be particularly caustic, 
if not absolutely rude, he was much sought after, 
and when it became known that he had succeeded 
in solving the Guildford affair, and while the papers 
were still singing his praise he received an 
invitation to a garden-party in the grounds of 
Cedar House at Richmond, the residence of Lady 
Vermacott, a widow of “a certain age,” as the 
French say, but who nevertheless was very fond 
of gaiety and entertainment. Field accepted this 
invitation, and as the day was exceptionally fine, 
her ladyship’s grounds were almost inconveniently 
crowded. Although Field had had no previous 
acquaintance with Lady Vermacott, she received 
hine with much graciousness and condescension, 
and talked to him almost as she would have done 
to an old friend. She monopolised his company for 
a short time, and then suddenly exclaimed as she _ 
saw a young lady approaching: “Ah! here is 
someone to whom I wish you to make yourself 
particularly agreeable. As you are already ac- 
quainted, you need no introduction.” 

The young lady was Miss Lulu Webster, who 
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was coming towards the hostess, without evidently 
recognising Field, who, at that moment, had his 
back towards her. As he turned round, the sur- 
prise of each was mutual, and Lulu betrayed a good 
deal of confusion. There was a merry twinkle in 
Lady Vermacott’s eyes as she moved away to greet 
some other guest. Field was quick to notice the 
expression on her ladyship’s face, and at once 
jumped to the conclusion that she had designs 
upon him, for he had heard that she prided herself 
on her skill as a matchmaker. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Webster,” he said, as he grasped Lulu’s hand. “I 
am not mistaken I think in assuming that our 
meeting here to-day is quite accidental? ” 

“Absolutely, as far as I am concerned,” she 
answered, drawing herself up with an air of 
dignity. “ When we parted last we said farewell ; 
you cannot have forgotten? And I took that to 
mean that we did not wish to meet again.” 

“True, true,” he murmured, as he stroked his 
face from his forehead to his chin with his open 
palm, a confirmed habit when he was unusually 
thoughtful. “ True, true,” he repeated, “ and fare- 
well seems to imply a parting for ever, doesn’t it? ” 

An expression of pain crossed her beautiful 
face, and when she answered him it was in the 
tones of one whose pride had been wounded. 

“That is why you uttered it, I suppose, Mr 
Field. I hope, therefore, that I shall not appear 
ungrateful if I suggest that we repeat the farewell 
now and for the last time. So good-bye, farewell. 
It is absurd for a man and woman to meet when 
the man is desirous of avoiding the woman.” 

He threw out his hand suddenly, as if to grasp 
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hers, but checked himself as suddenly, for there 
were people near. 

“You mistake me, Miss Webster,” he answered 
with the fervour of earnestness. “ But let us stroll 
down this path. I want to talk to you.” He in- 
dicated a shady walk beneath over-arching trees. 
She complied with his request without a word. 
She felt powerless to refuse ; she tried to say “ No,” 
but could not utter the word. When they had 
gone a few yards he looked at her with a look of 
infinite tenderness. “I repeat, you are mistaken 
if you suppose that I am izdifferent to you,” he 
said, “ but I have no faith in myself. I feel that 
Nature intended I should lead a lonely life, and 
that it would be a mistake on the part of any 
woman to entrust her happiness into my keeeping. 
I fancy I am not quite as other men are. Outside 
of my calling, I seem unable to interest myself in 
anything, and there are few people I can take to. 
I suppose it is the fault of my temperament.” 

“The commonplace to the commonplace,” she 
remarked somewhat cryptically. 

“What am I to understand by that, Miss 
Webster? ” 

“Commonplace people gravitate towards their 
kind,” she said by way of explanation, though it 
was hardly an explanation. 

“Tt is certain that you are not commonplace,” 
he answered quickly. 

“TI like to think I am not,” she remarked, as she 
averted her gaze from him, “ but I suppose I am 
mistaken.” 

He remained silent for some moments. Her 
fine face wore a troubled expression. When he 
spoke there was a ring of pathos in his tone, 
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“No, you are not mistaken; you are a type 
apart, Miss Webster. So am I; but I am selfish, 
egotistical, erratic, cynical, pessimistic. I am 
without heart; I am brutal, I place but little value 
on my life——” 

“I don’t believe you,” she retorted quickly, 
as she met his gaze, while her face flushed. 
“Erratic, cynical, pessimistic, you may be; but you 
are not selfish, not egotistical, not brutal, not heart- 
less. You do not do yourself justice, Mr Field.” 

“Tam afraid you overrate me, but in one par- 
ticular at least you are correct. I find I am not 
heartless. Some subtle influence you possess con- 
vinces me of that. In your presence | feel as if I 
were under a magnetic spell. Feelings arise 
which I have never before experienced in the 
presence of any other woman. Your beauty, 
your sweetness : 

She laid a warning hand on him. Her face and 
neck were scarlet. 

“ Please, stop; you must not flatter me. I hate 
flattery,” she whispered. “If you do I shall retort 
and say, ‘ You are so clever, so brilliant, so differ- 
ent from other men, so singularly interesting and 
original, so full of fine feeling—— ” 

“Come, come, Miss Webster,” he laughed. 
“ You are piling it on too thickly, and crediting me 
with attributes to which I can lay no claim.” 

“Very well, then,’ she replied, ironically, 
“each of us is indulging in mere commonplace 
flattery: fe 

“By Heaven! I am not,” he cried, entirely 
carried away by his feelings. “ You are a peerless 
woman, a woman at whose feet I could prostrate 
myself 
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He seized her hand, but drew from her suddenly 
as Lady Vermacott hurried up to them, and in 
breathless tones exclaimed: 

“Tve been seeking you everywhere, Mr Field. 
Do you know, I had really come to the conclusion 
that, feeling bored, you had gone away; though, 
with such a charming companion as Miss Webster, 
there is not much fear of your being bored, is there? 
She has told me all about the romantic circum- 
stances under which you first met her, and I am 
sure she feels indebted to you, and considers you 
brilliant and clever. [I am sorry, however, to inter- 
rupt your ¢éte-a-téte, but a gentleman has just 
come from the Home Office, Mr Field, and is 
most anxious to see you. He went to your lodg- 
ings it appears, and they told him you were here. 
He says his business is very urgent. I am sure 
Miss Webster will excuse you, won’t you, dear? ” 

Lulu, who had not yet recovered from the con- 
fusion into which she had been thrown by Lady 
Vermacott’s sudden appearance no less than by 
her remarks, said somewhat hastily: 

“JT have not the slightest influence over Mr 
Field, I assure you, nor do I control his move- 
ments. Pray, don’t make any mistake, Lady 
Vermacott, and do not jump to conclusions that 
are absolutely wrong.” 

“My dear child, don’t be hoighty-toighty. I 
didn’t think you were so sensitive,” cried her lady- 
ship. “Now go and make yourself agreeable to 
the rest of my guests like the angel that you are, 
while I accompany Mr Field to the house.” 

Field raised his hat as his eyes met those of 
Miss Webster, whose face betrayed the disap- 
pointment she felt, and, as she tripped away 
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towards the lawn where a band was playing, 
Field and her ladyship walked in the direction of 
the house, where the messenger from the Home 
Office was waiting. 

“That girl is desperately in love with you, 
Mr Field,” remarked Lady Vermacott, with a 
tinkling little laugh. “I hope you won’t let her 
sigh in vain.” 

“ Has she told you so?” asked Field quickly 
and commandingly. 

“Well—no; not exactly.” 

“Then how do you justify your assertion? ” 

“ Tam a woman,” replied her ladyship pointedly. 

“And a clever and charming one, to boot,” 
responded Field gallantly; “ but you exaggerate 
the facts of the case. You see things from the 
wrong perspective, and jump to hasty conclusions 
from false premises.” 

“ Do I?” said her ladyship with a curious intona- 
tion, while her forehead wrinkled and her eyes 
searched his. 

“ Anyway, I hope it is zo¢ so,” continued Field ; 
“it would be a misfortune.” 

“Why? ”—this in a tone of amazement. 

“ Because I am not a marrying man.” 

“Oh, oh!” laughed her ladyship, “time will 
prove that. Anyway, I shouldn’t like to bet on it. 
Other men have made that declaration, but sooner 
or later have succumbed. Ah! here is the person 
who wishes to see you,” she added, as a well- 
dressed man with a clean-shaven face descended 
the steps of the house and handed a note to Field, 
who hurriedly perused it; then, turning to his 
hostess, begged her to excuse him as an important 
matter demanded his presence elsewhere. Lady 
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Vermacott seemed disappointed, and, as she shook 
his hand, she asked in a half-whisper: 
“Would you like me to give any message 


to 

“No,” he interrupted sharply; then, in a more 
modified tone, “ Yes, please; simply say farewell 
for me. She will know what it means.” 

Amazement sat on her ladyship’s face, but she 
had no chance to reply or question further, as Field 
had run up the steps, and in a few minutes he and 
his messenger were driving as fast as a well-horsed 
hansom would convey them back to London, their 
destination being the Home Office. Some hours 
later he was on his way to the south-west of 
England by the night mail to try and solve the 
mystery of a remarkable tragedy. 

It appeared that Admiral Sir George Sheddon, 
retired, was travelling with his wife from London 
to his home near Collingbourne, not far from 
Andover. He occupied a beautiful old mansion 
known as the Priory, which stood on rising 
ground and commanded magnificent views. Sir 
George had been in London attending an im- 
portant meeting of a company of which he was 
chairman, while his wife had passed the day 
shopping. They left London by a late train, and, 
knowing that they would not be able to get a 
connecting train at Andover Junction, the Admiral 
had telegraphed to his coachman to meet him with 
the brougham. They arrived at the junction at 
midnight. It was then raining heavily, and an 
eerie wind was sweeping across the landscape. 

Sir George and his lady were the only passengers 
who alighted, and their attention was at once 
arrested by the voice of a lady who spoke very bad, 
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broken English, and was evidently in great dis- 
tress. She was talking to the stationmaster, and 
the Admiral heard her say in tearful and emotional 
tones: 

“It is not possebel I stay. What I do? My 
baggage is gone; I have not money in my purse. 
I speak leetle only of ze language of your country. 
Mon Dieu! Je suis perdu.” 

A lady in distress appealed at once to the in- 
stincts of the old sailor, and, being well acquainted 
with Mr Randal, the stationmaster, he ventured to 
inquire the cause of the lady’s trouble. Mr Randal 
explained that she had come from London by the 
preceding train, a slow one, and had a second-class 
ticket for Taunton. She had got out of the train 
at the junction to go to the refreshment-room to 
obtain some coffee and food, as there was a twenty 
minutes’ wait, and when she returned to the plat- 
form the train had departed, so it was impossible 
for her to reach Taunton that night, as there was 
no other train. He had been advising her to stay 
at the little inn at the junction, and go on by the 
first train in the morning. 

The lady, who was young, singularly handsome, 
and well dressed, was greatly agitated, and at once 
began to tell her woes to the Admiral, but in such 
involved English that he could hardly understand 
her, so he inquired if she was French, as he under- 
stood and spoke French perfectly. She brightened 
up, informed him that she was not French, but 
spoke the language. He asked her several ques- 
tions, and she informed him that her name was 
Judith de Quesada, that she was a Spanish Mexi- 
can, and had only been in England a very short 
time. She was on her way to stay with a family 
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in Taunton, whose acquaintance she had made in 
Mexico, where they had resided for a long time. 
On reaching the junction, she felt hungry and a 
little faint, and had gone to the refreshment-room 
to obtain something to eat and some coffee. A 
foreign gentleman, whom she had noticed on the 
platform at Waterloo, followed her in, and ordered 
coffee. He got into conversation with her, and as 
he spoke Spanish she was only too pleased as a 
stranger in a strange land to converse with him. 
She told him where she had come from, and where 
she was going to. When she got anxious about 
returning to the train, he assured her there was 
plenty of time and that he himself was journeying 
westward. At last, when she went on to the plat- 
form, she found, to her amazement and horror, that 
the train had departed. 

“ But where is the stranger? ” asked the Admiral. 

“ Indeed, indeed I do not know. In my distress 
I had forgotten all about him.” 

By this time the mail train had left, and the 
platform was practically deserted, save for the little 
group, consisting of the stationmaster, Sir George 
and Lady Sheddon, Sir George’s coachman, and a 
couple of railway porters. One of the latter volun- 
teered the statement that he had noticed the lady 
and a dark, foreign-looking gentleman coming out 
of the refreshment-room as the red tail-light of 
their train was disappearing in the distance, but he 
did not see where the gentleman went to, for at 
that moment he was called away to handle some 
luggage that had to be sent on by the mail by 
which Sir George had arrived. 

As naturally it was a matter of wonder what 
had become of the man, the stationmaster in- 
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structed the porters to search the platform, and he 
himself went to the refreshment-room, which was 
closed for the night as soon as the mail had 
departed; but of course the door was opened at 
his request. The barmaids were engaged in 
clearing up and in covering over the eatables on 
the counter. He ascertained that the lady and 
gentleman had been observed sitting at one of the 
little tables partaking of coffee and sandwiches. 
It was noted that the man ate but little, though the 
lady partook very freely of the food and wound up 
with cakes. They were seen to leave together, but 
beyond that nothing further was known. The man 
was described as being well dressed, short, in- 
tensely dark, with very brilliant black eyes, and 
hairless face. 

Although there was a certain amount of mystery 
in all this, no great importance was attached to it 
at the moment, notwithstanding that the porters 
had failed to find any trace of the stranger. There- 
upon, as the hour was so late, and the weather so 
bad, the gallant old sailor, after consulting with 
his wife, offered to extend hospitality to Miss 
de Quesada for the night, an offer she most readily 
accepted with a profusion of grateful thanks. The 
stationmaster, however, drew Sir George on one 
side and cautioned him, suggesting that the woman 
was possibly an adventuress, and the mysterious 
disappearance of her companion was a very sus- 
picious incident. But Sir George, in his bluff, 
hearty way, said he wasn’t going to leave a woman 
in distress, and as his wife was agreeable he would 
give her the hospitality of his home. 

The fittle dramatic scene being thus terminated, 
the party proceeded to the comfortable brougham, 
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and the stationmaster said he would telegraph to 
the next stopping station for the lady’s small 
belongings which she had left in the carriage, to 
be taken care of; and to Taunton, with instruc- 
tions for her luggage to be placed in the left- 
luggage office. He had quite made up his mind, 
however, that something was wrong, and he 
considered that Sir George was worse than foolish 
for being, as he considered, so easily gulled. As 
soon as she was seated in the brougham, the 
belated foreigner handed the Admiral her card, on 
which was engraved : 


Signora Judith de Quesada, 
Mexico City. 


The splendid pair of horses drawing the 
brougham did not take long to cover the distance 
between the station and the Priory. It was a 
little after one o'clock when they arrived. On 
alighting and entering the hall of the mansion, 
Miss de Quesada was very pale, and appeared to 
be faint and suffering, so Sir George and Lady 
Sheddon took her into the dining-room, and gave 
her a glass of sherry, which revived her. 

She apologised for causing her hosts so much 
trouble, and said she supposed that the excitement 
had upset her. Sir George, who was a most 
generous, hospitable, and kindly gentleman, with- 
out any suspicion, set her at her ease, and, leaving 
her in the care of his wife, wished her good night, 
and retired. 

Lady Sheddon instructed her maid to see to the 
guest’s comfort; to set light to the fire in her bed- 
room, supply her with toilet requisites, and she 
herself accompanied her to the chamber she was to 
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occupy, a snug, beautiful-furnished room on the 
same floor as Sir George and Lady Sheddon’s 
own room. She was much impressed with Miss 
de Quesada, and the two ladies continued to chat 
for a few minutes while the maid got the fire to 
blaze up, and procured night-robe, brushes, and 
other things. Lady Sheddon was particularly 
struck with the girl’s beauty and her intelligence. 
She was exceedingly well-educated, and, as Lady 
Sheddon was also a fluent scholar, she had no 
difhculty in conversing freely with her unexpected 
guest, and during the short interview she formed 
the conclusion that Judith de Quesada had a 
history. Women are quick in understanding each 
other; Lady Sheddon being very sympathetic, her 
sympathies and interests were alike aroused. 
Judith was a stranger, far from her home and kin, 
and that fact in itself won on the lady host’s feel- 
ings, for, like her husband, she was without 
suspicion, and was disposed to think well of 
everyone. It did not occur to her that she and 
her husband were taking a risk in harbouring this 
foreign stranger. 

“Well, now, you get to bed,” she said kindly. 
“ You look fagged out, and very pale, but a good 
night’s rest will put you all right; and to-morrow 
you shall tell me something about yourself.” 

“Ah!” sighed Judith, pathetically, “1 do so 
want a genuine woman friend to whom I can talk, 
and who will give me good advice. The world is 
so harsh and unkind, and there are so many bad 
people in it.” 

“Yes, but plenty of good ones too,” responded 
the hostess, cheerily ; “ but, bless me, a young and 
handsome woman like you should not be pessi- 
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mistic. Why, you have life before you, and if 
you play your cards well you may be as happy 
as you like.” 

A little shudder shook Judith and she shrugged 
her shoulders, while her beautiful, dark eyes had 
a strange, dreamy expression in them. Then a 
sad smile played about her mouth, a smile of pain, 
not gladness. 

“Madame is more than kind,” she said. “ How 
can I thank you? Perhaps the extraordinary 
chance that has brought us together may be the 
means of making me quite happy.” 

“T hope so,” responded the lady quickly, some- 
what moved by her guest’s pathetic tone. “ Now, 
good night. Sleep well; God bless you. To- 
morrow we will have a long talk.” 

Judith took the hand outstretched to hers 
and kissed it, in accordance with a Spanish 
custom, saying, as tears dropped down from her 
eyes: 

“ How can I ever thank you for all this kindness 
to me, a stranger, whose acquaintance you made 
but an hour ago.” 

“Oh! I want no thanks, my dear. The least we 
can do is to try and be of some use to one another 
in this world.” 

Again Judith expressed her heartfelt gratitude, 
and the ladies parted. If Judith de Quesada was 
acting a part, then she must have been a remar- 
kably clever actress. 

“That is a most interesting, clever girl,” said 
Lady Sheddon to her husband when she got into 
her bedroom. 

“ She’s a devilish good-looking one,” grunted the 
Admiral ; “ egad! she is,” 
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“Oh, of course, that’s just like a man! When 
you see a pretty face you begin to rave.” 

“ Just so, my dear,” he replied, cheerily, as he 
tenderly kissed her; “that is why I raved about 
you. 

“ There, you flatterer, get into bed,” replied the 
lady, with a satisfied smile. “ Well, of course, the 
girl’s good-looking ; but she’s got some secret grief, 
and I’m going to find out all about it to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, that’s just like a woman!” retorted her 
husband, laughingly; “ trust you for finding out a 
secret. Shut the two of you up for an hour with 
tea and toast, and you'll know her history, and the 
history of all her ancestors, or ’m a Dutchman. 
Well, egad! I confess I feel rather interested in the 
girl myself. It’s a long time since I set eyes on 
such a pretty wench. I shall fallin love with her.” 

“ George!” exclaimed his spouse sternly, as she 
turned suddenly from the looking-glass, for she 
was in the act of taking down her back hair, and 
flashed an angry glance at him. 

George did not seem abashed, though he 
scrambled into bed, and pulled the clothes up about 
his ears, and as the house seemed to rock with the 
wind while the rain beat against the windows with 
the sound of whip lashes, he growled: 

“Whew: what a night! Why, it’s blowing 
half a gale of wind.” 

It was like the wailing of a tragic chorus, though 
no soul under that hospitable roof dreamed how 
near tragedy was. 


The morning broke, dull and sullen. The 
wind had gone down, but the rain still fell steadily. 
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At half-past eight the maid carried in my lady’s 
tea and drew the blinds. 

“Jane, have you taken some tea to the lady 
we brought home with us last night?” asked 
Lady Sheddon. 

“ Not yet, my lady; but I will do so.” 

“And Jane, make her understand that she 
needn’t be in a hurry to get up. Tell her we shall 
not breakfast before ten.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Half an hour later Jane knocked excitedly on 
Lady Sheddon’s door, and, in response to the 
“ Come in,” entered with a scared look on her face. 

“Oh, my lady! oh, please do come quick! the 
young lady does look so queer. I am afraid there 
is something wrong.” 

Lady Sheddon sprang out of bed, and was 
quickly followed by her husband. She slipped on 
a dressing-gown, thrust her feet into bedroom 
slippers, and followed the frightened Jane to the 
guest-chamber. 

Signora Judith de Quesada was lying half-in and 
half-out of bed. Her face was distorted with agony ; 
her limbs twisted, her hands clenched, the nails 
dug into the palms. Her long, black hair, which 
fell in profusion about her neck and shoulders, 
heightened and emphasised the ghastly pallor of 
her features. Lady Sheddon started with fright. 
She touched one of the clenched hands, then 
uttered a half-suppressed scream, and fled, falling 
into her husband’s arms as he was coming along 
the passage towards the room. 

“My God! George,” she exclaimed, “ the poor 
woman’s dead.” 

Yes, it was true; there was no to-morrow for 
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’ Judith de Quesada. During the stormy hours of 
that tragic night Death had claimed her; and it 
was only too obvious that she had died a terrible 
and agonising death. 

“ Poor creature, poor creature,” sobbed the old 
Admiral, moved to deep emotion, as he gazed some 
minutes later on the dead woman; “ she was too 
beautiful and too young to have laid violent hands 
on herself, as she evidently has done. Life should 
have been full of joy for her. But, alas! one never 
knows. A smiling face very frequently is but a 
mask to a broken heart.” 

It can well be understood that the consternation 
and distress in that well-ordered household were 
very great when the news flew through it that the 
strange lady whom the master and mistress had 
brought home with them had died in the night. 
The Admiral’s belief that Judith de Quesada had 
committed suicide was commonly shared; and 
Lady Sheddon recalled how Judith had given every 
indication of being unhappy, and being oppressed 
with some sense of wrong. 

When the effects of the first shock had passed, 
no time was lost in notifying the Chief Constable 
of Andover. A cursory medical examination 
seemed to make it clear that it was a case of death 
from an irritant poison, and the agonised features 
and contorted limbs suggested arsenic in some 
form or other. 

In a few hours the mystery had deepened by a 
report of Mr Randal, the stationmaster at the 
junction, that, in reply to his telegrams, no small 
belongings could be found in the carriage said 
to have been occupied by the dead woman, nor was 
any luggage such as she had described put out at 
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Taunton. The woman’s sudden death rendered 
a post-mortem examination necessary, and it was 
established beyond doubt that death was due to 
poison, though the nature of the poison could not 
then be determined. Nothing was found in her 
possession to suggest that the woman had poisoned 
herself. |The Coroner’s inquest, failed to elicit 
how the poison had been administered, and the 
aspects of the case darkened, until mysterious 
whispers ran that the girl had been murdered. 

“ Murdered! ” 

“Murdered by whom?” Some person in the 
Priory? It seemed absurd, but there were wise- 
acres who shook their heads sagely and muttered 
vague hints. At such a time, of course, Solomons 
are very plentiful. But here was a problem for 
solution which needed a skilled and trained mind 
to solve, for the wild theories of the irresponsible 
mob were valueless, so the inquest was adjourned, 
and the services of Fabian Field procured. Field 
hurried to the scene of the tragedy, and, after 
carefully investigating the facts as far as they were 
known, he admitted that the puzzle was one which 
at that stage seemed very difficult of solution. The 
medical evidence placed it beyond doubt that 
Judith de Quesada had died of a powerful poison, 
but the doctors averred that it was not a poison. 
known generally, and they themselves declined to 
give it a name. The result was certain organs 
had been submitted to a Government analyst. 
Field differed from the local wiseacres, who 
declared dogmatically, “ Of course, it’s a case of 
suicide.” He saw no “ of course ” in it at all, and 
he interested himself in the movements of the 
mysterious stranger who had been seen in the girl’s 
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company at the junction. There was no question 
about his being there. There was no question 
about his having been seen to go to the platform 
with her just as the train was steaming out of the 
station. It was a physical impossibility for him to 
have caught the train, and he vanished into the 
darkness. Why? Field answered his question by 
suggesting the strong probability that the stranger, 
for a reason not easily definable at that moment, 
had administered the poison to the girl, and left 
her there to die. He kept his theory to himself, 
though he did suggest to the local authorities that it 
was a case of murder, not suicide. In this opinion, 
however, he stood absolutely alone, unless, as one 
flippant reputation-destroyer put it, “ Admiral Sir 
George Sheddon had himself poisoned the girl.” 

In the course of a week, Field was secretly 
informed of the analysis. The girl had died from 
the effects of an exceedingly rare poison, the alka- 
loid extract of a peculiar swamp lily, found only 
in tropical countries. A fatal dose was from fifteen 
to twenty grains. Its action was slow but sure, 
and the victim might not experience any ill-effects 
for some hours after swallowing a fatal dose. With 
the exception of a slight bitterness, which could be 
disguised by tea or coffee, it was practically taste- 
less. It dissolved very readily in hot liquid. All 
this was from the text-books. The poison was 
known to toxicologists, but there was no recorded 
case of death from it in England. 

On the receipt of this report, Field came to the 
decided opinion that it was a case of cold-blooded 
murder. It seemed :to him outside the range of 
probability that the poor girl had alighted at 
Andover with the deliberate intention of destroying 
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herself by slow poison. Besides, a railway ticket 
from London to Taunton was found in a small 
satchel she had carried with her to the Priory. 
He learned that she was not known to any person 
in the Somersetshire town. In the satchel referred 
to were a handkerchief, a scent-bottle, pair of 
scissors, and a card bearing the address of a 
boarding-house in Russell Square, London. In- 
quiry revealed the fact that she had stayed at that 
address for a week, and had told the landlady’s 
daughter that she had come from Mexico, and had 
travelled from Trinidad, in the West Indies, b 

one of the Royal Mail steamers. When she left 
for her journey to the west she had taken all her 
luggage with her. This consisted of a large trunk 
and a portmanteau. In addition, she had a hand- 
bag, and two or three small packages. She left 
nothing behind her, with the exception of a letter 
which was found in the drawer of the dressing- 
table and a tiny Spanish prayer-book, bound in 
red morocco, which she had evidently forgotten. 
It was obvious that these two articles must have 
been overlooked. On the fly-leaf of the prayer- 
book, this inscription appeared in English: “ To 
Judith de Quesada from her loving friend, Alice 
Aglatine.” The letter, which was very short, was 
signed, “ Philip Aglatine,” and bore a recent date. 
It was as follows: 


“ ‘TAUNTON, 
“ Thursday morning. 
“Dear JupirH,—We shall expect you on the 


15th by the train leaving Waterloo at 8.30. We 
will meet you, Your sincere friend, 


“ Pytip AGLATINE,” 
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The inscription on the prayer-book had been 
written long before the letter, presumably in 
Mexico; and in Taunton there was no one of the 
name of Philip Aglatine at the address given. 

Field was perfectly sure now that Judith had 
been [ured from London in order that she might 
be killed, and lured in a very clever manner. The 
criminal had made his plans with devilish cunning. 
He had fixed on the 8.30 train because it made a 
long stop at Andover Junction, and he counted 
on Judith going into the refreshment-room after 
the cold and slow journey down from London. 
Had his plan miscarried there he would have fol- 
lowed her into the train. But things turned out 
as he had anticipated, and having administered 
the poison, he left the poor girl to die. That was 
Field’s theory, and, if correct, it was a crime of 
fiendish subtlety, of cold-blooded cruelty. The 
task imposed upon Field was to trace the stranger 
who was seen in Judith’s company at the junction ; 
not an easy task by any means. The man had not 
left Andover by train. Field studied the problem, 
and found that by walking across the country a 
distance of ten miles he could reach an important 
station on another line of railway. At that station, 
a train, travelling from the west, stopped for about 
ten minutes at seven in the morning. Field 
covered the route like a bloodhound following a 
trail, through the medium of his astounding in- 
stinct; quickened by the cerophagatin he felt 
certain he was following in the murderer’s foot- 
steps. No first-class ticket was issued from that 
station by the seven o'clock train on the morning 
of Judith’s death, but that only showed the extra- 
ordinary cunning of her slayer. Had he travelled 
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first-class he would have drawn attention to him- 
self, for there was not a single first-class taken, but 
several people booked third-class, for it was a 
market train, so he was in a crowd. 

On reaching London Field began his seat for 
an Aglatine; it was an uncommon name. He 
found that there was a foreign firm in London 
styled Aglatine, Morris & Pedrillo. They were 
Mexican merchants. The head of the firm was 
Philip Aglatine. When the letter found at the 
boarding-house where Judith had stayed was 
shown to him he pronounced it a forgery, although 
the writing and signature were very like his. The 
prayer-book had been given to Judith by his 
daughter, Alice, six years before, in Mexico City, 
where the Aclatines were then residing. Alice 
and Judith were great friends. 

Judith was the daughter of an exceedingly clever 
man, who had once been a prominent member of 
a secret band of revolutionists known as “ The 
Brotherhood of the Golden Star.” Judith had at 
first identified herself with the revolutionists, but 
their cold-blooded crimes, their merciless assassina- 
tions horrified her and she withdrew, having first 
taken her English friends into her confidence. 
Fearing she might be killed they advised her to 
go to an aunt who resided in Florida. Subse- 
auently she gave information to the Mexican 
Government—her father having died in the mean- 
time—and it led to the Brotherhood being broken 
up, while many of its members were arrested and 
shot. Fora long time after Judith left Mexico the 
Aglatines heard nothing of her, and they came to 
the conclusion that she was dead. 

Furnished with this information, Field had 
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another link for his chain. And now, he argued 
that whoever it was who had lured poor Judith to 
her doom, he must have known of her connection 
with the Aglatines, and, by a parity of reasoning, 
he came trom Mexico. Another deduction of 
Field’s was, that the murderer had not done his 
business single-handed, but had been aided by a 
confederate or confederates, otherwise, how was it 
the girl’s luggage had disappeared? _ 

After several adjournments, the final stage of 
the inquest was reached, and, though no definite 
evidence was forthcoming, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown. 

A week after the verdict had been given, and 
some new interest was attracting public attention, 
a queer-looking old man, with coarse, straggling 
grey hair hanging over his forehead and into his 
eyes, obtained a lodging in a ramshackle house 
in one of the streets of doubtful repute out of 
Tottenham Court Road. The house was kept by 
a German who took in lodgers, mostly foreigners, 
and one of the rooms was used by a club, or 
society, the members of which were Mexicans. 
How the foreign lodgers lived, and what they did 
was a mystery. The landlord, Fritz Holtzsattle, 
neither knew nor cared. All that he concerned 
himself about was getting his rent. The old, grey- 
headed man represented himself as a Frenchman, 
by trade an engraver. He had heard much of 
London. It was El Dorado; it had lured him from 
his native Paris, where he had starved, for work 
was scarce and wages low, and he had come to 
El Dorado, hoping to get some of its boundless 
wealth. His name was Pleon; he was poor, but 
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honest and respectable. A fortnight’s rent paid in 
advance satisfied the greedy German for the time, 
and he gave the miserable old engraver a tiny, fetid 
room on the second floor, and hinted, as delicately 
as such a debased specimen of his kind could, that 
if, at the end of the fortnight, Mr Engraver was 
not prepared to pay a further sum in advance, he 
would be fired out without the slightest compunc- 
tion. The Frenchman looked doleful, but said he 
hoped his little stock of money would not be 
exhausted before he got to work; he was sure he 
would get work; London was a great city, and he 
was clever at his trade. 

Now, it chanced that the room beneath the 
engraver’s room was the club-room, and, prompted 
by some strange curiosity, the engraver produced 
from a carpet-bag he carried several queer-looking 
tools, and with one of these he bored a very small 
hole through the flooring and the ceiling of the 
club-room close to the wall. That done he passed 
a copper wire, furnished at one end with a tiny disc, 
through the. hole and connected the wire in his 
room to a little square box, to which was attached a 
flexible cord, terminating in a disc about the size 
of a florin. When the members of the club were 
gathered together, the old Frenchman sat on the 
floor of his room very patiently, and held the disc 
to his ear. The square box was an electric battery 
cunningly conceived, and it enabled the engraver to 
hear with perfect distinctness every word that the 
gentlemen below uttered. If they had known that 
their conversation was being conveyed to the ear 
of the inquisitive old Frenchman, by means of a 
bit of copper wire and a little battery, they would 
probably have stabbed, shot, or poisoned the eaves- 
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dropper, for when a number of gentlemen are 
talking cabinet secrets it is very annoying to find 
that the secrets have reached ears for which they 
were never intended. However, they remained in 
ignorance, and the French engraver listened to 
them by night and watched them by day. He 
was a patient old man, although he seemed dull 
and stupid, and Herr Fritz Holtzsattle felt sure that 
he would have to fire him out when his fortnight 
had expired. As the Herr commented to his frau, 
“ An old fool like that couldn’t expect to get work. 
He ought to have stopped in his own country, and 
have died there.” When he went out of his room, 
he carefully disconnected his battery, and covered 
the hole up with the ragged old carpet. He 
did not wish anyone to know that he was eaves- 
dropping. 

When his fortnight was up, he informed the 
landlord that he had failed to obtain work, and had 
no money left, and so the German bundled him 
out, for he wasn’t going to have a dog of a French- 
man in his house who couldn’t pay his rent. Herr 
Holtzsattle didn’t love Frenchmen. 

About a week after that little incident, as the 
Continental night express was about to leave Vic- 
toria, three or four foreign-looking gentlemen stood 
by an open carriage-door, talking in low tones. 
Suddenly another man, who had been watching, 
sprang forward and seized one of the men, the one 
who was intending to depart by the train. He 
had just displayed his ticket, which was for 
Brussels, to the inspector. The man who had 
seized him forcibly dragged him back. There was 
a scuffle, in which the others joined. He was a 
powerful man, and succeeded in drawing a re- 
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volver, which he fired at his capturer ; nevertheless, 
he was seized, as were the others who tried to 
rescue him, and they were all handcuffed. The 
alarm and excitement were tremendous. ‘The 
prisoners were taken, in the first instance, to the 
stationmaster’s office, followed by Fabian Field, 
who, as Monsieur Pleon, had learnt a lot during 
his fortnight’s stay in the German boarding-house. 
When he entered the office it was noticed that he 
was deathly pale, and, in a few moments, he fainted 
away. A doctor was summoned immediately, and 
he found that Field had been shot in the shoulder 
and somewhat seriously injured. The prisoners, 
whom he had so cleverly netted, were conveyed 
to Bow Street, strongly guarded, while Field 
requested to be driven to his lodgings, but the 
doctor who appeared on the scene would not 
hear of it. 

It was soon known that, thanks to Field’s 
cleverness, a band of desperadoes had been cap- 
tured. Claiming to be political refugees, they had 
found an asylum in England. When Field had 
made up his mind that Judith de Quesada had been 
murdered, he brought all his remarkable faculties 
to bear, and resolved that he would track the 
criminal down, no matter how long it took him. 
There was a puzzle to be solved, and if mortal man 
could solve the puzzle it was going to be solved. 
It was in that spirit of determination he set to work. 
He found out that a number of Mexicans had 
formed themselves into a secret society, and were 
in the habit of meeting at the German lodging- 
house off the Tottenham Court Road. There, as 
Pleon, the French engraver, he learnt that one of 
their number, a wretch named Pedro fxourzales, a 
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Mexican adventurer and agitator, had murdered 
poor Judith. It was this fellow whom he arrested 
at Victoria Station, and who shot him. He had 
never seen him, but shadowed various members 
of the gang, and on that memorable night he fol- 
lowed one in a cab to a house in a poor street in 
Westminster. In a little while the shadowed man 
emerged from the house in company with three 
others, and drove to Victoria Station in a four- 
wheeler. They had no luggage. At Victoria, 
Field saw them speak to a fifth man who was 
registering some luggage for Brussels, and this 
fifth man attracted Field’s attention, for, in some 
respects, he resembled the man who had been with 
Judith in the refreshment-room at Andover Junc- 
tion. The description, however, spoke of a dark 
moustache and black hair. The man who was 
registering his luggage was clean-shaved and had 
iron-grey hair; nevertheless, Field instinctively 
felt that this was the man he wanted, and so he 
made known to the railway officials that he intended 
to arrest him. The fellow proved to be Gourzales, 
who had endeavoured to disguise himself by 
shaving off his moustache and wearing a wig. 
The story that was gradually unfolded in the 
courts of law was a truly remarkable one. The 
gang, who styled themselves the “ Brotherhood of 
the Golden Star,” had condemned Judith to death 
when they discovered she had betrayed them. 
They knew of her connection with the Aglatines. 
The letters sent to her in the name of Aglatine 
were clever forgeries; by them she was lured to 
England, and ultimately to Taunton. The evi- 
dence which Field had got together made it clear 
that the unfortunate girl was followed by three men 
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to Waterloo Station. One of these men managed 
to adroitly cover up the Taunton labels on her 
luggage by others for Basingstoke, where the train 
stopped. He travelled to that place, claimed the 
luggage there, and took it back to London. At 
the junction, where Judith left the train, a second 
man got into the compartment she had occupied 
and left for another part of the train carrying her 
small belongings with him. The third wretch was 
the one who accosted her in the refreshment-room, 
and administered the poison. There is every 
reason to believe it was the intention of the villain 
to poison her in the train, after leaving the junction, 
if she had not got out at the junction; but they 
were quite prepared for any contingency, and 
when she went into the refreshment-room the 
ringleader resolved not to miss the opportunity to 
put his dastardly plan into execution. He knew 
that the poison would not prove fatal for some 
hours, but he little dreamed that he would be 
brought to a well-merited doom by the renowned 
Fabian Field, who had so cleverly unravelled the 
plot, and cleared away the mystery from one of 
the most dramatic crimes of the century. It came 
within an ace, however, of costing Field his life. 


THE FIFTH TRIUMPH 
THE STORY OF A TRAITOR 


FieLp tried to make light of his injury, but it 
proved more serious and obstinate than was anti- 
cipated. The doctor who was summoned to the 
railway station, in the first instance advised his 
immediate removal to the Westminster Hospital, 
where it was found that the bullet had penetrated 
the left side of the chest close to the shoulder joint, © 
and just below the collar bone, fortunately, with- 
out injuring the lung. The surgeons wished to 
, administer chloroform while they probed for the 
bullet, but the patient resolutely declined the 
anesthetic, and told them to dig into him, so long 
as they would let him smoke. Lighting his pipe, 
he submitted to the torture, and though the agony 
must have been very excruciating he scarcely 
winced, but bore the pain with a stoicism that 
astonished doctors and nurses alike. The opera- 
tion was so far successful that the bullet was 
extracted. By that time, Field was pretty well 
exhausted; nevertheless, he desired to return to 
his chambers. To that, however, the doctors 
opposed very forcible arguments. The end was 
Field consented to remain for the night, at any 
rate, and a sleeping-draught afforded him some 
hours of rest and oblivion. On the following day 
123 
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he was so weak and feverish that he was, perforce, 
compelled to prolong his stay in the hospital. Of 
course all the papers were full of the news, and 
the first person to hurry to the hospital to see him 
was his old friend, Professor Tanner, who, greeting 
him cheerily, said with a smile: 

“You rascal, you checkmated me by a clever 
trick; now, I can have my revenge by gloating 
over your sufferings. And, as you are helpless, 
I intend to raid your chambers, and recover the 
property you stole from me. Aha! revenge is 
sweet! ” 

As Field pressed his friend’s hand he replied: 

“My dear fellow, you would only waste your 
time. I did not overlook the possibility that you 
might be wicked enough to commit an act of 
burglary on my premises, so I placed the treasure 
in a safe repository. You are thus saved from 
crime. Safe bind, safe find, you know. No, no, 
Tanner, my boy, you will not have the ceropha- 
gatin again. You must set to work and make a 
fresh supply, and be precious smart about it; I 
shall require it soon.” 

“You are incorrigible,” said Tanner, “ but Ill 
have my revenge some day, you will see. Tl 
punish you by finding you a wife; I will, by Jove! 
I'll bind you in the fetters of wedlock and keep 
you in order. Yes; it shall be safe bind, safe 
find.” 

Field laughed in spite of the pain he was. 
enduring. 

“ You will have to be a jolly sight cleverer than 
you are to do that,” he remarked. “ Nature never 
intended me for a marrying man, and I love Nature 
too much to oppose her will.” 
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an ass is 

“No, dear boy, a mule 

“ Aha! that’s it, a mule you are, a mule of the 
worst kind; but the most obstinate of the species 
can be tamed. I'll tame you as sure as eggs are 
eggs. But now tell me is there anything I can do 
for you? [I’m not going to kick a man when he’s 
down. I'll wait until you get up, then I'll kick 
you, you ruffian.” 

“Yes, go to my diggings, and bring me any 
letters you may find there. Bring the chess-board 
and men as well, and I’ll thrash you, as I’ve so 
often done.” 

Tanner hastened to comply with his friend’s 
request, returning in the course of an hour or two, 
and, as the doctor in charge of the case was of 
opinion that his remarkable patient would benefit 
by concentrating his attention on chess, he allowed 
him to play, and as Field occupied a private room 
the two old friends could enjoy their game 
undisturbed. 

At the end of a week Field had made such 
progress that he insisted on leaving the hospital, 
declaring that the restriction was killing him. He 
was therefore allowed to return to his home, and 
he and Tanner drove there together. He found 
several letters waiting for him, and amongst them 
was one bearing the postmark of Florence. He 
recognised the handwriting on the envelope. It 
was that of Lulu Webster. With an eagerness 
that betrayed itself in his expression and manner 
he tore the letter from its covering and read: 


‘* Dear Mr Fie_p,—You will see by this that I am 
in Florence. I have read in the papers of your last 
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exploit, and am most distressed to learn of your ter- 
rible injuries. I pray that you may speedily recover, 
and soon be able to render further service to 
your fellow-creatures by bringing more evildoers to 
justice. Although I don’t suppose we shall ever meet 
again, I should be truly ungrateful if I failed to 
remember how deeply I am indebted to you. Don’t 
be annoyed at my tendering you sympathy in your 
misfortune. I cannot expect you to go to the trouble 
to inform me how you are progressing, and as we 
have said farewell for ever, you may even be angry 
with me for daring to write to you at all. But as I 
cannot suppress my womanly curiosity—and remem- 
ber it is simply curiosity—I shall take the liberty of 
writing to your friend, Professor Tanner, to ask him 
just to let me know if you are living or dead. You 
will remember telling me how very intimate you and 
the Professor were and how devoted to you he was. 


*£ Yours sincerely, 
‘$ LuLu WEBSTER.” 


‘“ P.S.—By the way, at the risk of boring you, and 
I am afraid you will be terribly bored, I may mention 
that my cousin, with whom I am staying here, has a 
brother in India. He is at the head of one of the 
departments of the Indian Forest service, and is 
stationed somewhere in the Himalayas. He has 
often asked her to go out to him, and as she and [ are 
two poor, lone, useless females, we have decided to go 
together as soon as possible and look after him. We 
shall leave in the course of a few weeks, and I expect 
that when we are once out there we shall not be in a 
hurry to return. At any rate, as far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I haven’t a single tie in England that 
I cannot sever without much regret. All my business 
affairs I am placing in the hands of an eminent firm 
of London solicitors. So good-bye once more, and 
farewell! I must not forget to tell you that on the 
day you so abruptly left Lady Vermacott’s garden- 
party her ladyship laid me under an obligation by 
delivering the message you entrusted her with. It 
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was farewell. Of course I do understand what it 
means. Nevertheless I am very glad that you were 
not killed by those awful men at Victoria Station.”’ 


When Field had finished the perusal of the 
letter he leaned back in his chair with an air of a 
man who is troubled and anxious. Tanner noticed 
it, and expressed a hope that he had not received 
bad news. 

“On the contrary, it’s rather good ; read for your- 
self.” He tossed the letter to his friend, who took 
it up, and perused it. 

“How do you construe that into good news? ” 
asked Tanner after some moments of silence, 
raising his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“Tanner, you are singularly obtuse,” Field 
remarked irritably. 

“TI suppose I am, but the girl tells you she’s 
going out to India i 

“Very well, can’t you understand, I regard ¢hat 
as good news.” 

“ But the girl’s in love with you, you mule.” 

“Of course she is, you old imbecile, or she 
thinks she is, and if she remained here I might be 
tempted in a moment of madness to take com- 
passion on her. IJ don’t know that I’m any stronger- 
minded than Adam was, poor fool; so I rejoice 
that this dangerous Eve is going away. A week 
after she’s left she will have wiped me out of her 
memory; it is a mere passing fancy on her part, 
while a danger that now threatens me will have 
been removed. JI shall breathe freely again, and 
feel that life is worth living. It is a pity I ever 
met Lulu Webster. Why the deuce did you 
persuade me to take her case up.” 
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“Upon my word, Field, I should like fo punch 
your head,” said Tanner with real anger; “I 
would, too, if you were not an invalid. I will be 
hanged if I don’t write to Miss Webster and tell 
her that you are breaking your heart about her.” 

Field raised himself up in his chair, and, stretch- 
ing his uninjured arm out towards Tanner, the 
exertion of doing so causing an agonised expres- 
sion to flit across his haggard face, he cried: 

“Don’t you dare do that, or TPIl poison you 
with your own cerophagatin. Besides, if you lie, 
what will become of your immortal soul. You are 
wicked enough, Tanner; don’t add to your sins 
by lying.” 

“ Aha! my friend, Pve got you in a net at last,” 
exclaimed Tanner, exultingly, ‘ ‘and I'll marry you 
off as sure as fate. You love Lulu; you know 
you do.” 

“Bah!” grunted Field, as he fell back in his 
chair again exhausted. “I tell you again and again 
I will never marry.” 

ce Why? 3 

“ Because my heart and soul are in my pro- 
fession, and I’m absolutely incapable of loving 
any woman.’ 

“T tell you again you are a humbug,” returned 
Tanner. “ You are just trying to cheat yourself, 
but it can’t be done, my boy; it can’t be done. 
Anyway, I suppose you will so far satisfy Miss 
Webster’s curiosity as to send her a line to let her 
know you haven’t joined the majority.” 

“T may—or I may not,” answered Field list- 
lessly. When his friend had gone, he took Lulu 
Webster’s photograph from the drawer where he 
had placed it, and, having gazed at it for some 
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time he put it back again and sighed. A week 
later he had so far recovered that he decided to 
complete his cure by going to Switzerland, and 
when all his arrangements were made he wrote to 
Miss Webster thus: 


““T appreciate your sympathy for me in my little 
mishap. It was really good of you to write. I seem 
to have had rather a narrow shave, but a clever saw- 
bones dug the lead out of me, so probably I shall 
continue to be a nuisance to everyone I know for some 
time longer. As I am still a bit rickety I’m off to 
Switzerland. By the way, I am surprised to hear you 
are going to India. It’s a long way off, isn’t it? As 
you haven’t a monopoly of curiosity, unless you 
entirely forget me amidst the new scenes and new 
interests of India, you will perhaps satisfy mine by 
sending me an announcement of your arrival in the 
East, and as I anticipate that you will not remain a 
lone female long, I shall be interested in knowing the 
name of the fortunate one. If I may make a shrewd 
guess, I should say it would be your cousin in India. 
Need I add that you have my cordial good wishes for 
your happiness and welfare? You deserve to be 
mated to the best man living. I wish I could find 
him for you. He should be as near perfection as 
possible. Letters to my London address are for- 
warded to me wherever I am. Asa final word, and at 
the risk of seeming impertinent, I hope you will not 
throw yourself away on some nincompoop. The 
commonplace to the commonplace, you know. You 
are not commonplace, but perhaps your cousin is not 
either; though I fancy Anglo-Indians are apt to set 
too high a value on themselves.”’ 


A fortnight in Switzerland restored Field to his 
normal condition of health and strength, and he 
recovered the full use of his arm save for a little 
stiffness, though he was assured that would wear 
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off in time. He had been to Switzerland on 
several occasions; his name was very well known 
there, and he soon found that owing to his recent 
triumphs in England he was not to be allowed to 
hide his hight under a bushel, and one day he 
received a request from the Federal Government 
to take up a case which had been giving the 
Government and the military authorities a good 
deal of concern. There was a traitor in the camp, 
and so far he had managed to keep himself so 
effectually concealed, that, though attempts had 
been made to discover him, he had baffled them. 
Field was a good linguist, so it was thought that in 
the capacity of an English traveller of distinction 
travelling for his pleasure he might be able to 
succeed where others had failed. He accepted the 
commission, and applied himself with the usual 
energy to the task. 

It appeared that on one of the Swiss passes, on 
the Italian side, the Government had erected, a 
good many years ago, a series of powerful fortifica- 
tions. The avowed object was to guard a very 
open doorway, which gave access into Switzerland 
from Italy. These defences stood within two miles 
of the frontier, and were designed to sweep and 
command the slopes in the event of a contingency 
which, at that period, did not seem remote.* 
There had been considerable friction between the 
two Governments over a strip of territory claimed 
by both, and one of the two had muttered dark 
threats about seizing that which it claamed. At one 
time feeling had run very high, and it will be 


*For obvious reasons it has been deemed desirable to 
substitute fictitious names for the persons and places referred 
to in this narrative which is based upon facts which came 
to the author’s knowledge during his residence in Switzerland, 
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remembered that there was a good deal of bellicose 
writing in the papers of the respective countries. 
Now the position of Switzerland both geographi- 
cally and politically, is such that she can never seek 
for any expansion; she is regarded as one of the 
neutral States, and her inviolability is nominally 
assured by her neighbours. Nevertheless, Switzer- 
land has drawn a cordon of fortifications round her 
dominions for purposes of self-protection and to 
warn off trespassers. The little dispute indicated, 
occurred at a time when there was a good deal of 
political electricity in the air, and the Chancelleries 
of Europe were exceedingly nervous. But for 
this fact the matter might have been easily settled 
at a State banquet on the frontier, when mutual 
compliments would have been exchanged, and 
toasts drunk in the wines of both countries, but the 
little Alpine republic was touchy and desperately 
afraid that its big neighbour, in spite of guarantees 
and treaties, and all the other political nostrums, 
might make an attempt to forcibly break into the 
neutral territory. Now, whether there was any real 
justification for this suspicion and uneasiness 
matters not; but the fact remains that Italy was 
exceedingly annoyed at what she considered, and 
rightly considered, a menace. To come to the 
main points as it affects this narrative, several 
years after the fortifications were completed, and a 
large expenditure necessarily having been in- 
curred, it came to the ears of the Government, 
by what means cannot be told, though they are 
known, that plans of the forts were in possession of 
the Italians. In the construction-of the defences 
great secrecy had been observed, and the informa- 
tion the Government had received came as a 
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thunderbolt. For some time only a handful of 
men had been stationed at the forts, and they 
were under the command of a Major Klotz, a 
military engineer of considerable repute. 

The information made it obvious that a traitor 
was in the camp, and it was of paramount 1m- 
portance that he should be discovered, although 
it was like shutting the stable-door after the dis- 
appearance of the horse. Nevertheless, military 
discipline rendered it necessary that an example 
should be made, though that could not be done 
until the culprit was discovered. Of course steps 
had been taken to that end without success. Not 
even the most exiguous clue could be obtained. 
The presence of Fabian Field in Switzerland 
suggested to the Government that his services 
might be secured. He had a European reputa- 
tion, and one day he received a visit at his hotel 
from a gentleman who inquired if he would under- 
take a commission on behalf of the Government; 
if so he was to proceed to a certain place at Berne 
where he would receive full instructions. From 
this stage, Field may be allowed to tell his own 
story up to a point, as it was written in his diary 
at the time. 


“Tt was winter, and the weather was unusually 
severe. There had been tremendous falls of snow 
all over the country, and great difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the diligences running and 
the more exposed railways clear. I left Geneva in 
the afternoon of a very bitter day, and when some 
hours later, half-frozen and famished I arrived in 
Berne, I felt that the one and only object I had 
in life at that moment was to get some food and 
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warmth, and then go to bed. This may seem very 
commonplace and vulgar when the affairs of a 
nation were demanding my attention, but self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and after a 
long and dreary railway journey in a crawling train, 
which seemed sometimes when it had reached a 
station, as if it would remain there until the crack 
of doom. The Swiss are an admirable and clever 
people, but apparently have no knowledge of the 
value of time, and less than none, if that is possible, 
of the value of speed. Before, however, I could 
get my few belongings together, [ was accosted by 
a gentleman who handed me his card, and I learnt 
that he was a Government official. He informed 
me that he was charged to give me every atten- 
tion, and that a sleigh was waiting to convey me 
to a house where my coming was anxiously awaited. 

“Snow was falling heavily, and my new-made 
acquaintance and I were so buried in furs and wraps 
that conversation was out of the question. The 
rapid and gliding motion of the sleigh was delight- 
ful after the jolting, rumbling, crawling train. 
After twenty minutes’ ride, we alighted at the door 
of a large and well-lighted house situated in a 
suburb. I was at once conducted to a comfortably 
warmed bedroom, where I was enabled to effect 
such change as was necessary, and following my 
host to the salle 4 manger, I was regaled with a 
sumptuous meal. Coffee and cigars succeeded, 
and their advent was the signal, apparently, for two 
other gentlemen to appear, military men of high 
standing, as I was to learn. One, I will indicate 
as the General, acted as principal spokesman, and 
having accorded me a welcome and inquired if 
my personal comfort had been well looked after, 
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he lost no time in leading up to the business which 
had brought me there. He spoke with much 
feeling and strong emphasis of expression. He 
pointed out how important it was that the traitor 
should be unmasked. Certain investigations had 
already been conducted in secret, but the clever- 
ness of the offender or offenders had completely 
baffled all attempts to unravel the mystery. I 
asked him if any particular person was suspected. 

“*We suspect none, and we suspect all,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘that is a paradox, but you will 
understand my meaning. Until we have some 
justification we can accuse nobody; otherwise, 
we should stultify ourselves if we failed to bring 
the accusation home.’ 

“TI admitted the soundness of this argument, 
but ventured to suggest that where the Govern- 
ment had failed, I could hardly hope to succeed. 

“*On the contrary,’ he replied, “as a foreign 
civilian, you will have opportunities of which you 
will no doubt know how to take advantage, and, 
with your wide experience in dealing with human 
cunning, you may be able to devise some plan for 
trapping the offender.’ 

“T pointed out to him that unless every facility 
was afforded me to that end I might fail to realise 
his expectations, to which he answered: 

““TIn these wild mountain passes, even a com- 
mandant of a fort is morally bound in piping times 
of peace to render aid, succour, and hospitality 
when urgently necessary. Our military laws, in 
peace time, are not so stringent, perhaps, as in 
other countries. Of course, if it were known that 
you had been especially sent to make investiga- 
tions your objedMrould be frustrated. You must 
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therefore, devise some plausible reason for claim- 
ing the hospitality of Commandant Klotz. We 
are determined, if it is at all possible, to discover 
the traitor, and make a lasting example of him. 
The ways and means of doing so, we must, I think, 
leave to you to invent.’ 

“ After this interview with the General, who was 
an exceedingly genial man, I began to think that 
I had essayed a task in which I was foredoomed 
to failure. I hinted this to the General, but he 
laughed, and was complimentary enough to say 
that if I failed it was pretty certain the traitor 
would remain undiscovered unless some unforeseen 
accident revealed him. 

“ My host prolonged the sitting until, as they 
have it in the Land o’ Cakes, ‘ the sma’ wee hours 
ayont the t'wal.’ We discussed other things of a 
liquid character, and stimulated conversation with 
the aid of sweet nicotine, and when at last the 
General bade me good night, he cordially wished 
me success, and bade me report to him anything 
of a suspicious character I might discover. He 
gave me a cipher for telegraphic purposes, and | 
was to wire to him from the station at the village 
on the Italian frontier, and if his presence was 
desirable he would travel post-haste to the fort. 

“ The details being thus settled, we parted, and, 
dismissing the whole business from my mind for 
the time being, I soon fell into a sound and 
refreshing sleep. 

“Not until two days later was I able to leave 
Berne. The weather was still very bad, and the 
reports from the mountains spoke of terrific snow- 
storms, tourmentes, blizzards, and avalanches. 
This was not very cheering, but I opined that my 
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plans might be aided by the bad weather. I 
travelled by train to a certain little town, and the 
following morning started by diligence for a village 
not far from the summit of the pass. I had 
assumed the rdle of an English commercial 
traveller who had been doing business in 
Switzerland, and was proceeding to Italy to do 
business there. When I arrived at the village I 
announced my intention of remaining until the 
following day at least, as I did not feel sufficiently 
well to face the rigours of the pass any more that 
day. I had an object in this. I wished to continue 
the journey to the fort by a private sleigh, as it 
would assist me in my plan better. By an ein- 
spanner, as it is called, that is a one-horse sleigh, 
it was about four hours’ journey. And the next 
morning I set to work to find out a peasant who 
owned a sleigh, and whom I could take into my 
confidence to some extent. In this I was entirely 
successful, and in Johann Anderegg secured the 
very man I wanted. He was a typical mountain 
peasant, with nerves of steel, muscles like cords, 
and eyes like a hawk. Although very desirous of 
earning the fee I told him I was willing to pay, he 
was frank enough to inform me that the journey 
was not without risk as in parts the road was 
obliterated by snow. I surprised him by declaring 
that I wanted some risk, whereupon he looked at 
me wonderingly, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
remarked that the Herr Englander had the 
courage of his countrymen; and if the Herr 
Englander didn’t mind, he certainly didn’t mind 
himself. ‘But,’ he added, ‘I am only a poor 
peasant, and my horse and sleigh 2 ae my fortune ; 

supposing they are destroyed 
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“*TIn that case,’ I broke in, ‘I will buy you 
another horse and a brand-new sleigh.’ 

“ He expressed keen delight, and said, with a 
laugh that as his poor, old horse was nearly 
blind, and his sleigh was rotten, a little calamity, 
so long as he and the Herr were not hurt, would 
be of advantage to him. 

“Feeling sure that Johann was to be trusted, 
I informed him that I was very anxious to spend a 
day or two in the forf at the other side of the pass, 
and if he could contrive the little calamity he 
hinted at, to take place near the fort, so that I 
might claim the hospitality of the Commandant, 
he could count on the horse and the brand-new 
sleigh. 

“With commendable intelligence he expressed 
by a look that he thoroughly comprehended, and 
that he had no intention of asking questions or 
seeking to know my business. My affairs were 
my own; his were his, but he permitted himself 
a few words to explain to me that probably the 
best sleighs in Switzerland were built at Zurich; 
they were expensive, it was true, but still they 
stood any amount of wear and tear; and as for 
horses those bred in Winterthur could not be 
surpassed. I impressed him with the assurance 
that a Zurich-built sleigh and a Winterthur-bred 
horse were likely to become his property, subject 
to his keeping our little arrangement to himself. 
As a devout Catholic, he placed the cross that 
hung round his neck to his lips, removing his hat 
the while, and said solemnly: ‘The Herr can 
trust me.’ 

“ And so I did. We started on our journey on 
the best of terms, and I soon found that my man 
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had by no means overrated the risks that were 
to be faced. However, that is a detail. For five 
dreadful hours the poor, half-blind horse struggled 
gamely, and with the marvellous instinct of the 
mountain-bred man my driver steered us clear 
of dangers that a less skilful person must have run 
into and come to grief. The last lingering traces 
of the daylight still hung in the western sky as 
we drew near the fort. It was a scene of weird, 
repellent desolation. The ghastly white moun- 
tains rose up on all sides with spectral vagueness 
in the gathering, leaden gloom. A horrible still- 
ness that was singularly impressive reigned in 
this region of white death. The road sloped 
rapidly down towards the frontier through a wild 
and awful gorge, long rows of avalanche galleries 
marking the track. Far, far below roared and 
foamed a mighty mountain torrent, from which, 
occasionally, came a muffled moan, that only 
served to accentuate the grave-like silence of this 
savage solitude. It seemed to me a spot that a 
handful of determined men might hold against an 
army. Even in the summer, no doubt, the place 
was savage enough, but now, on this winter night, 
it was a scene suggestive of all that is cruel, 
treacherous, and devilish in nature. A benighted 
human being would surely have gone raving mad 
with the horror of desolation that seemed to 
torture one’s brain like a dreadful vision of a 
nightmare dream. 

“There is the fort, Mein Herr,’ remarked 
Johann, pointing the butt-end of his whip to a 
spot across the valley, where near the shattered 
buttress of a mighty white-clothed aiguille, a 
glimmering light was discernible. It was only a 
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speck, but at least it suggested something living. 
Then my driver significantly told me that a few 
yards further on was the edge of a fearful preci- 
pice, and over that precipice his rotten old sleigh 
would tumble and be pulverised to match-wood. 
I understood his meaning. When he reached the 
spot he cut the traces, releasing the poor old 
horse, then, telling me to jumip out, he sprang 
after me, gave the sleigh a push, and it disap- 
peared, soundlessly, into the dark depths. He 
had previously placed my belongings on the snow 
a little higher up. 

“* Yah! it has done good service,’ he grunted 
reflectively; ‘but my brand-new Zurich sleigh 
will do better.’ 

“Walking by the horse’s head, he led the way 
back in our tracks for about a hundred yards, then, 
telling me to keep safe beside him, we left the main 
road and descended a declivity at right-angles to 
the road, crossed a rough bridge of planks loosely 
thrown across a torrent from whence there was a 
very sharp ascent, until suddenly, with startling 
abruptness, a gruff voice broke the death-like 
silence, and challenged us. It was the voice of 
the sentry on duty at the fort. 

“Johann advanced a few paces, and with 
lamentation explained that he and his traveller had 
met with disaster, the sleigh in which they were 
crossing the pass having gone over a precipice. 
He had managed, by springing out, to save his 
Herr, and the horse, and the luggage, as the sleigh 
hung for a minute or two over the edge, kept there 
by the tugging horse; but, as the animal would 
have been dragged over as well, he cut the traces, 
and he saw his fortune disappear. It was a terrible 
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calamity for him, as he was so poor, but, thank 
God, his life, and his Herr’s life, and his poor 
old horse’s life had been saved, though we should 
all perish unless hospitality was accorded to us. 
This was particularly necessary as his Herr’s nerves 
were unstrung. ‘The little story was told. It was 
admirably done, and I whispered to Johann that 
he was a born actor. But I had listened with my 
tongue in my cheek, though I am sure I was 
troubled with certain qualms of conscience, not- 
withstanding that I argued with myself that the 
end justified the means. 

“ Presently we heard a rattling of chains. Then 
there was a glare of light as a gate was thrown 
open, and a group of silhouetted figures were dis- 
cernible. We were told to approach, and, doing 
so, I noticed the bulky figure of a big man 
shrouded in a huge military cloak. It was Com- 
mandant Klotz, and to him I addressed myself. I 
explained that I was an Englishman travelling on 
business, and the mishap left me no alternative 
but to crave shelter, as to continue the journey 
on foot in the darkness was impossible. 

“Commandant Klotz took a lantern from the 
hands of one of his men, held it aloft so that its 
rays fell full upon my face, which he scrutinised 
critically. Then, evidently satisfied, he stretched 
forth his hand, and gave me a welcome, expressing 
sympathy with me in my distress and apologising 
for his inability to do more than accord me the 
rough hospitality which such a place afforded. 
He was a fair-speaking man with a pleasant 
manner, and I took kindly to him. On learning 
that the belongings had been left in the snow on 
the pass, he ordered some of his men to bring 
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them in. He also gave instructions that Johann 
and his horse were to be cared for, and he himself 
conducted me to the officers’ quarters, where a 
small room was placed at my service. He then 
invited me as soon as I was ready to join him at 
supper, of which he was about to partake. In a 
short time, I found myself in a fair-sized room, 
with roughly boarded walls, on which hung a few 
prints depicting military subjects. The furniture 
was plain to severity, but a few cheap ornaments 
scattered about suggested a woman’s hand. In- 
deed, to my surprise, two ladies rose as I entered, 
and Commandant Klotz presented them as his 
wife and daughter. The frau was a lady of 
about forty-five, good-looking, and buxom. The 
daughter was a girl of about twenty, and abso- 
lutely radiantly beautiful. She had an abundance 
of hair of a rich tawny hue, laughing blue eyes 
that sparkled with merriment, and a complexion 
like a ripe peach. With unaffected heartiness 
she welcomed me, saying, prettily, that my mis- 
fortune was their gain, for it was a perfect treat 
to see a stranger and hear a fresh voice. Life 
there, she assured me, was terribly monotonous, 
and everyone was in danger of death from ennui. 
She couldn’t understand why wretched Govern- 
ments wanted to entomb men alive in such horrid 
places. 

“ She prattled on charmingly, showing her white 
teeth, and laughing as she spoke. Her father 
folded his arms about her and kissed her, telling 
her not to let her little tongue rattle so much, 
whereupon she playfully slapped his face and 
demanded imperiously to know what he wanted to 
become a stupid, old soldier for, 
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“ Commandant Klotz, who was a grizzled vete- 
ran, with a pronounced military bearing and a sug- 
gestiveness of dogged will in his manner, explained 
that the commandant of a fort, situated in such a 
lonely region as that one was, had the privilege of 
being allowed to entertain his family occasionally. 
It was hardly the place for ladies, but he was very 
proud and happy in having his frau and his petite 
Mignon with him. I need hardly say I was very 
much struck by this little domestic scene, which | 
had not expected in that wild, frozen desolation. 

“I enjoyed an excellent meal, and the Val 
Tellina wines that were placed on the table were 
superb. The Commandant’s room could even 
boast of a piano. It was true that it was wheezy 
and stringy, but Fraulein Klotz was enabled to 
demonstrate that she was gifted with rare musical 
instinct, while her voice was mellow and round 
as the tones of a silver flute. The pleasant even- 
ing, so utterly unexpected on my part, came to 
an end all too soon, and when I found myself 
alone in a small room in the barracks, where I 
had been allotted quarters for the night, I sat for 
a long time pondering on the strange situation in 
which the exigencies of my calling had placed me. 
The next day was one of Cimmerian gloom, and 
the landscape was blotted out by a snowstorm 
that swept down the pass with terrific fury, and 
of course rendered any departure out of the ques- 
tion, even if I had wished to depart. My move- 
ments within the fort were confined to the 
courtyard in front of the men’s quarters, as the 
rules with reference to strangers were very 
stringent. Nevertheless, I was enabled to gather 
that the fort, perched on a precipitous ridge of 
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rock, was only a very small part of an extensive 
range of military defence-works that were so 
artfully concealed in recesses of the rocks and in 
hewn galleries that, externally, there was nothing 
that to the uninitiated eye was calculated to reveal 
their existence. There was no wonder, therefore, 
that the Italians were anxious to learn something 
about these artfully concealed works. For three 
days the storm continued, and I was perforce 
confined to the circumscribed area to which I was 
restricted by the regulations; but Commandant 
Klotz, his charming wife, and beautiful daughter 
were hospitality itself. As a matter of fact, they 
looked upon me in the nature of a godsend, for 
the awful monotony of life in that savage wilder- 
ness, which was the cradle of storms and the 
battle-ground of avalanches, was unbearable, and 
anything or anyone that afforded a break and a 
change was welcome.” 


So far, Fabian Field has told the story in the 
first person, but it is desirable~now that it should 
be continued to its climax in the third. The 
famous criminologist was keenly alive to the 
mission with which he had been entrusted, but he 
was doubtful at first whether he would be able to 
carry it out successfully. The garrison consisted 
of about a hundred privates and non-commissioned 
officers, and seven officers, including the Com- 
mandant. Field had arranged his plans so well 
that no one suspected he was other than what he 
proclaimed himself to be, that is to say, the English 
representative of a wealthy commercial house, who 
had met with a disaster, and only narrowly escaped 
with his life. In this capacity he was allowed a 
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little more latitude than he otherwise would have 
had, and, being a brilliant conversationalist when 
it suited his purpose to be, an excellent raconteur, 
besides something of a vocalist and musician, his 
hosts showed no anxiety to get rid of him. He 
and Fraulein Klotz were soon on the best of terms, 
and as he had to play a part he pretended that 
he was susceptible to the blandishments of this 
pretty young woman, and he frankly told her that 
he would have been quite pleased if the storm, 
which made his departure difficult, had continued 
for weeks. But the fourth day broke in cloudless 
splendour. Over that white world the sun cast a 
soft radiance, which transfigured it. Two or three 
squads of soldiers were set to clear the snow away 
between the entrance to the fort and the road over 
the pass, and they went out with the joyousness 
of schoolboys who had been allowed a holiday. 
When the path had been cleared Fraulein Klotz 
walked down to the primitive bridge that spanned 
the torrent, with sketching materials. She wore 
heavy boots, gaiters, and a fur coat, and carried a 
little camp stool. Field felt somewhat in a quan- 
dary. He did not want to outstay his welcome, 
and he did not want to go, for he had come to the 
conclusion at this time that he was in a fair way to 
unravel the mystery which had been too much for 
the military authorities. But the storm having 
passed, he no longer had an excuse for prolonging 
his stay, beyond a few hours, at any rate. During 
those few hours old Johann Anderegg was to 
descend to the Italian frontier, hire a sleigh, and 
return with it to the fort so that the “ English 
traveller ” might continue his journey. 

When Johann was ready to start, Field secretly 
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handed him a mysteriously worded telegram, which 
he was to despatch from the frontier station, and 
he also gave him to understand that if he did not 
return that day, or even the next, it would not give 
mortal offence to the Herr, who conveyed a deli- 
cate hint that the company of the pretty fraulein 
was very fascinating. Johann sighed and winked, 
and answered that the Herr was as gay a dog as 
he himself had been when young. A pretty face, 
he said, had always caused him to make a fool of 
himself. Fabian Field strolled with the old man 
as far as the bridge, then allowed him to continue 
alone, shouting after him a request to return with 
all speed, which, of course, Johann understood to 
mean the reverse. Then he entered into con- 
versation with Fraulein Klotz, who closed her 
sketching-book as he approached her. 

“ Do you find it a good morning for your work? ” 
he asked her. 

“No, not very good, the glare on the snow is 
intense; it hurts my eyes.” 

“Then you should cease to work.” 

“T have done so.” 

“To injure such beautiful eyes would be 
wicked.” 

“ You awful flatterer! ” she exclaimed. 

“In paying compliments to your charms,” he 
answered, “I could not flatter you. But may I 
look through your sketch-book? I do a little in 
that way myself.” 

“Oh, dear, no! I couldn’t allow you to see my 
very crude productions. I am afraid your criticism 
would be too severe. I hate being criticised.” 

“You need not fear as far as I am concerned. 
Tt would be presumption for me to attempt to 
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criticise. I know so little of the art myself. Do let 
me see some of your drawings.” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing, for I am sure 
you are an artist, and would make fun of my stupid 
little sketches.” 

“Well of course if you won’t accept my assur- 
ances to the contrary. there is an end of the matter,” 


he answered politely. “ But, by way of exercise, 
what do you say if we stroll down the pass a little 
way?” 


To this she readily assented, and said that two of 
the soldiers had been sent to a point where they 
would meet the diligence coming from the Italian 
side, as it was bringing some poultry to the fort, 
and it was very likely there would be a mail-bag 
also. She strapped up her sketching-book and gave 
it to him to carry, and also her heavy fur cloak, for 
the sun’s rays were powerful. When they emerged 
from the valley and gained the main road, he stood 
and gazed back at the fort, which looked ex- 
ceedingly picturesque from that point. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that that place is 
too insignificant to be of much use for defensive 
purposes.” 

“Indeed, you know nothing at all about it,” 
replied the fraulein laughingly. “You are a very 
clever man, I am sure, but you are not a soldier, 
you see.” 

“ That is quite true, fraulein,” he answered. “ As 
a soldier’s daughter, you will, of course, know 
more than I do, so pray explain to me how a little 
place like that could resist a determined attack 
upon it.” 

“But it isn’t a little place,” she exclaimed; 
“there is nearly half a mile of galleries, all armed 
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with guns, and opposite there, on the other side 
of the pass, on that plateau of black rock, is another 
small fort, which would be manned in case of 
emergency. It’s very existence is unsuspected 
except by those in the know.” 

“Which you seem to be,” he remarked with a 
smile. 

“TI am my father’s daughter,” she answered 
curtly ; “ but come, let us go on. There’s the dili- 
gence toiling up the zigzags.” 

They descended for about two miles until they 
reached a tiny auberge by the roadside, where the 
diligence horses were being rested after their 
tremendous pull up the fourteen zigzags by which 
the road was carried from the frontier. The frau- 
lein eagerly inquired of the conducteur if he had a 
mail for the fort. Only one letter, he answered, and 
it was for herself. He had already given it to one 
of the soldiers who were busy getting the poultry 
out. She went to the man, and at her request he 
handed her the letter, and she hastily thrust it into 
the bosom of her dress. 

The poultry and other things were packed into a 
sleigh belonging to the fort, and the man inquired 
if she would ride back. She declined, but strongly 
urged Field to do so, as he wasn’t so used to 
the rough passes as she was. He declared that 
he would never be so ungallant as to leave her, 
whereat she showed some annoyance. However, 
as he persisted in remaining her escort, she went 
into the little inn, and was absent for something 
like a quarter of an hour. When she reappeared 
she was radiant again, and chatted merrily as 
they climbed upwards. She asked him if he would 
be leaying on the morrow, and he explained that it 
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depended on whether his man returned with the 
sleigh in time. Besides, he added that he found it 
most difficult to tear himself away from her, for 
she had robbed him of his heart. 

Her reply was somewhat caustic. She said that 
she hadn’t robbed him. She didn’t want his heart. 
Certainly she could not give him hers in return, for 
she had given it to another. With this kind of 
bantering conversation they strolled on and re- 
entered the fort, where Field delivered up the 
sketch-book and fur cloak to his fair companion, 
remarking, as he did so, that he contemplated his 
departure with pain and regret, for she had com- 
pletely charmed him. This seemed to annoy her; 
she displayed a flash of anger which he did not 
think she was capable of showing. She said that 
he had no right to take advantage of the hospitality 
her father had accorded him to say stupid things to 
her. 

Field apologised, and promised not to offend 
again, and, entering the men’s quarters, he drew 
one of the soldiers, who had been sent to meet 
the diligence, into conversation. This man was 
a corporal named Gustave Ciana, a handsome, 
young fellow, much respected by his comrades. 
Field asked him if his surname wasn’t Italian. 
He confessed that it was. He was native born of 
Switzerland, but his father was an Italian, though 
his mother was Swiss. 

“And I suppose you are a patriotic Swiss? ” 
asked Field. 

“Well, yes,” answered Corporal Ciana_half- 
heartedly, “ Switzerland is a good country to live 
in, but I love Italy. You see, I am my father’s 
son. Although he has lived in Switzerland for 
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many years he has remained Italian.” Field said 
he was not surprised, for he could not understand 
anyone with the warm blood of the Italian in- his 
veins, ceasing to love his glorious native land. 
Ciana here became a little enthusiastic, and 
launched out into fervent expressions of praise of 
Italy, and growing more confidential he expressed 
satisfaction that he had only another six months 
of military service to put in, and then he was going 
to reside in Italy. Field asked him what he would 
do for a living, whereupon he shrugged his 
shoulders, and said he had friends who were going 
to help him; perhaps he would start a small hotel, 
and who could say but what in a few years he 
might have a huge establishment of his own. It 
was the dream of his life to be the proprietor of 
an hotel. 

“You don’t like military service?” suggested 
Field. 

“No, I hate it; and to have to pass even a short 
period of one’s life in a place like this is awful.” 

“But Fraulein Klotz doesn’t find it so bad,” 
remarked Field. 

“ Ah, sighed the young corporal, “ the fraulein 1s 
an angel! Where she is, there it is paradise.” 

“ You admire the fraulein? ” 

“Sir,” said the corporal, “where is the man 
who would not admire her? But I am too humble 
for her. If I had a big hotel it might be different. 
Who knows? The fraulein’s grandfather keeps a 
big hotel in Geneva. They are a great family, you 
see, but until you get an hotel you can’t be a great 
family in Switzerland.” 

Field told the young fellow that his aspirations 
were very praiseworthy, but he advised him to 
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regard the Commandant’s pretty daughter with 
indifference, for he was sure she would not recip- 
rocate his feelings. 

This pronouncement caused a peculiar expres- 
sion to leap into Gustave Ciana’s face. It was an 
expression of fierce resentment, and he was about 
to translate it into words when, with an effort, he 
checked himself, remarking contemptuously, with 
a shrug of the shoulders: “Pah! you are an 
Englishman! What can you know about it?” 
This brought the conversation to an abrupt close, 
and Corporal Ciana busied himself with some duty 
he had to perform. Several times during the 
afternoon Field mounted the little platform at one 
corner of the fort, which commanded a view of 
the pass, and gazed up and down, as if in search 
of his man returning with the sleigh; but no living 
thing was in sight in the whole of the white desola- 
tion. The day closed. Another one dawned and 
closed in sunny splendour and still Anderegg 
had not returned. The Commandant expressed 
surprise, and gently hinted that the full measure 
of hospitality had been accorded to the visitor, and 
that on the morrow if Anderegg had not returned 
by noon, the guest should be sent by the fort sleigh 
to the first village on that side of the frontier, where 
no doubt he would be able to make some arrange- 
ment for continuing his journey. However, at ten 
o'clock next morning, Anderegg put in an appear- 
ance. He said he had met with another mishap 
owing to the extraordinary quantity of snow on the 
road, and it had delayed him. As soon as he was 
able to do so without being observed he slipped a 
telegram into Fabian Field’s hand, which he had 
waited for at the frontier station. 
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When Field was ready to take his leave, he 
explained to the Commandant that his man had 
brought him a message which instructed him to 
return part of the way he had come to meet some- 
one whom it was important he should see. But he 
would only say au revoir, as, on his way back, he 
would look in again. The Commandant did not 
express any pleasure at this announcement. Pos- 
sibly, he had come to the conclusion that his guest 
had outstayed his welcome. Fraulein Klotz failed 
to put in an appearance to bid him adieu, so 
Fabian Field departed, and slowly toiled up the 
pass to a large village the other side of the summit, 
where he found the General waiting for him, as he 
had informed him he would be, in the telegram 
which Anderegg had delivered. To the General, 
Field made his report, with the result, that early 
the following morning he and the General, accom- 
panied by three other officials, returned to the fort, 
where their arrival caused surprise and consterna- 
tion. Then followed a dramatic and pathetic little 
scene in the Commandant’s room. The General 
sternly ordered the Commandant’s daughter to 
produce her sketching-album, whereupon the pretty 
fraulein burst into weeping, and covered her face 
with her hands. Several leaves had been torn out, 
but on one were some half-finished drawings—very 
cleverly done—of different parts of the defences, 
and a letter was found between the leaves in the 
handwriting of the fraulein. It was the very letter 
which she had been writing on the morning when 
Field asked her to let him look at her sketch-book. 
He did not suspect that she was writing a letter, 
but he had reason to know that she was making 
sketches of the fortifications, for, on the previous 
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evening, she had inadvertently left her album on 
a little table in the dining-room. He picked it up 
casually, and on opening it saw to his astonish- 
ment some drawings which aroused his suspicions, 
but before he could examine them thoroughly the 
young lady came back hurriedly in search of her 
album and carried it off with ill-suppressed ex- 
pressions of irritation. The letter, which wasn’t 
quite finished, was addressed to Lieutenant Albert 
Rodesano, attached to one of the Alpine Com- 
panies stationed on the frontier. Rodesano was 
the young lady’s lover, and she was evidently 
infatuated with him. ‘In the letter which she 
had failed to dispatch she referred to Corporal 
Gustave Ciana, who had been used by her to 
obtain information of certain parts of the fortifica- 
tions which she had been strictly forbidden to 
visit. He had also acted as a go-between, carrying 
letters for her to the nearest village, so that they 
could be posted there, instead of being put into the 
mail-bag made up at the fort. She spoke of him 
as “a poor, simple fool, who actually believes I am 
in love with him. He would lick the dust from my 
shoes at my bidding; but I loathe and despise him, 
firstly, for his readiness to become a traitor, and, 
secondly, for his audacity in daring to think for a 
moment that I should condescend to notice such a 
low-bred fellow as himself. I hope to send this 
letter and some sketches by an Englishman who 
has been weather-bound here. He is rather a nice 
fellow—now don’t be jealous—and, as he is going 
over the frontier, I shall probably make him my 
postman. It isn’t possible that he can suspect 
anything. As a matter of fact, I fancy he is some- 
what of a fool, and easily hoodwinked.” 
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The reading of this letter by the General caused 
consternation, and the pretty fraulein fell into 
hysterics, but Corporal Ciana was furious, as it 
revealed to him how thoroughly he had been 
befooled, so he made a clean breast of the whole 
business. The fraulein, knowing that he had 
Italian blood in his veins, had appealed to him 
to convey information to Lieutenant Rodesano, 
and, though he was aware that she was in love 
with Rodesano, the lieutenant had told him that 
he did not care for her, but was simply making 
use of her. This encouraged Ciana, who believed 
that he himself would ultimately succeed in win- 
ning the girl himself, as the knowledge he had 
gained of her treachery would place her in his 
power. 

As may be supposed, the discovery of this little 
plot caused Commandant Klotz and his good wife 
poignant sorrow, for they had never dreamed that 
their daughter would be guilty of such malpractices. 
The circumstances were so exceptional that some 
difficulty was experienced in dealing with the 
culprits. Of course, Ciana was placed under arrest, 
and, as the fair offender could not be dealt with 
severely, she and her mother were ordered to quit 
the fort the following day. The girl confessed 
to having made the acquaintance of Lieutenant 
Rodesano during a visit she had paid to Milan 
during the past summer, and when he found that 
she could draw well and that her father was in 
command of the fort, he persuaded her to make 
some sketches for him, and not appreciating the 
seriousness of the offence she consented. 

Ciana was tried by court-martial, but, as he had 
only been a weak tool, he escaped with two years’ 
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imprisonment; and a general order was issued that, 
in future, under no circumstances were military 
officers to be allowed to entertain their female 
relatives in fortified places. That order is in force 
at the present day. 


THE SIXTH TRIUMPH 
THE RESCUE 


FaBIAN’s success in discovering the traitor of the 
Alpine fort added another leaf to his chaplet, and 
though, for obvious reasons, the matter was kept 
from the public as much as possible, the authorities 
were not slow to recognise the service the great 
criminologist had rendered. But Field was glad to 
get into retirement again. The praise of men was 
but an empty sound to him. He loved success, 
but he cared not a rap for praise; his egotism was 
not the egotism of the common man. He had 
the true sense of art, he endeavoured to give ex- 
pression to the best that was in him for the sake of 
art, and he cared nothing for the shouting of the 
multitude. In dealing with the affair of the Alpine 
fort he had strung himself up to a high pitch of 
tension, and when the excitement was over there 
was a corresponding reaction of depression. He 
felt lonely and miserable ; he missed his old friend, 
Tanner, who was one of the very few men of his 
circle of acquaintances for whom he entertained 
feelings bordering on reverence. To most people 
he was as inscrutable as the Sphinx, but, as far 
as Tanner was concerned, he wore his heart upon 
his sleeve, and allowed the old enthusiast to have 
some peeps into the inner recesses of his mind. 
155 
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Their views of life were divergent enough in many 
respects, but psychologically they had much in 
common. They were both kindly cynics; they 
both despised the conventionalisms and common- 
place vanities of ordinary people. 

Mental exaltation and physical fitness were in- 
dispensable to Field’s enjoyment of life, and when 
he found himself depressed and out of sorts 
he became irritable and pessimistic. He fell into 
that mood after his Alpine adventure. The 
lingering stiffness of the arm as a result of the 
injury he had received in London in connection 
with the Quesada affair irritated him, although he 
had been assured by an expert that he would regain 
the unrestricted use of the limb if he would only 
have patience. He found some distraction for a 
few days in Geneva, and then, with no fixed pur- 
pose beyond a desire for change, took train up the 
Rhone Valley for Brigue, and crossed the Simplon 
Pass to Milan by way of Domo d’Ossola, Lake 
Maggiore, and Arona. When he had exhausted 
the sights of Milan, its picture-galleries, its mar- 
vellous Cathedral, its Corso, he began to think of 
wending his way back to London, but a seemingly 
trifling incident changed his plans. He picked up 
in the hotel in which he was staying a copy of 
Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” and became ab- 
sorbed init. Venice! the very name was suggestive 
of romance, of art, of tragedy, of poetry. “ The 
City of Silver Threads,’ “ The Bridegroom of the 
Adriatic ”; Venice with its centuries of marvellous 
human history. The opportunity of visiting Venice 
was not to be lost; it was but a few hours’ railway 
journey from Milan, so to Venice he went. Spring 
comes early to Venice, as a rule, and the renowned 
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city of the islands was revelling in sunshine and 
flowers. Fabian Field felt the spell of Venice 
the moment he set his foot in it, as all men do who 
have his temperament. “ This is a city of dreams,” 
he writes. “ There are silence and repose—a rest- 
fulness not to be found elsewhere; and here could 
I spend my days.” 

The spell does not last long, and the time comes 
when one yearns to fly from Venice as one yearns 
to see its beauty, but there is a side of Venice 
that is not beautiful, and as soon as the stranger 
becomes aware of that fact he wants to go. 

The second evening after his arrival Fabian 
Field sat in one of the fashionable restaurants of 
San Marco, the Caffé Florian. He was dining 
alone. The place was crowded, and a band 
discoursed excellent music. During an interval 
between the pieces an English voice suddenly fell 
upon his ears, a voice that was so familiar to 
him that he turned abruptly in his seat and 
searched with his eyes for the owner of the voice. 
And, with an amazement that for some moments 
kept him transfixed, he saw Miss Lulu Webster 
seated with another lady at a little table in a recess. 
It was the surprise of his life. When he had 
recovered his self-possession he continued his meal, 
though his appetite had left him, and he fell to 
pondering. It was evident that the lady had not 
observed him, and his first thought was to get out 
of the restaurant without attracting attention, go 
to his hotel, put his things together, and leave 
Venice that very night by the eleven o’clock train 
for Rome. But, strong-minded as Fabian Field 
was, he proved unequal to the self-denial and moral 
courage such a step as that demanded. He walked 
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over to the table where the two ladies were sitting ; 
he held out his hand, and said with an assumed 
nonchalant air: 

“How do you do, Miss Webster? I hardly 
expected to meet you here.” If his amazement 
had been great, hers was infinitely greater. Her 
face reddened to a deep scarlet, her eyes seemed 
glued upon him, her tongue was tied. Under such 
circumstances moments seem minutes, minutes 
hours. When the springs of her being, which 
had been so suddenly arrested, resumed their 
working, she grasped his hand automatically and 
stammered: 

~ Why—Mr Field... it is Mr Field... 
surely ... whatever has brought you here? ” 

“Kismet! a dark and mysterious fate,” he 
answered with a smile. “We are all powerless 
against fate.” 

Still confused, still dazed she said: 

“Let me introduce you to my cousin, Miss 
Emily Elwin.” 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr Field,” exclaimed the 
cousin with great heartiness. “ P’ve heard so much 
about you from Lulu that I’m delighted to see you 
in the flesh. Pray, sit down. I always think that 
a dramatic meeting like this is perfectly delightful 
when one is travelling.” 

Miss Emily Elwin was a self-possessed lady no 
longer in her first youth, but not without charm of 
manner and person. 

“ Of course you kxew that Lulu was here? ” she 
added insinuatingly as she searched his face with 
a pair of keen grey, glittering eyes that revealed the 
thoughts passing through her mind. 

“ Of course I did ot,” answered Field, meeting 
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ae gaze and reading her better than she read 
im. 

“Come, come, Mr Field,” prattled the lady with 
a knowing twinkle and a tittering laugh which 
seemed to mean: “ You may be very clever, but 
you can’t deceive me.” 

“ Madame allow me to assure you that on this 
occasion your surmise is absolutely wrong,” replied 
Field. “Hasty conclusions are nearly always 
misleading.” 

She looked straight into his eyes for a moment, 
with a look of doubt, then turned inquiringly to 
her cousin. Poor Lulu seemed to have become 
dumb, but regained her voice by an effort of will. 

“T am quite satisfied, Emily, with Mr Field’s 
assurance. I—I fancy that he would hardly have 
come here had he expected to meet me—us.” 

“ Oh, indeed! ” exclaimed Emily haughtily, her 
pride wounded; “if you are really serious in that 
remark I think we shall best consult our own 
dignity by at once wishing Mr Field good night. 
We can have no desire to meet a gentleman to 
whom our company is not agreeable.” 

Lulu was terribly distressed as she saw the 
mistake she had made, but Field was quick to 
grasp the situation, and he dealt with it after his 
manner. 

“ Miss Elwin, your cousin is quite right, but her 
remark has a meaning which is not apparent to 
you; so much is obvious. Little problems often 
crop up in connection with our everyday lives 
which puzzle us a good deal at the time, though 
they are easy of solution. But not to prolong the 
argument believe me I am very pleased indeed to 
have the honour of meeting you; and now, pray, 
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tell me by what strange chance I find you ladies 
here when I thought you were on your way to 
India?” 

Miss Elwin, who had been slightly piqued, was 
impressed by Field’s manner and obvious sincerity, 
and as Lulu was still tongue-tied she spoke for her. 

“We are on our way to India. Curiously 
enough, although I have lived in Italy for years I 
have never before been to Venice, so we came 
here four days ago, and in four days hence the 
P. & O. steamer Salsette, by which we have 
booked our passages to Bombay, calls here, and 
we shall then sail away to the Orient. If you did 
not know that we were here, then I must exclaim 
with you in regard to our meeting, Azsmet/ ” 

The three remained in the restaurant for some 
time, though the conversation was confined almost 
entirely to Field and Miss Elwin, who improved 
on acquaintance. Lulu was at a loss for words. She 
thought many things, but she could find no words 
to frame them in, and there was an unmistakable 
expression of sadness in her beautiful face. 

Suddenly Miss Elwin consulted her watch, and, 
noting that it was eleven o’clock, she indicated that 
it was time to go. Field escorted the ladies to 
their hotel, and, as he wished them good night, he 
whispered to Lulu: 

“It is clear that the final farewell has not been 
said, and I am not going to utter it to-night. 
Au revoir.” 

She made no response. He pressed her hand 
as they parted, and then wandered back to his 
hotel in the bright moonlight in an unusually 
thoughtful mood. The sea-girt city, with her many 
domes and campanili and silent waterways, the 
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silence broken now and then by peals of light 
laughter or the musical cry of a gondolier, was so 
like a city of dreams that he felt as if he were dream- 
ing. No incident in his life had ever affected him 
in quite the same way as this unexpected meeting 
with Miss Webster. It seemed to him something 
more than the mere accident of chance. He had 
hitherto tried to persuade himself that a man 
made his own fate, but as most men are purblind 
they do not see what they should avoid, and when 
unexpected things happen they are apt to 
exclaim: “I cannot change my destiny.” But he 
was not purblind when influenced by Ruskin’s 
book he had decided to visit Venice; he could not 
possibly have imagined that by doing so he would 
come face to face once more with the woman from 
whom he believed he had parted for ever. He was 
puzzled, and out of the depths of his being came 
an echo that repeated itself again and again . . 
Reismet! 2... 

On the morrow before he had risen from his bed 
a servant delivered a note into his hand. The 
superscription declared the writer to be Miss 
Webster, and with a nervous eagerness altogether 
unusual with him he opened the envelope and read 
the note it had covered. 


“*DeaR Mr Fie_rp,—I am afraid you must have 
thought I was exceedingly stupid last night, but your 
unexpected appearance seemed to produce a sort of 
mental paralysis. You had said farewell at Lady 
Vermacott’s garden-party and that could have but 
one meaning—you did not wish to see me again. 
Our both being in Venice at the same time is certainly 
singular, but neither of us is to blame, and I sincerely 
hope and trust my presence will not mar your enjoy- 
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ment. My cousin has planned an excursion for to- 
day to Torcello and Murano, and has engaged a 
gondolier to take us there. She has insisted on my 
writing to ask you to join us, but, though I obey her 
behest, I beg that you will not come—for I know how 
terribly bored you will be. Do not stand on any 
ceremony; I shall not be offended by your frankly and 
bluntly saying, ‘I prefer to walk alone, for two chat- 
tering, frivolous women cannot possibly interest me.’ 
Our gondolier will be waiting at the quai near the 
Bridge of Sighs at eleven o’clock. You said au 
revoir last night, so I must not say farewell now; 
instead, adieu! 


‘“*“ LuLu WEBSTER.”’ 


Field sprang out of bed, hastily dressed himself, 
and dispatched a brief reply to Miss Webster. 


** Two chattering, frivolous women would certainly 
bore me to death, but as the description does not 
apply to you and your cousin, I shall feel it a privilege 
to be allowed to accompany you on the projected 
excursion. 


66 F, EF.” 


He partook of a hurried breakfast and posted 
down to the guai where, in a short time, he was 
joined by the ladies. Miss Elwin greeted him 
somewhat effusively, but Lulu was reserved and 
difident. Whether she had taken any special 
pains in garbing herself for the day’s excursion or 
not was difficult to determine, but Field confesses 
that her appearance was faultless, and he felt 
proud that she was his countrywoman, for 
she represented the highest type of English 
womanhood—beauty, grace, modesty. She wore a 
most becoming hat, and her face was screened by 
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a sun-veil, while a lace parasol lined with rose-pink 
silk heightened the colour of her lovely face. 

“Tt is most kind of you to come, Mr Field,” 
she said with some demureness and with unmis- 
takable sincerity. “I am afraid we are making 
a sacrifice of you, and you will suffer, but my 
cousin is to blame.” 

“Yes, that’s right; put the blame on me,” 
retorted Miss Elwin with a laugh. “I take all the 
responsibility. But really, Mr Field, I was not 
inclined to miss such a golden opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of a man as distin- 
guished as yourself, and to whom my cousin owes 
her life. I like to meet clever men.” 

Poor Lulu looked distressed and uncomfortable. 
She moved away, and extended her hand to the 
gondolier to help her into the gondola which was 
to convey them over the lagoon. Field was 
obviously annoyed, and there was a momentary 
flash of anger-light in his eyes as he peered into 
Miss Elwin’s face. 

“ Madame,” he said with a decisiveness there 
was no mistaking, “if we are to have a day of peace 
I beseech you to refrain from compliments. On 
my honour, they offend me.” 

“ Oh, very well,” she replied with a light laugh. 
“ But you know, Mr Field, I am very fond of my 
cousin, and the way you rescued her from the 
designs of that horrible guardian of hers was just 
splendid, and I cannot be quite indifferent to the 
service you rendered. She has sung your praises 
enough, I assure you, though she says you are 
unlike any other man she has ever met. How- 
ever, instead of praising you, I shall probably 
scold) yours. 2.0%" 
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“ Then indeed we shall have peace,” answered 
Field smilingly. “I shall not scold in return, I 
assure you.” 

“ Allow me to assist you.” He offered her his 
hand, and they entered the gondola; then the 
gondolier, with a musical cry, shot his boat out into 
the sun-lit lagoon, and Field found himself seated 
between the two ladies. He had pretty accurately 
gauged Miss Elwin’s mental qualities. She was 
self-conscious, with a tendency to priggishness, 
and did not interest him in the least. She spoke 
Italian fluently, and kept the gondolier busy in 
replying to her questions about this place and that. 
Field and Lulu had little to say. The gondola 
came at last to the island of San Cristofora, the 
first of the Murano group. Ruskin, speaking of 
this place, remarks: “ Where the Venetians once 
went as the sun set daily to their pleasure, they 
go now as the sun sets to each of them for ever 
to their graves.” San Cristofora, once a pleasure 
resort of the light-hearted Venetians, is now en- 
circled with a brick wall, ornamented in places with 
stone or marble crosses, for it is the lasting abode 
of the unseen, silent multitude who have gone to 
the slumber of death lulled to their rest by the 
ceaseless song of the waves. San Cristofora is 
the island cemetery, and, as the gondola sailed 
past, the gondolier crossed himself and bowed his 
head, for a boat heaped with flowers and bearing 
the mortal remains of one who had laid down the 
burden of life had just arrived at the steps leading 
to the iron gates through which a glimpse was ob- 
tained of cypress trees, bushes of pale-pink roses, 
and marble crosses overgrown by some brilliantly 
green creeper. 
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At Murano, which has for centuries been re- 
nowned for its glass manufacture, the party landed, 
and, wandering among the quaint, old houses, 
came to the house of a glass merchant, which they 
entered, and Miss Elwin at once took charge of 
the old merchant, a picturesque Venetian Jew, 
engaging him in conversation, leaving Field and 
Lulu free to examine the merchant’s treasures 
without interruption. 

“You have been singularly silent,” Field 
remarked to his companion as they bent over a case 
containing some rare specimens of the glassmaker’s 
art. 

“Yes,” she answered, “one should be silent 
when one has nothing to say.” 

“ You are a wise little woman.” 

“You too have been silent.” 

“Yes, like you, I could find nothing to say, but 
my thoughts have been very busy.” 

“ With what, or with whom? ” 

“With you... and myself... pondering 
over the almost weird circumstance which has 
made you my companion to-day in a Venetian 


“Yes... itis strange .. . weird as you Say,” 
she replied, though as if speaking to herself rather 
than to him. Then she turned to him abruptly, 
and looking into his eyes, added: “ particularly 
as we had said farewell, and you could have no 
desire to meet me again.” 

“ That is true,” he observed, “ but in a sense 
somewhat different perhaps from what you mean. 
I want you to forget me . . . I want you to be 


happy . . . very, very happy.” 
She again looked into his eyes and asked: 
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“ Mr Field, do you find it easy to forget anyone 
who has interested you? ” 

“ No,” meeting her steady gaze as steadily. 

“Then why expect me to do that which you 
cannot do?” 

“ Tt is unreasonable I know,” he answered, “ but 
if you cannot wipe me out of your memory, think of 
me as one who would willingly sacrifice his life for 
you, but would not dream of spoiling your life. 
{ know myself, I am a selfish brute; nature never 
intended me to be the companion of a woman, she 
decreed that I should be a lonely man, an egoist 
living entirely within himself. Do I make myself 
clear? ” 

“ Perfectly, but I take exception to one point 
in your argument. While other people are not 
riddles to you, you are a riddle to yourself; you 
cannot read it.” 

He made no answer for the old glass merchant 
came towards them and inquired if there was 
nothing they would like to purchase, and opening 
a case he took out a string of magnificent beads, 
each bead cunningly inlaid with gold, the whole 
being strung on real gold thread. “A trinket 
fit to adorn the neck of a goddess,” he remarked 
insinuatingly in quite good English. 

It was truly a work of art, of Murano art. 
Field fingered it; its beauty and exquisite work- 
manship appealed to him. He inquired the price. 
The figure named was a large one. - Valuable it 
was beyond question, but the wily Jew, taking 
advantage of his foreign visitors, no doubt put an 
exaggerated value upon it. Without attempting 
to beat him down, Field instructed him to send 
it to his hotel in Venice on the morrow without fail, 
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and he gave him his card. The old man’s eyes 
brightened up with a glad surprise, and he said he 
would deliver it himself without fail. 

The little transaction completed the party re- 
turned to the gondola and proceeded to the Island 
of Torcello. The only attraction this place pos- 
sesses for the visitor is the ruins of an ancient 
palace with a remarkable belfry, and the very old 
church of Santa Fosca. A Franciscan monk con- 
ducted them over the church. Originally erected 
in the seventh century it was rebuilt in 1008 by 
its bishop, a son of the Doge Pietro Orseolo. Its 
architecture is unique. There are ivory window- 
shutters, and a magnificent carved screen of Parian 
marble adorned with birds, flowers, fruits, while in 
its ancient crypt are the remains of saints and 
martyrs. 

The visitors spent a long time in this sacred 
monument of a dead-and-gone past, and when they 
emerged the gloaming had fallen, and a chill wind 
swept the surface of the pale green sea. Field 
noticed that the gondolier had evidently been 
drinking. During the long and lonely wait for 
his voyagers the man had been keeping up his 
courage and his warmth with wine. Field did not 
comment on the boatman’s condition to the ladies, 
but as they settled themselves in the little cabin 
and drew their cloaks about their shoulders he kept 
an eye on the fellow. The sail was quickly set 
and the gondola sped over the darkening waters 
until the lights of Venice came into view. Then 
overcome by the fumes of the wine which was work- 
ing in his brain the gondolier suddenly gave a 
lurch and pitched into the sea. Miss Elwin 
screamed but Lulu remained silent. In an instant 
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Field was out of the cabin, he flung off his coat, 
let the sail come down with a run and sprang into 
the water. He swam to the man now battling for 
his life, and dexterously though not without diffi- 
culty owing to his partially disabled arm, and 
certainly at great risk to himself got him on board 
the gondola again. It was a splendid deed, the 
act of a man who took little thought of self, and 
set but small value on his own life. The gondolier 
was penitent and wept profusely, invoking bless- 
ings on the head of his rescuer, and vowing in the 
name of his patron saint to lay a votive offering on 
the altar of his church. 

Miss Elwin was in a state bordering on hysteria, 
but Lulu remained silent, seemingly impassive. 
Dripping and shivering as he was Field persisted 
in remaining outside of the cabin, but restored him- 
self with some brandy which he had in a flask in his 
coat pocket. The sail was hoisted and the barque 
sped on its course again towards the welcome 
lights, and was soon threading its way through the 
intricacies of the canals. Miss Elwin had recovered 
her self-possession, and soundly rated the boatman, 
threatening to denounce him to the authorities, but 
Field pleaded on his behalf. 

As soon as the gwai was reached the ladies in- 
sisted on Field hurrying to his hotel, and later on 
Miss Elwin sent to inquire how he was, and begged 
that if he was well enough on the following even- 
ing he would dine with her and Lulu at the Caffé 
Florian, as it would be their last night in Venice 
as the day after the Salsette was due. 

On reaching his hotel Field had a very hot bath, 
dined, drank a bottle of old wine, slept well, and 
rose in the morning feeling none the worse for 
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his adventure, saving an increased stiffness of the 
arm. He went to the Caffé Florian at seven 
o'clock. The ladies had already arrived and en- 
gaged a table. Miss Elwin greeted him with 
effusive warmth, but she was unmistakably sincere. 

“ You are a hero,” she exclaimed, “a man to be 
proud o ‘ 

“ Look here,” he interrupted, “if you are going 
to talk like that I shall go away.” But despite his 
threat she continued to sing his praises. 

Poor Lulu said nothing but her eyes spoke 
volumes, and when she shook his hand her feel- 
ings were betrayed by the pressure she could not 
resist. Not once during the evening did she refer 
to the exciting incident of the previous day. It 
was left for Miss Elwin to do all the talking, she 
was never at.a loss for subject matter. And once 
when she was referring to their visit to Murano 
she asked: 

“ By the way, Mr Field, being a woman I’m 
curious to know why you bought that magnifi- 
cient string of beads yesterday? ” 

“ To adorn the neck of a peerless woman.” 

“ Dear me,” she commented with pleasant irony. 
“ You don’t give me the impression of being a man 
likely to have a divinity.” 

He made answer: 

“ No, I don’t suppose I do, but while few people 
are riddles to me, I am a riddle to myself; I cannot 
read it.” 

His eyes met Lulu’s, then hers fell, and her 
sweet face was dyed scarlet. She remembered 
what she had said to him when they had talked to- 
gether in the shop of the old glass merchant at 
Murano. Miss Elwin wanted to pursue the sub- 
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ject further but he adroitly turned the conversa- 
tion. They prolonged the sitting unti] midnight. 
During the whole evening Lulu had_ scarcely 
spoken. Miss Elwin monopolised the conversa- 
tion. She talked enough for the three of them. 
Perhaps she thought it was the best thing to do, 
for though somewhat frivolous she was by no means 
obtuse. Field escorted them to their hotel, and 
promised fo take his leave of them on board of the 
Salsette. 

Before retiring for the night he wrote the follow- 
ing lines on a slip of paper: 


‘* You are right I am a riddle to myself and I can- 
not read it, but you are a peerless woman. Will 
you accept the trifling trinket I purchased at Murano 
as a souvenir of a day that I shall mark as a red one 
in the calendar of my life. Once more I must say 
farewell. India is a far cry and our paths run in 
opposite directions; may yours lead you to the fulfil- 
ment of all your hopes.”’ 


He enclosed this note in the box containing the 
string of beads, made the box up into a packet 
which he sealed and addressed it to “ Miss Lulu 
Webster, P. & O. s.s. Salsette at Venice.” 

The steamer came into port about twelve 
o'clock and was timed to leave at four. Field 
went on board at half-past three and seeking out 
the purser of the ship he delivered the packet into 
his charge with instructions to give it to Miss 
Webster on the morrow when the vessel was at 
sea. That little business settled he joined the 
ladies. Lulu’s eyes were red; it was only too 
evident she had been weeping, though she 
made a desperate effort to appear unconcerned. 
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It wanted a few minutes to four when the ship’s bell 
rang out a warning for strangers to leave. There 
was much bustle and confusion; the vessel’s steam 
pipe roared hoarsely; there were handshakings 
and adieus, and tears and laughter. Miss Elwin 
and Field stood together, but when he turned to 
look for Lulu she was nowhere to be seen. 

“Where is your cousin?” he asked with a note 
of eagerness. 

“ She has gone to her cabin,” came the answer. 
“ She asked me to say farewell for her.” There 
was a pause. Then Miss Elwin added with evi- 
dent emotion which she tried to conceal. “ She 
also asked me to tell you that she will pray to 
God that you may be happy with the peerless 
woman for whom you purchased the necklet of 
beads.” 

For once in his life Field found his tongue 
almost tied, but he managed to stammer out: 

“Will you kindly convey a message to your 
cousin forme? Tell her that I simply say ‘ Amen ’ 
to her prayer. It is kind of her to display so much 
interest in my miserable self.” 

He parted from Miss Elwin and regained the 
wharf. 

In a few minutes the warps had been cast off; 
the great ship’s engines throbbed and slowly she 
steamed away over the silver sea, burnished now 
with the reddening beams of the setting sun, while 
the crowds on the wharf cheered her a godspeed. 

Field watched her dreamily until she became a 
speck, and then vanished on the horizon. That 
night he left the city of dreams by the mail train 
for Rome. 
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THE SEXEN TH TRIUMPH 
THE WOMAN IN RED 


It was a June day in London, and fine. There 
had actually been four or five rainless days and 
Londoners had seen the sun. The cheap re- 
porter who never will let the English weather 
alone, had written columns about the “heat wave”; 
with fertile imagination which is so characteristic 
of the cheap reporter, he had described in pic- 
turesque language how the suffocating inhabitants 
of the great city had stormed the restaurants and 
public houses for iced drinks, until the last extra 
pound of ice that had been laid in in anticipation 
of a record demand, was exhausted and an ice 
famine ensued. He piled up the agony about 
dying horses and sun-stricken people with a. 
splendid indifference to truth. It was all very 
English, very summery, with a dash of hydro- 
phobia about it. 

One person at least out of the few millions who 
dwell in London had not been suffocated, had not 
rushed for ice. That person was Fabian Field. 
Clad in dressing-gown and slippers he sat in his 
chambers, and though his window was open, a fire 
burned in the grate. He looked pale and haggard 
for he had been ill, laid low with a fever which 
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probably had its origin in the unpremediated bath, 
when he plunged into the Venice lagoon to save 
the drowning gondolier; or the seeds of it may 
have been sown in Rome although he only re- 
mained there a few days. The P. & O. steamer 
had taken away something from his life, and finding 
existence in Rome intolerable he hurried back to 
London in order that he might have the companion- 
ship and sympathy of his old friend Tanner. The 
Professor greeted him with great cordiality, and 
expressed a desire to have some particulars of 
his travels, but Field replied to him with character- 
istic indifference: 

“Tve no news old friend; nothing whatever 
worth the telling. I got stuck in the snow on an 
Alpine pass, saw some pictures in Milan, a church 
and a palace or two in Venice, but nothing in 
Rome. I got pretty miserable and lonely there 
and have come back to worry you. So there you 
are; there’s a budget of news. I hope it interests 
you.” 

“Tf I didn’t know you as well as I do, I should 
say you are an ass,” Tanner remarked. 

“JT have set you right on that point before,” 
answered Field, “why don’t you remember 
what you are told. The ass is a much mis- 
understood beast, but intelligent. I am only 
a mule.” 

“Aha! aha! yes I had forgotten. A mule, that’s 
it; you are mulish to the last degree. There will 
be no hope for you until you meet a woman who 
understands you.” 

“That will never be,” answered Field reflec- 
tively. “ Over and over again I have drummed it 
into you that 1 am determined not to spoil any 
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woman’s life. I am bad enough in all conscience, 
but not bad enough to do that.” 


A few days later Field was tossing in the throes 
of fever, with occasional attacks of delirium during 
which he murmured, “ Lulu, Lulu.” His land- 
lady and Tanner nursed him assiduously. He 
resolutely refused to see a doctor, but Tanner 
dosed him with quinine, and his splendid consti- 
tution, and strong vitality did the rest. Chess and 
books kept his mind occupied, though he fretted 
at his inability to take up two or three interesting 
cases for which his services had been solicited ; 
but perforce he had to yield to circumstances 
though he groaned and railed against his fate. 

On that June afternoon the fever having en- 
tirely left him he was anxiously looking forward to 
the arrival of Tanner in order that he might settle 
the details of a projected trip, with Tanner as 
his companion, up the Mediterranean. Wreathed 
in tobacco smoke, for his pipe afforded him great 
consolation, he waited impatiently. At last a cab 
drew up and a few minutes later the Professor 
burst into the room in an unusually excited state. 

“You are half an hour late,” said Field re- 
proachfully glancing at the clock. “ Unpunctuality 
is unforgivable in one as punctilious as your- 
self 4 

“ You wretched mule, thank your stars I am here 
at all,” roared the Professor. “ My first impulse 
was to abandon you altogether, and let you drift 
to perdition as you deserve to do, but 4 

“ My friend a man at your time of life ought not 
to excite himself,” interrupted Field coolly. “It’s 
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unbecoming, it’s undignified, besides it implies 
mental weakness 

“ You wretched humbug, shut up,” cried Tanner 
with considerable warmth. “ Upon my word I feel 
angry with you, and, and : 

“ How extraordinary. Why Tanner you are a 
study in imbecility, something has evidently upset 
your digestion.” 

“ Field, if I didn’t respect you as much as I do, 
upon my word I think I would horsewhip you, kick 
you or do something desperate.” 

Field roared with laughter. 

“ That would be a stroke of genius on your part, 
Tanner, what splendid copy it would make for 
the papers, and what attractive headlines the news- 
paper chaps would give it. ‘ Dastardly attack on 
Mr Fabian Field the Criminologist in his chambers 
by Professor Tanner the well-known analyst. The 
Professor supposed to be a victim to hydrophobia.’ 
But really Tanner do be serious, and cease dancing 
about like a muzzled bear. Now what is really 
the matter with you? Has something affected 
your head or is your liver out of order?” 

“Matter, a lot is the matter,” spluttered the 
Professor, and drawing a letter from his pocket he 
flourished it in his friend’s face. “ That’s the 
matter; you never told me, you infernal rascal, 
that you had risked your life to save a drunken 
gondolier from drowning at Venice.” 

“Dear me; now | remember I don’t think I 
did,’ answered Field with a yawn. “It was a 
mere incident and scarcely worth recounting.” 

“Nor did you tell me that you were at Venice 
with Miss Webster and her cousin.” 

“ My dear old friend, this is as good as a play. 
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Why should I make you my confessor? You 
have no power to give me absolution.” 

“Tf I had I wouldn’t. You don’t deserve it you 
rascal. This letter reveals you in your true light.” 

“Who is your correspondent?” asked Field 
languidly. 

“Miss Lulu Webster. She writes to me from 
Suez, because she says that as your intimate friend 
I ought to know of your heroic feat at Venice. 
She furnishes me with a full and graphic descrip- 
tion, and asks me to send an account of it to the 
papers.” 

“ If you were to do such a thing as that Tanner 
I would shoot you,” said Field with some show of 
animation. 

“Well, you deserve it, upon my word you do, 
though in this instance I will spare you. But 
what I want to know is why have you allowed that 
beautiful young woman to go away from you? ” 

“ Because I did not wish to blast her happiness.” 

“Blast her happiness be hanged,” snapped 
Tanner with real irritation. “ Although she doesn’t 
say so I read between the lines, and I am quite 
sure Miss Lulu Webster is in love with you. Why 
then, have you let her go. And of all places to 
India. It’s brutal of you, it really is.” 

“T have already given you my answer,” said 
Field calmly. | 

“ By the way,” continued Tanner, she enclosed 
a letter for you and asked me to hand it to you. 
Here it is. I hope she scolds you as you deserve 
to be scolded.” 

Field opened the envelope and read the follow- 
ing lines. To say that he was not emotional would 
be sheer nonsense, but he possessed an extra- 
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ordinary power of concealing his feelings. How- 
ever on that occasion his pale, intellectual face 
betrayed the fact that he was strangely moved as 
he perused Miss Webster’s communication. 


‘* DEAR Mr Fietp,—The day after we left Venice 
the purser of the Salsette handed me your packet, and 
when I discovered its contents my heart burst, I think. 
I let you leave the ship without bidding you farewell, 
but oh! you don’t know the state of mind I was in. 
I was yearning with a passionate yearning to express 
my admiration for ‘ia splendid, noble act in rescu- 
ing the gondolier; I was yearning to tell you that you 
have made all other men I have ever known seem poor 
and mean and ignoble in my sight; oh! I was yearn- 
ing to Say so many things to you, to you to whom I 
owe my own life, but I dare not do it, not before 
others, not even ‘before my cousin; I should have 
broken down completely, and so I shut myself in my 
cabin and wept, and wept, and wept. I had to weep, 
or else I should have gone mad, for had you not said 
the previous evening at the Caffé Florian that you 
had bought the beads for a peerless woman? On my 
soul I did not think I was the peerless woman, and 
when I received your gift I was choked with a grief 
that could only express itself in tears. I had acted 
like a brute on the previous day, and let you go from 
me without a word of farewell. It was cowardly, 
brutal, but you will forgive me. A man so noble 
and heroic as you could never find it in his heart 
to be angry with a poor frivolous little woman like 
me. 

‘“ The string of beads I prize beyond price. I shall 
always regard it as a souvenir of a golden day. I 
thank you again and again and again. I am proud 
to be numbered among your acquaintances and to 
know that I possess your esteem; you must esteem 
me or you would not have given me those wonderful 
beads. 

“‘T am writing to your old and intimate friend, 
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Professor Tanner, to tell him of your splendid deed, 
because I feel quite sure you will never tell him of it. 
If you are offended with me I cannot help it. Per- 
haps when I return to England, if I ever do, you will 
have forgotten all about me, but as long as I live I 
shall remember you, and I hope and pray that you 
will be happy. 
** Yours sincerely, 
“* Lucu WEBSTER.” 

Field tossed the letter on the table, and rest- 
ing his cheek on his hand stared at the fire, and 
seemed lost in thought. It was some minutes 
before Tanner interrupted his reverie. Then he 
asked : 

“Am I at liberty to read that letter? ” 

“Certainly you are since the girl has betrayed 
me into the hands of mine enemy, and you can 
take any advantage you like of my weakness.” 

“Well, my friend that is a woman to be proud 
of,” remarked Tanner as he returned the letter. 
“And you love her, you know you do, and yet 
like the mule that you are you have let her slip 
away with the result that you are miserable. And 
she is miserable and unhappy. You declare that 
you will not spoil a woman’s life, and yet you have 
spoilt hers. 

Field placed the letter in his pocket and re- 
mained silent. He refilled his pipe, got the chess- 
board and he and his friend played for a couple 
of hours, until they were disturbed by the landlady 
entering with a telegram which she handed to 
Field. It was a message from the Home Secre- 
tary asking Field to call on him at eleven o’clock 
on the following morning. He sighed gratefully, 
for he had grown weary of inactivity, and living 
upon his remembrances, and though Tanner tried 
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to dissuade him from taxing himself in his weak- 
ened condition, he laughed defiantly and averred 
that death were preferable to rust. “ Besides,” 
he added, “the cerophagatin will sustain me for 
a time at any rate.” 

Tanner became wild, as he always did, when he 
was reminded how cleverly he had been outwitted. 
But Field was unmoved, and when his devoted 
friend reminded him of the tremendous risks he 
was running, he gibed, until Tanner exclaimed: 

“ T told you I would have revenge, and I will, by 
George I will; I will write to Miss Webster and 
tell her that you are poisoning yourself, and ask her 
to hurry back to England and save you. You 
shall be saved and she shall do it.” 


Although Field felt a comparative wreck he kept 
the appointment with the Home Secretary and at 
his request undertook to try and solve a mystery 
which up to that point had defied all the skill that 
had been brought to bear upon it. The following 
were the particulars that were given to him. It 
appeared that a very ghastly discovery had been 
made in an empty house known as Stanhope Hall, 
standing in its own grounds, off the Uxbridge 
Road, about half a mile from the Marble Arch, 
London. For a long time this house had been 
untenanted, and the agents, Messrs Findlater & 
Baumer, on behalf of the owners, had tried unsuc- 
cessfully either to sell or let it. One day early 
in June a lady and gentleman who were house- 
hunting, applied to the agents for permission to 
view the premises. Mr Findlater himself under- 
took to show the applicants over the property and 
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the three drove there in a four-wheeler. It hap- 
pened to be a very wet day; in fact rain had 
fallen with more or less persistency for several 
days running. When the front door of the house 
was thrown open the visitors were assailed by a 
most offensive odour, which at first they attributed 
to mildew and damp owing to the place having been 
so long shut up. Mr Findlater requested the lady 
and gentleman to remain at the door while he ran 
upstairs to open some of the windows. At the 
foot of the hall stairs something lying on the floor 
attracted his attention; it was a something that 
glittered, and he had nearly set his foot upon it. 
On picking up this glittering object he was amazed 
to find it was a brooch—a Maltese cross studded 
with what appeared to be diamonds, rubies and 
pearls. He knew enough to feel sure that if the 
stones were real the brooch was valuable. Natu- 
rally he was puzzled to understand how such a 
valuable trinket came to be where it was. So far 
as he was aware no one had been to the house for 
many months. Putting the brooch into his pocket 
intending to institute inquiries, he proceeded up- 
stairs and was absent for about ten minutes during 
which the visitors heard him moving about, his 
footsteps reverberating in the desolate rooms over- 
head. Suddenly the lady and gentleman were 
startled by a loud cry of horror, and Mr Findlater 
came flying down the stairs his face ghastly in its 
pallor, his eyes bulging. His manner and ap- 
pearance suggested that he had looked upon some 
awful sight that had shocked him out of his self- 
possession and utterly unnerved him; nor was it 
to be wondered at for the sight he had seen was 
decaying mortality. As soon as he had sufficiently 
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recovered his self-possession, he asked the gentle- 
man to accompany him upstairs while the lady re- 
mained in the entrance hall. 

The two men proceeded to one of the large front 
rooms on the first landing, the windows of which 
the agent had previously thrown open, and the 
visitor was shocked as Mr Findlater had been. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed, “ how awful.” 

The two only remained long enough to assure 
themselves that they were not under a delusion. 
They got downstairs as speedily as possible and 
the gentleman had no desire to see anything further 
of the house, but hurried away with his ite in the 
same cab that had brought them. Findlater with- 
out a moment’s loss of time gave information of his 
discovery at the nearest police station, and he was 
accompanied back to the premises by two police 
officers, a detective inspector, and the police sur- 
geon. It was a gruesome sight they bad to re- 
cord. Stretched at full length on the floor near the 
hearthstone was the body of a woman. She was 
dressed entirely in red; a red silk dress, red petti- 
coat, red stockings, red shoes. Her hair, which 
was very thick and luxuriant, was jet black, in 
striking contrast to her red clothing; and still 
pinned to the hair was a small red silk, embroidered 
cap. There were rings on the fingers, tiny rings 
in the ears. Not one of the men touched the badky. 
decomposition was far advanced, and the surgeon 
declared she had been dead several weeks. She 
was quite young, while the rings and the richness 
of her clothing seemed to indicate a person of good 
social position. 

On the day following the discovery the body 
was subjected to a critical examination at the hands 
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of three medical men, including the police surgeon, 
and that examination left no doubt about the cause 
of the woman’s death. Twisted twice round the 
neck was a red silk cord which had been drawn 
so tightly that it had cut into the flesh and produced 
strangulation. The cord was fastened round the 
victim’s neck with what is known to sailors as a 
“clove hitch.” 

The body was that of a splendidly developed 
woman, and her age was between twenty and 
twenty-five. The hands and feet were small, the 
features very regular, the ears like shells. Decay 
of the face made recognition impossible, though 
photographs were taken but they were gruesome. 
The doctors were of opinion however, that she 
must have been handsome. The rings she wore 
were valuable, and the silk cap was fastened to 
her hair by means of two gold pins, one with a 
real pearl head, the other with a ruby head. The 
pockets of her dress were empty. The clothing, 
all of the richest red silk, bore no marks, there was 
nothing likely to lead to identification, with one 
exception; underneath the red clothing was a fine 
linen chemise, and in one corner were the initials 
“G.Z.” The post-mortem examination made it 
clear that the woman had died from strangulation, 
and it was no less clear that she could not have 
strangled herself. The silk cord round her neck 
was a portion of a girdle which had been used to 
loop up her dress. 

Such were the details furnished to Fabian Field, 
from the official report and the authorities were 
very decided in their opinion that it was a case of 
murder, but up to that point the mystery had re- 
mained a mystery. 
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Field went over Stanhope Hall, accompanied 
by Mr Findlater; he would not have anyone else 
with him. The same evening he sat in his 
chambers with Tanner. For some time he had 
smoked in silence. He was in one of his thought- 
ful moods and his friend did not disturb him. At 
last with an abruptness that was characteristic he 
said : 

“This crime seems wrapped in the most extra- 
ordinary mystery, but it is more in the seeming.” 

“You are convinced then that it zs a crime? ” 
queried Tanner. 

“Yes... murder. The cord round the girl’s 
neck had been fastened with a clove hitch. A 
clove hitch is practically two half hitches with a 
difference, one end of the cord is to the right, 
the other to the left; it is a common device on 
ship-board, and when the two ends are pulled the 
hitch tightens and has tremendous purchase, it can- 
not slip. The clove hitch round the girl’s throat 
was not accident but design, that points to the 
murderer being a nautical man, or at any rate 
having some knowledge of a seaman’s methods 
of rope tying.” 

“With what object do you think the girl’s life 
was destroyed? ” 

Field drew his hands from his temples to his 
chin several times before he spoke. 

“The object that frequently prompts a certain 
class of men to commit crime .. . illicit love,” he 
answered slowly, as if weighing the value of every 
word. 

“You've made up your mind then about the 
sex of the criminal? ” 

“ Absolutely. A woman would never have lured 
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a woman to an empty house; a woman would never 
have used a clove hitch, and the man who com- 
mitted the murder, knew the place thoroughly ; he 
had been there before. Robbery was not his 
motive; he left a valuable lot of jewellery on the 
woman’s body. He carried her upstairs in an in- 
sensible condition is 

“ How do you determine that? ” 

“ By the brooch picked up at the foot of the 
stairs. That brooch had fallen by chance where 
it was found, and its fall was unnoticed by the 
murderer.” 

“Is it likely that Findlater had anything to do 
with the tragedy? ” 

“ Not in the least likely. I have studied him.” 

“ Did your examination of the house furnish you 
with any clue?” 

Field stroked his face and remained silent for 
some moments. 

“TI will make a statement, then answer your 
question,” he said. “I was anxious to determine 
how the murderer and his victim had gained 
entrance. [he basement windows are all barred; 
no one could force an entrance without proper 
tools. The lock of every door was intact, the 
windows had not been tampered with. The doors 
giving entrance to the house were bolted and 
barred inside with the exception of the main or 
hall door, but that is fitted with a patent lock of 
peculiar construction, and can only be opened with 
a special key, and it cannot be picked. The manu- 
facturers of this patent lock only make two keys 
for each lock. One they retain, the other is 
furnished to the purchaser of the lock. Anyone 
with evil intent might make a key if he understood 
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the mechanism of the lock, but it would require 
long and elaborate preparation. The murder of 
the Woman in Red was planned and deliberate, but 
the murderer did not make a key and yet he 
possessed one. © The floor of the room in which 
the body was found was thickly coated with dust, 
that dust showed impressions of Findlater’s boots 
and the boots of the gentleman who had gone with 
him to view the house. Neither wore goloshes, 
but near the fire-place where some soot had come 
down, was a very distinct impression of a golosh 
the sole of which had raised ridges running across 
each other diagonally thus forming a diamond 
pattern. There was an impression about two 
inches square, and I secured a duplicate of it on 
transfer paper. From these facts I drew two 
deductions; first, on the night the murderer took 
his victim to the house the streets were wet, and 
he wore goloshes ; ‘ rubbers’ as the Americans call 
them; second, he was in possession of the proper 
key for the lock of the main door. These two 
points are clues and will enable me to track down 
the criminal. He has bungled while doing what 
he considered a very clever thing and he believed 
he had obliterated his trail, but I shall pick it up 
and run him to earth.” 

ce How? Pps 

Field’s serious manner left him; he laughed 
loudly. 

“ My dear Tanner, that is a woman’s question. 
You are not a woman and ought to know better. 
At present I cannot say how I shall find the trail. 
To-morrow I intend to set to work seriously, and 
with the aid of cerophagatin is 

“ By Heaven Field you mustn’t use that horrible 
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stuff in your weak condition,” cried Tanner in 
alarm. 

“My dear Tanner you invented the horrible 
stuff which to me is a blessing in disguise, and I 
shall use it. Now then we will forget the cares 
of the day in chess, so get out the board and the 
pieces and I’ll give you a drubbing as usual.” 

Poor Tanner obeyed the command meekly. He 
knew the uselessness of arguing any point with his 
eccentric friend. So they played chess until mid- 
night and then separated. 

Field began his serious investigation of the 
Woman in Red case on the morrow; he still looked 
ill and weary, but his interest in the work was keen 
and he stimulated himself with Professor Tanner’s 
“horrid stuff.” He started with a well-deter- 
mined premise which briefly stated was that the 
woman had had a lover; she had been fo a fancy- 
dress ball with him, that by some specious argument 
he had lured her to the empty house of which he 
possessed a key, and that she was a stranger to 
London, probably a foreigner and but little known 
in England. Otherwise her disappearance would 
surely have aroused the suspicions of somebody 
and led to inquiries being made. 

He paid a second visit to Stanhope Hall, obtain- 
ing the key from Mr Findlater; on this occasion 
he went to the house alone. He critically 
examined the floor of the passage, but the tramp- 
ing of many feet, doctors, policemen and others, 
had obliterated any marks that might have been 
there previous to the discovery of the murder, 

Field’s reasoning faculties were now abnormally 
alert, and he argued that if the girl had been 
to a ball she was either taken to the empty house 
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in a cab, or walked in company with her destroyer 
through the street. In either case the strong 
probability was that she covered up her costume 
with a cloak; and the probability was scarcely less 
strong according to Field, that the journey from 
the place of the ball to the empty house was made 
on foot, or any rate for some distance, for the 
murderer, who apparently had laid his plans with 
much forethought, would not have risked going 
to an empty house in a strange cab. 

If the surmise about the cloak was correct the 
question “ What had become of it?” had to be 
answered. In discussing the crime with Tanner 
on the previous evening, Field had expressed the 
opinion that the criminal was a man of great 
cunning, nevertheless he had bungled, and his 
bungling would lead to his undoing. The means 
he had used to Ture his victim to her doom had yet 
to be discovered, but it was almost a certainty that 
she was under the influence of a narcotic or wine. 
The contents of the stomach included a quantity of 
fluid which was believed to be champagne. Work- 
ing on this theory of the cloak Field searched the 
house, believing that the man would not have 
risked carrying it away with him. His search was 
rewarded, the theory proved correct, for in a cup- 
board under the hall stairs he found a bundle which 
on examination turned out to be a cloak rolled up. 
It was much mildewed and very dirty. It was a 
lady’s cloak with a hood attached. The murderer 
would have found it difficult to encircle a girl’s 
throat with a cord while she was wearing a cloak 
with a hood, so he had removed it, an easy matter 
if she was only semi-conscious, and hastily rolling 
it up after the deed he flung it into the cupboard. 
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That was an almost unaccountable act, as he might 
have left it in the room, but it was the act of a man 
excited and anxious to get away from the scene 
of his crime with all speed; under such circum- 
stances the human brain does not think clearly, 
and men are apt to do strange things. 

So far Field had completed the first stage of his 
investigations. The house had yielded him all 
the clues it was likely to yield and he had secured 
material to work upon, a point from which to start. 
The next step was to find the murderer. The dis- 
covery of the proverbial needle in the bottle of 
hay was apparently not more hopeless than the 
task he had to face. But patience and intelligence 
might enable a searcher to find the needle. Fabian 
Field had both the intelligence and patience. 


It will be remembered that Mr Findlater picked 
up a brooch at the foot of the stairs. Field examined 
this brooch very carefully. Its original value had 
probably been about twenty pounds. It was of 
foreign make. The back was a smooth, polished 
plate of gold, oval in shape, and bore the following 
inscription : 


G. Z. 
With love. 

This was an important discovery. The initials 
on the victim’s under garments were G.Z. There 
are very few proper names in English commencing 
with Z, but it was a common enough initial in other 
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European countries. The brooch was of foreign 
manufacture, and the Woman in Red was pre- 
sumably a foreigner. As Field said to his friend 
Tanner, “I am gradually putting the pieces of 
the puzzle such as it is, together, and intend to find 
out where that brooch came from, to discover the 
name the Z stands for and a man who can make 
a clove hitch. Not a woman in a million can, 
not a man in hundreds of thousands can unless he 
knows something of the art of sailor's knots. The 
average man does not even know what a clove 
hitch is. The purpose for which it was used in 
this instance was that it was infinitely more power- 
ful than a single turn of the cord. It rendered 
slipping of the cord impossible, and it was not 
less impossible for the victim to loosen it with her 
hands in case she struggled in her dying agony. 
Then again the assailant wore goloshes. Why? 
He had been to a ball or party with the girl, and 
the rubbers were to slip on over his dancing pumps 
in case of rain, and it did or had rained. The 
girl had been dead about eight weeks when her 
body was found. That takes us back to April, 
and in the early part of April there was a fancy- 
dress ball at Covent Garden. It was the last of 
the season and drew a record gathering. Some of 
the attendants have a vague recollection that 
among the dancers was a young woman dressed in 
red costume, but no one can give a scrap of in- 
formation about the man who accompanied her. 
All the same I shall find him.” 

“Tt is certainly a very mysterious crime,” com- 
mented Tanner. 

“ Only up to a point,” replied Field. “ In other 
respects it lacks all the elements that go to the 
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making of a complicated puzzle; it is deficient in 
mathematical proportions, and the man who com- 
mitted the crime is a stupid bungler who had an 
eye only for broad facts and none for detail ; it is 
in detail that most criminals betray themselves. 
That the murder was premediated is obvious. 
By no mere chance did the slayer take his victim 
to that empty house, but in doing so he proved 
that he was deficient in prevision, for as soon as 
anyone desired to inspect Stanhope Hall, the 
murder was bound to come out. Now let us 
examine the weak points—and they are stupidly 
weak—of this tragic drama. The villain of the piece 
was well acquainted with Stanhope Hall; he 
entered by the front door; he managed by some 
means to gain temporary possession of the patent 
key; the possibility of his having picked the com- 
plicated lock, or manufactured a duplicate key is 
too remote to be worthy of serious consideration. 
The key must have been taken from Findlater & 
Baumer’s offices, and replaced when done with. 
These details point to the villain being a supreme 
egotist, that is he believed himself clever, but 
every step he advanced he made a fatal mistake. 
He did not know how to reason. Had he worked 
his scheme out on a mathematical basis, he would 
have seen its fatal flaws. He had pre-planned 
it, so much is certain, but he was purblind to the 
flaws.” 

These views which Field put before his friend 
led him into the right trail, and he worked on the 
supposition that the man he wanted to locate was 
either directly or indirectly associated with the firm 
of Findlater & Baumer. 

Findlater himself was well-advanced in years— 
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a silver-haired, mild-eyed, benevolent old gentle- 
man. He lived with his wife at Walthamstow, 
and was father of a large family. He had been 
in business many years ; was well-known and highly 
respected. Mr Baumer, a German, was a young 
man, father of two children, a girl and a boy, both 
atschool. He lived with his wife, an English lady, 
at Hampstead; they were rigid churchgoers and 
bore an excellent reputation; the man subscribed 
liberally to local charities, and was accounted a 
sportsman. He had been head-clerk to the firm 
for three years, and a partner for four, acquiring 
his partnership interest on the death of a former 
partner. The staff consisted of head-clerk, a 
middle-aged man with a wife and family ; a ledger- 
clerk, aged about forty, also married; he had been 
with the firm since his boyhood. In addition 
there were two junior clerks, named Bailey and 
Fullard respectively. They were both unmarried. 
Bailey was about seven-and-twenty; Fullard not 
more than twenty ; neither had a black mark against 
him, and each was courting. Lastly there was an 
errand or “ office-boy ” aged fourteen. He had 
been in the employment of the firm about seven 
months. 

The foregoing details Field had transferred to 
his notebook in the course of a fortnight; he had 
gathered them up quietly and without allowing 
anyone to know that he was, as he called it “ pros- 
pecting.” Then one day he made an announce- 
ment to his friend Tanner: 

“T am leaving London for a time. I don’t 
know how long I may be absent.” 

“ Where are you going to? ” 

“My dear Tanner you musn’t be inquisitive. 
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But if it will satisfy your curiosity I am going out 
of England. By the way if you have not already 
answered the letter you received from Miss 
Webster, pray do so. Tell her from me that while 
I still consider her a peerless woman I shall take 
her severly to task some day for having betrayed 
me into your hands. Further you can advise her 
to think of me only as one of nature’s freaks, and 
deficient in all the qualities which go to the making 
of a woman’s man.” 

“T shall not tell her anything of the kind,” 
snapped Tanner. I believe I know you better than 
you know yourself, and I will take precious good 
care that the opinion I hold of you shall be made 
known to her.” 

“Well, of course I cannot alter your imbecility,” 
laughed Field, “and so I shall be compelled to 
write to her myself and tell her what my opinion 
is of you. You are not to be trusted; you are dis- 
posed to exaggerate my trifling acts into great 
deeds, and you whack the drum on my behalf 
though I detest drum-whacking. You mean well, 
but you err woefully.” 

“Do I? Upon my word I should like to 
whack you into a proper appreciation of yourself,” 
answered Tanner with solemn seriousness. “ Many 
a man who is an empty-headed numskull as com- 
pared with you poses as a genius, and the world 
accepts him as such. You are a genius * 

“Tanner,” said Field severely. “Only the 
respect I have for your grey hairs keeps me from 
strangling you with your own beard. Besides you 
are useful to me as a chess player, and also as 
a compounder of that inestimable stuff ceropha- 
gatin.” Before his friend could make any retort 
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Field had placed the chess-board on the table and 
the two played in silence, as they usually did, 
until nearly midnight. 


Fabian Field left London the following morn- 
ing carrying with him the mildewed cloak he had 
discovered in the cupboard under the stairs at Stan- 
hope Hall. He paid a visit to the Continent, and 
amongst other places went to the beautiful town of 
Prague where he remained for a fortnight. When 
he returned to London he still held aloof from his 
Club and other haunts for he had not yet succeeded 
in entirely unravelling the threads of the mystery 
surrounding the death of the Woman in Red. 

He now had in his possession a golosh; the sole 
of which was scored in diamonds, and corresponded 
exactly with the impression he had secured from 
the floor of the room at Stanhope Hall. He also 
had the portrait of a remarkably handsome young 
lady named Griselda Zizka. She was a native of 
Prague, and the “G.Z.” of the gold brooch Mr 
Findlater had picked up in the empty house. 
Furthermore he had two portraits of a man taken 
at widely different periods. One showed a good- 
looking youth dressed in nautical costume; the 
other the same person years afterwards. This was 
the “G” of the gold brooch. 

About ten days from the date of Field’s return 
London and the rest of the country thrilled with 
a new sensation, which the newspapers regarded 
as a godsend, for it was the off-season; with the 
exception of a few millions of people London was 
empty, and even the big gooseberry, and the sea- 
serpent alleged to have been seen off the Coast 
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of Cornwall, had failed to arouse even a languid 
interest, for the weather was actually hot; the 
cheap reporters spoke of “ torrid heat.” 

It appeared that a park-ranger inspecting one of 
the plantations in Richmond Park was horrified by 
discovering the mouldering remains of a man lying 
in the undergrowth. He had been dead about 
three weeks. It was clearly a case of suicide, for 
the right hand clutched an empty phial that had 
contained Prussic acid. He had been at pains 
to destroy the ordinary means of identification. 
The pockets were empty, marks on his linen were 
cut away. But there were other marks he could not 
destroy. Possibly when Nemesis drove him to 
crawl into that lonely plantation and destroy the 
life he had misspent, he thought that before his 
wretched remains were discovered the finger of 
decay would have wiped out those other marks, 
and his identity would never be established. On 
his breast was a large heart pierced by an arrow, 
and a true-lover’s knot, deeply tatooed. On his 
right forearm an anchor, and the letters “G.B.” 
On the left forearm a double-headed eagle and a 
ship under sail. These things which he could 
not cut away, led to his identification. The 
Woman in Red was avenged, for the tattooed man 
was her murderer. Realising that the terrible 
Fabian Field had struck his trail and was hounding 
him down, and that there was no place on earth 
where he could find safety from the patient and 
relentless sleuth-hound, he became his own execu- 
tioner, for death had less horror for him than 
life under such conditions—a hunted life in the 
shadow of the gallows. The clove hitch which he 
had used in fastening the cord round his victim’s 
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beautifully shaped white throat betrayed him into 
the hands of his tracker, while the cloak he had 
thoughtlessly cast away after depriving his victim 
of her life also proved valuable as a clue. 

Field was sure that the man who made the clove 
hitch had some knowledge of the sea, that he had 
facilities for abstracting the key of Stanhope Hall 
from Findlater & Baumer’s safe where it was kept, 
without much fear of detection; that he had been 
to a fancy-dress ball with a girl on the night of the 
crime, and that on leaving he slipped goloshes 
on over his dancing shoes. He found a man 
answering these requirements, and learnt that the 
initial letter of his christian name was “ G ” which 
in this instance stood for Gaspard. The man was 
a native of Bohemia; he was born in a village 
about ten miles from Prague. His victim, Gris- 
elda Zizka, was a native of Prague; her age was 
_ twenty-five, she was an orphan, and among all the 
beautiful women of Prague she was the most beau- 
tiful; her native town was proud of her. 

A good many months before she was so cruelly 
done to death in London she formed the acquain- 
tance of Gaspard then on a visit to Prague where 
he had relatives. He made ardent love to the 
girl, fascinated her, promised marriage and be- 
trayed her. He returned to London where he 
resided, and corresponded with Griselda for a time, 
then tried to shuffle her off. Apprehensive of her 
future and dreading disgrace she followed him. 
He was startled by her appearance in London, as 
well he might be for he had a wife and family. 
He must have contrived to allay the wretched 
girl’s fears, for she had only been in London about 
three days when he took her to a Covent Garden 
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fancy-dress ball while in his black heart he planned 
her death. It is probable that he drugged her or 
plied her with wine, just before leaving the theatre, 
and there is little doubt that in the early hours 
of that fatal morning they walked along Oxford 
Street to Stanhope Hall. On reaching the house 
she was probably in a state bordering on collapse. 
The murderer had a key for the garden gate, and 
the key of the patent lock on the front door. 

The brooch and the clove hitch had been to 
Fabian Field like handwriting on the wall. The 
brooch under a magnifying glass revealed on the 
end of one of the arms of the cross, in very minute 
characters the name of a jeweller in Dresden from 
whom Gaspard had purchased it. The inscription 
on the back meant that it had been given by 
Gaspard to Griselda Zizka with the giver’s love. 
The cloak the girl was wearing on the night cf her 
death bore the name of a Prague firm on a little 
tablet under the collar. 

Such were the facts and theories of the crime. 
Field had put the pieces of the puzzle together, and 
with patience and rare skill had welded link to 
perfect link in his chain of circumstantial evidence. 
The name of the murderer was Gaspard Baumer, 
partner in the firm of Findlater & Baumer. Per- 
sistent in his theory that the man who committed 
the crime had easy access to the various house 
keys in the firm’s possession, Fabian Field 
became interested in Baumer as being a German, 
and his interest deepened when he learnt that he 
bore the christian name of Gaspard. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of Baumer by assuming the 
character of a German commercial traveller. He 
induced him one night to dine with him at a well- 
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known hotel, and before dinner suggested hand- 
washing in the lavatory. As Field anticipated 
might be the case Baumer took off his coat, and 
rolling up his shirt-sleeves revealed the tell-tale 
tattooing on the forearms. Field remained silent 
but pondered deeply; he had struck the trail. 
That night before parting from Baumer he drew 
from him incidentally the name of his native 
village. Ata later stage he visited Baumer’s wife 
and ascertained by apparently pointless questions, 
that her husband wore goloshes occasionally, and 
on the night of the Covent Garden ball he remained 
from home. She was told by him and believed 
him, that he had to go down to Bedford that after- 
noon to see a client. He telegraphed to her 
saying he would probably remain in Bedford all 
night. Of course she had no idea that he had 
been to the Covent Garden ball. By a ruse Field 
obtained possession of the golosh, and afterwards 
started for Bohemia; in Baumer’s native village 
he found an uncle of Baumer’s and from him 
learnt that Gaspard in his youth had been to sea 
as an apprentice. He served his time, but 
abandoned sea life for commercial pursuits; 
finally betook himself to London, and for years 
his relatives almost entirely got out of touch with 
him. 

When Gaspard Baumer discovered—as dis- 
cover he did—that he had betrayed himself into 
the toils of Fabian Field, he closed his crime- 
stained life with a bottle of prussic acid, in the 
lonely plantation in Richmond Park. It was a 
staggering blow when the truth was known, to his 
partner, his wife and children, to everyone acquain- 
ted with him, for all had accounted him a faithful 
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husband, a good father, and an honest man. It 
was all terribly sad, but “ he who doeth evil girdeth 
himself about with scorpions, and bringeth his 


children and his kin into the dark ways of sorrow 
and shame.” 


THE EIGHTH TRIUMPH 


A LITTLE DRAMA IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


WHEN his work in connection with the Woman in 
Red case was finished Fabian Field became pros- 
trated once more and his devoted friend Tanner 
began to feel some concern on his behalf. 

“The fact is the cerophagatin is killing you,” 
he remarked with a display a grave anxiety. The 
remark did no more, however, than provoke a 
laugh from the invalid. 

“ You are wrong, old friend, as usual,” he replied, 
“but even if it be true think how my enemies will 
rejoice when they hear of my demise.” 

“Enemies, be hanged és 

“ Some of them have been hanged already —— 

“ You have no enemies I tell you.” 

“Tanner, Tanner, you are dreadfully reckless 
in your statements. Every gentleman or lady I 
have brought to book for having run counter to the 
law is an enemy, and their kin are enemies of mine 
and would rejoice at my departure hence to a better 
or a hotter world.” 

“Oh, they needn’t be reckoned with at all. 
Amongst honest men and women you have no 
enemies. And then what of the ‘ peerless woman,’ 
the lady to whom you gave the wonderful beads? ” 
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“Ah!” muttered Field reflectively. “I really 
believe the dear soul is simple enough to regard me 
with some small appreciation, if not admiration. 
It’s a pity, a pity.’ 

“Why on earth do you hold yourself in such 
low esteem, that you will not accept the love of 
a good and true woman?” 

“ Ah, indeed, why? I suppose Nature twisted 
my brain the wrong way when she made me, and 
I am perverse.” 

“Yes, that you are. But you'll have to be 
brought to your senses. Your life is a valuable 
one, and you are not justified in trifling with it. 
When I wrote to Miss Webster a little while ago 
I told her a good deal about you a 

“T can well believe that, Tanner,” said Field 
wearily. “ You are a most excellent old gentle- 
man with some commendable traits, but you talk 
too much my friend, you talk too much, it’s a 
sign of senility.” 

These little wordy bouts between the two men 
were never anything but pleasant banter, and each 
had a profound regard for the other. In Tanner’s 
case it was a sort of hero worship, he firmly believed 
that his friend’s equal did not exist in the wide 
world. And in spite of his pessimism and his 
apparent lack of sentiment or enthusiasm Fabian 
Field rang true; he was incapable of either mean- 
ness or falsehood. 

That evening when he was alone he penned the 
following letter to Miss Webster. 


* For some reasons I was not sorry that you fought 
shy of the conventional good-bye when we parted at 
Venice. One can say good-bye so easily to a person 
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one only regards as a casual acquaintance, but it is 
otherwise when one entertains a deep respect for the 
person. And as you know I do respect you. What 
is more, in my estimation you are a peerless woman, 
I am not given to the mere lip utterance of pretty 
things; I am afraid, however, that where women are 
concerned I am little better than a barbarian; honestly 
I believe that I lack all the qualities that a woman 
admires in a man. I have never been drawn to 
women, but I do freely confess that I discern in you 
qualities of mind somewhat rare in your sex, and I 
feel that I can salaam to you as a heathen salaams to 
his god or goddess. I have every reason to believe 
that my bosom friend, Professor Tanner, has painted 
me in vivid colours; though he may have misled you 
in so doing, he has done it innocently enough, for 
the poor old sinner sees me through a distorted vision ; 
I have tried for years to restore his vision to its proper 
sense of proportion, but have failed lamentably. 
But thus warned you will be able to accept his repre- 
sentations at their proper value and discount his 
exaggerations. I have been a bit hipped of late, and 
my trusty friend has vowed and declared he will drag 
me on a tour round the Mediterranean. As it is 
difficult to turn him from his fell purpose, I must 
perforce yield. It is weakness on my part, but I 
would plead in self-defence that I am a lonely man, 
and for some unaccountable reason, Tanner has 
chosen to devote himself to me; friendship such as his 
demands some sacrifice. You say in your letter to me 
that when you return to England, if you ever do, I 
shall have forgotten all about you. I shall never 
forget you, Miss Webster, while my mind remains 
clear and I am in the world of living, breathing 
men.”’ 


A few days after the dispatch of this charac- 
teristic letter Fabian Field and Professor Tanner 
started on the Mediterranean trip. Field certainly 
seemed to be in a bad way, but he was cheery 
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enough, laughed at his weakness; and even joked 
with his friend at the possibility of his body being 
“ committed to the deep.” Ina few days, however, 
his resilient nature had brought some colour to his 
usually pale face, and set him on his feet again. 
As he was anxious to conceal his identity he ap- 
peared on the ship’s passenger list, as “ Mr Vincent 
Green.” He and his friend, devoted as they were 
to chess, kept themselves very secluded, until the 
passengers, of whom there were a great number, 
voted them boorish and unsociable. Their aloof- 
ness begot enmity and suspicion. 

Among the passengers was a lady known as 
the Countess Faccioli; a handsome, showy, over- 
dressed middle-aged woman; very self-conscious, 
and evidently much gratified by the attention she 
attracted, the deference paid to her. It was 
rumoured that the Countess was very wealthy, 
and living apart from her husband. She displayed 
an inordinate love of jewellery and carried about 
in personal adornment several thousands of pounds 
worth. At night she generally appeared at the 
dinner table a shining mass of barbaric splendour, 
and less-favoured mortals of the softer sex gazed 
at her with envy if not with wonderment, as though 
they thought she was a being from a sphere which 
is radiant with diamonds and gold. But one day 
a fearful whisper passed from lip to lip; the subject 
was mentioned with an awed expression, as if it 
was some weird, dark mystery almost too terrible 
for human utterance. The Countess’s jewels, or 
some at least of them had been stolen. Were 
in this little floating town, with a population of 
something like four hundred souls, skimming 
lightly over the glittering sea that lies between 
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Sicily and Cyprus—the steamer was making her 
way to the last-named island—was an event well 
calculated to cause a sensation. The Countess had 
been relieved of baubles valued at anything from 
410,000 to £20,000. Some of the less mathe- 
matically accurate of the spreaders of the dire 
news, even spoke with bated breath of £50,000 
worth. When the matter was reduced to its less 
sensational proportions and the real facts disclosed, 
it turned out that Countess Faccioli had complained 
to Captain Fenton, the commander of the vessel, 
that she had missed certain articles of jewellery, 
the aggregate value of which she thought would 
hardly be covered by £8000; but sentimentally 
money could not replace her loss, for most of the 
items were family heirlooms and mementoes. 
Among the latter was a medallion miniature on 
ivory of a child, a girl; the Countess’s first-born 
who had died in the third year of its existence. 
The medallion was framed in a setting of pure 
brilliants, and intrinsically was worth a large sum. 
But naturally the Countess placed a value upon it 
that could not be reckoned in mere pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, and she was inconsolable. 

The situation thus created was one that required 
diplomatic and delicate handling. The steamer 
was on a pleasure trip. There were three hundred 
and ten passengers representing various nation- 
alities, while many of them were of high social 
standing and the crew all told numbered ninety. 
She was an English steamer, flying the English 
flag, and her crew for the most part British 
subjects. The Countess had two maids travelling 
with her, and some of the other passengers had 
their private servants. For several hours. there 
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was a tension among the little community that was 
painful, for each unit of it, the Captain and his 
officers perhaps excepted, felt that he or she might 
be regarded with suspicion. The dramatic and 
ludicrous moment, however, was when dark and 
scowling looks that spoke almost plainer than 
words, were directed to the two mysterious passen- 
gers, “ Mr Samuel Tanner,” and “ Mr Vincent 
Green.” These two gentlemen had kept them- 
selves so much apart from their fellows, and though 
certain bold spirits with an inquisitiveness and im- 
pudence patie to their kind, had tried to “pump” 
these silent and unsociable men who spent so 
many hours together in endeavouring to solve chess 
problems, they had ignominiously failed; pump 
they never so much the results were zz/. ‘Fabian 
Field in particular had been the cause of much 
heart-burning among the ladies, for his personality 
attracted attention, while his finely cut features, 
and intelligent if not handsome face, were points 
that appealed to the critical taste of women; for 
though he averred he was not a woman’s man 
women were attracted to him. It was therefore 
maddening that he should preserve such a sphinx- 
like stolidity that was proof against blandishment, 
cajolerie, flattery, and sweet-tongued compliments 
alike. The result was that in the end the dis- 
appointed fair ones smarting under a sense of 
defeat by a mere brute of a man, voted “ Mr 
Vincent Green” “just horrid” and “ awfully 
stupid.” 

Now it is well known that if a mob of people 
are gathered together, and one points a minatory 
finger at some particular individual, the simian 
characteristic of human nature, imitativeness, will 
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lead to scores of other fingers being raised, and the 
luckless one is fortunate if he escapes with a 
whole skin although the mob can prove nothing 
against him. The minatory finger in this instance 
having been pointed at the mysterious, Mr Tanner 
and Mr Green, the consensus of opinion was that 
they were two desperate villains, conspirators of 
the deepest dye, who would cut a throat as readily 
as they would steal a million pounds worth of jewel- 
lery. To have argued that it wasn’t fair to con- 
demn them without proof, would have raised a 
storm of protest about the arguer’s ears. Of 
course they were guilty because most of the people 
on board suspected them, and one of the leaders of 
public opinon in this little floating world was a 
small, sleek, fat priest, who figured on the pas- 
senger list as “ Father José.” He had joined the 
vessel at Genoa and had booked for Smyrna, at 
which place the vessel was to call according to 
the programme, on her way to Cyprus. 

Father José was a merry little person, as mild 
as a baa lamb, with a silvery voice and a pretty 
wit, and he seemed capable of charming the softer 
sex with a charm that captivated them. The con- 
sequence was that when Father José ventured with 
sweet persuasiveness to make a sort of shadowy 
suggestion, that it came within the bounds of pos- 
sibility—7us¢ within the bounds—that the two 
silent chess players, who had refused to go on to 
the ship’s bridge and to the assembled passengers 
and crew reveal the story of their lives, including 
all their business dealings, their source of income, 
the number of times they had been married, how 
many children, if any, they had, with a few other 
trifling details of like nature, everyone caught at 
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the idea. And no doubt if dear, kind, thoughtful 
little Father José had asked the people to bind the 
two suspects with stout cord and keel-haul them, 
the sentence would have been carried out with com- 
mendable smartness. But the little priest seemed 
flowing over with the milk of human kindness, and 
talked so dulcetly of “ poor erring human sheep,” 
that such a suggestion would have done outrage 
to his Christian sentiments. All he did was to 
hint reluctantly and with sorrow that the two 
mysterious and boorish passengers might be 
the culprits. 

Of course Captain Fenton and his officers were 
in a position of extreme delicacy, for the slightest 
mistake might be fraught with serious if not disas- 
trous consequences to themselves. But Fenton, 
who was a level-headed Englishman, took counsel 
with his officers, and they discussed the matter 
with befitting gravity. They were not indifferent 
to the trend of thought on board the vessel, and 
it was hardly in accord with human nature that 
they could remain entirely uninfluenced. It was 
therefore decided to invite Mr Tanner and Mr 
Vincent Green to meet them and talk over the 
very unpleasant situation. The Captain had 
assembled in his room, his chief and second officers, 
the chief engineer, the doctor, the purser, and a 
passenger—a Mr Ernest Railton,  stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool who was making the voy- 
age for the benefit of his health. A polite note 
was sent to Tanner and “Green,” containing a 
request that each gentleman would be good 
enough to see the Captain in his state-room. 

Fabian Field had been fully alive to the pre- 
vailing feeling against him and his friend, and he 
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was greatly amused although he said but little. 
He laughed outright, however, when the Captain’s 
note was placed in his hands, and remarked to 
Tanner: 

“This is decidedly funny, old friend, It is a 
farce that I wouldn’t have missed for a fortune.” 

“It strikes me,” replied Tanner, “ that you will 
have to solve the problem for these dunderheads.” 

“ T didn’t come out to solve problems, other than 
chess problems, but to rest,” said Field. 

“ All the same you will have to do it.” 

“T fancy it will not be a very difficult task.” 

“Not for you possibly, but it seems to me com- 
plicated enough to even tax your cleverness.” 

“Oh, Tanner, Tanner,” chided Field with mock 
seriousness, “ will the day never dawn when your 
powers of perception will be quickened.” 

“ Not while you adorn the earth. I am content 
to live in your shadow, my friend, and my powers 
of perception seldom err where you are concerned, 
though they may err in other directions.” 

“Vile flatterer,” retorted Field. “ Pin not your 
faith to things of clay. You try to make an idol 
of me but I am poor stuff, and not worthy of your 
devotion.” 

In this bantering mood the two friends presented 
themselves at the Captain’s room where the men 
assembled looked as solemn as owls, and as if they 
had met to decide the fate of the British Empire. 
The Captain received his mystifying passengers 
with studied politeness, and invited them to seat 
themselves on the chairs which had evidently been 
placed for their accommodation. The stipendiary, 
a rather pompous gentleman and evidently blown 
up with a sense of his own importance, had been 

OQ 
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put forward as examiner-in-chief, and he opened 
the proceedings with an obvious sense of em- 
barrassment. 

“JT am sure you gentlemen,” he began, after 
clearing his throaf several times, “ I am sure you 
gentlemen need not be told that there has been 
a very serious robbery on board of this ship, and 
that the Countess Faccioli has lost jewellery upon 
which she places a very high value.” 

“ Perhaps I may take it upon myself to act as 
spokesman for myself and my friend here,” said 
Field with the air of a man who was very much 
bored. “If we were to plead ignorance of the 
interesting little incident you refer to, we should 
deserve to be regarded as the sheep for which you 
evidently take us. Possibly, sir, you as a magis- 
trate fulfil a useful purpose in the sphere to which 
it has pleased God to call you; but if you will 
pardon me for what may strike you as boldness of 
speech, I would, with such deference as is your 
due, suggest that the position you now assume 
does not do justice to your talents. You look 
through a glass darkly and see visions which you 
mistake for realities. At your time of life sir, you 
should be more practical.” 

The stipendiary’s face grew scarlet, and his eyes 
blazed. * Jil Til, see; see, sir, that yasicemts 
done to you,” he spluttered, his feelings getting 
the better of his judgment. 

Field rose; his cool, calm demeanour, and his 
dignified manner were overpowering. He ran his 
eyes from one face to the other, studying everyone 
with a searching gaze then settling them on the 
Captain, said: 

“Captain Fenton, as master of this ship, which 
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in the legal sense is British territory, and as I am a 
British subject, I desire to call your particular 
attention and the attention of your officers to the 
very serious aspersion this—this gentleman casts 
upon my honesty. However, that is a matter I 
will deal with in my own way, and at my own 
time. So far as Mr Railton is concerned I must 
leave him to his own reflections; but as I and my 
friend are here at your invitation you will perhaps 
be good enough to inform me why you have done 
us the honour of inviting us to this conclave. It 
is suggestive of a meeting of inquisitors.” 

The Captain looked distressed and uncomfort- 
able, and noticing that the magistrate was almost 
bursting with rage he indicated by an expression 
that it was desirable that he should remain silent, 
then addressing himself fo Field he remarked: 

“ Pray resume your seat, Mr Green. I am glad 
you have reminded me of my position. As master 
of this ship I am for the time being in supreme 
power. My duty is a painful and disagreeable 
one, but duty must be done whatever its nature. 
In the interest of my owners, and the interest 
of everyone on board I am bound to take such 
means as are at my disposal to discover the—well, 
that is to discover what has become of the lady’s 
property. Would you mind, therefore, giving me 
such information about yourself and your friend 
as will leave no reasonable doubt that Mr Railton 
has unjustly aspersed you? ” 

The Captain seemed relieved when he had got 
this little and much-laboured speech out, and he 
mopped his face with his silk handkerchief, 

Field had reseated himself, and assuming a 
disinterested and languid air again, he said: 
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“JT appreciate your courtesy, Captain, but deny 
your right to exact the information you desire.” 

By this time the stipendiary had reached the 
extreme limit of his endurance, and he let himself 
go. “Idemand to know, sir, if you have any legal 
right to the name of Vincent Green?” he cried 
hotly. 

“ None whatever,” yawned Field, “ except in so 
far as Green can be used in an incognito sense.” 

“Aha!” yelled Railton with a whoop of 
triumph. “ Captain Fenton, your duty is plain. 
You must search the boxes of these men.” 

The Captain waved his hand as a sign for the 
magistrate to restrain himself; then turning to 
Field: 

“It will simplify matters Mr Green if you and 
your friend will hand the keys of your boxes to me.” 

With an admirable facial display which depicted 
confusion and alarm Field replied: 

“No, neither my friend nor I will do anything 
of the kind. Certainly not. Why should we? I 
confess to being on board of this ship under a false 
name, but that should not be regarded as an indi- 
cation that I am an adventurer.” 

“ Perhaps your friend will speak for himself,” 
suggested the Captain a little peremptorily. 

“Tam in the hands of Mr Green,” answered 
dear old Tanner with sweet simplicity, and in ap- 
parent distress. “At the same time I protest 
against this outrage.” 

The little company exchanged glances. One 
and all telt that suspicion was more than well 
founded, and that the stipendiary’s acumen was 
worthy of all praise. Captain Fenton rose to his 
feet, His temper was ruffled slightly. He felt 
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the awkwardness and riskiness of the situation, but 
it was necessary to do sométhing. 

“As I said before I must do my duty,” he re- 
marked. “I ask you again to give me your keys.” 

“ I absolutely decline to do so,” answered Field. 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders, and ad- 
dressing the stipendiary said: 

“Mr Vincent Green has reminded us that in 
the legal sense this ship is British territory. You, 
sir, are a British magistrate, I therefore request that 
you will authorise me to search the luggage of 
these two gentlemen.” 

“ Certainly I do,” answered the magistrate, look- 
ing very important as he rose from his seat. “ It 
must be done in my presence. _ If these two gentle- 
men will give us some satisfactory particulars of 
themselves they may avoid a very unpleasant situa- 
tion.” 

The Captain made a final appeal to Field for his 
keys, but with no avail, and with an intimation to 
his chief officer that the two passengers were to be 
detained in the state-room, he and the magistrate 
went out to search the luggage of the “ suspects.” 
Field lit a cigar and handed one to Tanner; then 
suggested to the chief officer that as they were the 
Captain’s guests hospitality in the shape of a bottle 
of champagne and some biscuits would be appre- 
ciated. The officer looked upon this as bounce 
and impudence, and came to the conclusion that 
the thieves clever as they were, had been neatly 
trapped. It was therefore a shock to him when in 
the course of half an hour Captain Fenton and Mr 
Railton returned, appearing very crestfallen, very 
foolish. The two suspects remained absolutely 
unconcerned ; they leaned back in their chairs and 
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smoked their cigars with the air of men who were 
at peace with all the world. The magistrate 
laughed, though it was tiot the laugh of a man who 
was in laughing mood. Possibly it was one of the 
most trying moments of his life, and though he 
tried to rise equal to the occasion his efforts failed 
miserably. Captain Fenton remained silent, 
thereby indicating that the poor stipendiary must 
take the initiative and wriggle out of the difficulty 
as best he could. 

“ Really it is as good as a drama,” began Railton, 
struggling with his feelings, “ as good as a drama, 
really, it’s, it’s 

“Would it not be more appropriate to call it a 
farce,” corrected Field toying with his cigar. 

“Ah, ah,” laughed Railton, though again it 
wasn’t a laugh. “ Ah, ah, a farce, yes, that’s it; 
a farce, and upon my word a capital farce too. It 
is indeed a farce. I am glad you put it that way; 
yes, a capital farce, a capital farce.” 

“With the chief actor discomfited,” said Field 


dryly. 
“ Pray let us be serious for a moment,” Railton 
replied, making an effort to look solemn. “ Mr 


Vincent Green—pardon me, Mr Fabian Field, I 
bow to you and confess that you have scored. A 
very cursory glance at your belongings revealed 
to us that we have the honour of numbering 
amongst our passengers the celebrated criminolo- 
ae and his distinguished friend Professor 

anner.” Field and Tanner bowed. “Of 
course,” continued Railton, “ had you been persons 
of less eminence I might have regarded my posi- 
tion with more seriousness, but both you gentlemen 
are evidently endowed with a keen sense of 
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humour, and though I frankly admit you have 
been subjected to some indignity your appreciation 
of humour will enable you to see the humour as 
well as the irony of the situation. At the same 
time I must plead on behalf of myself and Captain 
Fenton, that we have only done our duty. Even 
in doing one’s duty one may make a mistake, but 
all a gentleman can do when he finds he is wrong 
is to apologise—and I tender you a very sincere 
apology.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied Field slowly, “ perhaps it 
is I who should apologise, for though your judicial 
duties, and the enervating atmosphere of a police 
court have no doubt tended to blunt your faculty of 
perception, and weakened your powers of deduc- 
tion, your magisterial dignity had to be upheld, 
and the feelings and self-respect of two humble 
and unoffending gentlemen seeking relaxation and 
rest, could not possibly be taken into consideration 
when magisterial dignity was at stake. At the 
same time 

“Pray, Mr Field, spare me. Your irony is 
withering,” pleaded the stipendiary in a tone of 
pathetic appeal. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” put in Tanner, “ let 
the bantering cease. My friend and I have had 
our little joke, and as the triumph is ours we can 
afford to laugh. And let me remind you, Mr 
Railton, and you Captain Fenton, that as detec 
tives you have proved failures, lamentable failures, 
and the thief remains undiscovered. If now, we 
can persuade my dear friend, Fabian Field, to stir 
into activity those faculties of his mind which have 
enabled him to place so many triumphs to his 
credit, the person who has relieved the Countess 
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Faccioli of her jewels might be run to earth, or 
rather let me say to his cabin.” 

The company present, as if by a tacit under- 
standing, drew a sigh of relief, and Captain Fenton 
spoke: 

“T thank you Professor for the very sensible 
hint, and I would venture to appeal to Mr Field 
to give us the benefit of his services. I regard 
it as a fortuitous circumstance that a gentleman so 
eminent in his profession as Mr Field should be 
on board at such a time as this. And for the 
honour and credit of my ship, and in the interest 
of Justice, I trust my appeal to Mr Field will not 
be in vain. We shall reach Smyrna late to-night, 
and I suggest that Mr Field should then place 
himself in communication with the British 
Consul : 

“Captain Fenton,” interrupted Field, “if you 
wish the thief to be discovered you must not touch 
at Smyrna to-night.” 

“ But it’s in our programme,” urged the Captain. 
“We state that the ship will stay at Smyrna for 
twelve hours.” 

“Hang your programme. A saving clause 
in it is a notification to the effect that at the dis- 
cretion of the captain any port of call mentioned 
in this itinerary may be omitted,” said Field. 

“ True, true,” assented Fenton. “ Then I may 
take it that you are willing to aid us.” 

“Yes,” said Field, after a pause, subject to 
another condition. “Under no circumstances 
must it be known that I am Fabian Field; and 
you must allow it to be whispered about that though 
you have proved nothing so far against Mr Vincent 
Green and Mr Tanner, they are still under surveil- 
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lance, and are believed to be two of the most des- 
perate and bloodthirsty villains in Europe.” There 
was a general laugh, and Tanner said dryly. 

“We look the part to perfection, do we not, 
Captain? And the farce now becomes melodrama.” 

It was a pleasant ending to a very awkward little 
incident, and the stipendiary experienced a sense 
of great relief. Captain Fenton suggested some 
champagne, but Field vetoed its being carried out, 
though he added: 

“ At a later stage our worthy stipendiary shall 
play the part of host, and we will exact from him 
princely hospitality. Although he has failed in 
his role of amateur detective I feel sure he will 
fill the part of host admirably.” 

“And by Jove you shall have the hospitality,” 
cried Railton, as he extended his hand to Field, 
with the remark, “I feel it a privilege and an 
honour to know you, sir, and I am less concerned 
about my egregious mistake than I otherwise 
should have been, by the fact that it has enabled 
me to become acquainted with a gentleman as 
eminent as yourself.” 

The affair having terminated in this amicable 
manner the door of the cabin was thrown open and 
Field and his friend Tanner stepped on to the deck 
which was pretty well crowded with passengers 
lounging and moving about. It had been hinted 
among them that the two silent chess players had 
been summoned to the Captain’s cabin, and their 
appearance led to many a curious and inquiring 
glance being directed to them. Field appeared 
to be fuming with rage, and turning to Tanner, he 
exclaimed loud enough for it to be overheard: 

“ My name’s not Green if I don’t make them 
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smart for this. The skipper will sing small before 
I’ve done with him you bet. And if he refuses, 
as he threatens to do, to put into Smyrna I'll sue 
the company. I have business in Smyrna.” He 
passed on with Tanner, and having secured seats 
on the weather side of the smoke stack, they aban- 
doned themselves to chess, while the rest of the 
passengers avoided them as if they had been 
plague-stricken. 


It was a beautiful moonlight night. The stars 
were almost dazzling in their brilliancy, and the 
great ship sped on her course through the smooth 
and glassy sea. It had just struck eight bells 
(midnight). Most of the passengers had gone to 
their berths. A few lingered about the decks; 
there was a little flirtation going on; a spoony 
couple here and there dreamed idiotic dreams, but 
one man sat apart in contemplative silence in a 
deck-chair near the taffrail. There happened to be 
a vacant chair near him and a man with a cigar 
in his mouth sauntered to it and sat down. He 
turned to the other man and in a tone that seemed 
to invite confidence, asked: 

“Do you know if it’s true that this ass of a 
Captain of ours doesn’t intend to touch at 
Smyrna?” 

The other man gazed at him with a pair of dark, 
glittering eyes, and in a silvery voice that betrayed 
annoyance, however, he answered: 

“TI believe that is so. We ought to have been 
there before now. I believe the course was altered 
about eight o’clock.” 

“e Why? ” 
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“ Heaven knows. I don’t.” 

“Well Pll know. Ill demand to know. I 
particularly wanted to land at Smyrna. I think its 
a confounded shame a skipper of a vessel like this 
should have such arbitrary power, he’s very apt 
to become a despot. Why on earth this fellow 
couldn’t stick to the programme puzzles me.” 

The contemplative man seemed to become inter- 
ested ; he partly raised himself from his chair, and 
inclining his head towards his companion, asked: 

“Had you any particular reason for desiring to 
go there?” 

“ Oh—welJ—yes, I had a little business to 
transact.” 

“ Strange,’ 
had I.” 

“Well, I should sue the company if I were you.” 

“Tcan't. They protect themselves with a clause, 
giving the captain a discretionary power to omit 
calling at any port he may think it is not desirable 
to stop at.” 

“One could understand it if the weather were 
bad, or anything of that sort,” said the new-comer 
surlily. 

“ But I suppose he must have a reason for not 
going there? ” 

“Well, what I heard was that he was afraid the 
lady or gentleman who appropriated some of the 
Countess Faccioli’s gewgaws might escape.” 

“Oh,” groaned the contemplative man. “And 
what’s to be the next place of call then? ” 

“ Cyprus I understand.” 

“Cyprus! Isn’t that under British jurisdiction? ” 

“ Yes, it’s administered under British authority 
by virtue of a treaty dating, I think, from 1878.” 


5) 


mused the contemplative man, “so 
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“ But doesn’t the Captain intend to call anywhere 
between here and the island?” asked the contem- 
plative man anxiously. 

“ Well, sir, | am not in the Captain’s confidence 
so cannot say. But you seem distressed. Are you 
desirous of calling anywhere.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the first man quickly. 
“ The fact is, I was anxious to send a telegraphic 
message from Smyrna to some friends who will be 
greatly concerned if they do not receive it. It’s 
very awkward, deuced awkward.” 

The contemplative man sank back in his chair 
again. He was evidently agitated and seemed in- 
disposed to continue the conversation. He rolled 
a cigarette, and struck a wax vesta. The light of 
the flame showed that his face was deadly pale, 
and his eyes betrayed the state of his mind. The 
other man plied him with two or three questions, but 
they were answered grumpily and brusquely. The 
conversation had begun in English, but was subse- 
quently carried on in French as the contemplative 
man did not speak English with fluency. After a 
silence of some duration, the second man, evidently 
an Englishman though he spoke French excellently 
well, rose, stretched himself, made some comment 
on the beauty of the night which passed unnoticed, 
and with a gruff “Box soir, dormez bien, 
monsieur, he took his departure. 


The following morning immediately after break- 
fast there was another meeting in the Captain’s 
cabin. Those present on this occasion were the 
Captain, his chief officer, the doctor of the ship, 
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Professor Tanner, Mr Railton the stipendiary, the 
Countess Faccioli, and Fabian Field. At this 
meeting Fabian Field became the interrogator and 
the stipendiary remained silent with a suggestive- 
ness in his manner of being abashed. 

Field put a good many questions to the Countess 
bearing upon her loss, and suddenly sprang this 
question upon her: 

“ Now Countess don’t you think that one of your 
two maids is the thief? ” 

Fabian Field’s identity had been revealed to the 
Countess with a request that she would keep the 
knowledge to herself. 

“ Oh, sir! ” she exclaimed, “ how caz you suggest 
such a thing. The elder of the two, Isabelle 
Lampugniani, a widow, has been with me fifteen 
years. She is a countrywoman of mine and is 
faithful and devoted. I would trust her with untold 
wealth; the younger one, Marie Ody, a French 
girl, entered my service two years ago. She is very 
good. A most innocent, sweet child. She has no 
vice ; she is just delightfully simple.” 

“Most interesting, Countess, most interesting. 
I was already in possession of the facts with regard 
to the length of service of your maids,” answered 
Field. 

“ Indeed,” cried the lady in surprise, “ how did 
you know? ” 

“ T gleaned the facts from the maids themselves,” 
answered Field, with a laugh. “I had a very 
pleasant ¢éte-d-téte with each in turn. I learnt also 
that they are both devoted Catholics.” 

“ Then, sir, why do you suspect them?” asked 
the Countess in a tone of indignation. 

“Oh fie, fie, Countess,” said Field pleasantly, 
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shaking his head at her, “ I did not say I suspected 
them. I only asked what you thought.” 

“ And I have told you.” 

“And I .think your views are right,” replied 
Field suavely, “ but—you see there zs a but in the 
case. Oh, by the way, have you known the estim- 
able Padre ee long.” 

“No, Monsieur, I never knew him until he came 
on board of this ship.” 

“ He is a most charming man, is he not? ” 

“ Oh yes, indeed, so devoted, so pure-minded, so 
spirituelle, so naif, so piquant.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. Am I wrong, Countess, 
in supposing that dear Father José has had spiritual 
conversation with you and your maids? ” 

“You are not wrong, sir. Father José is a Rev. 
Father in God; he has reminded us of our devo- 
tional duties, and confessed us. We are very glad 
to have a priest of our church on board.” 

“I am sure it must be a great comfort to you,” 
said Field. “ And Father José is so sweet, so silver- 
voiced, so merry when he is not ‘telling his beads. 
I know you must be charmed with him.” 

“Yes Iam. He is sweetness itself.” 

Field bowed an assent, and speaking in the 
blandest tones said: 

“T am so much obliged to you, Countess, for 
granting me this interview in the presence of these 
gentlemen. It has been most interesting. I sup- 
pose now that you couldn’t possibly suggest any 
person on board who is likely to be in possession of 
your jewellery? ” 

“No, indeed I cannot. I suspected you and 
your friend until Captain Fenton revealed your 
identity to me,” 
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There was a general laugh; Field himself 
seemed highly amused. 

“How our appearance must bewray us,” he 
remarked. And turning to his friend he said, 
“Tanner, it strikes me you and I will have to 
assume more saintly expressions if we are to escape 
being taken for robbers and cut-throats. Nature 
evidently has not favoured us; but I fancy, Tanner, 
you are the more cut-throat looking villain of the 
two.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, Signor Field, that you 
and your friend look perfectly lovely. I love you 
both,” cried the Countess wringing her hands 
distressfully. 

There was a roar of merriment and Field bowed 
low. 

“ Countess, you overwhelm me by your compli- 
ment,” he said, “ while the confession of your tender 
sentiments before this distinguished company fill 
me with embarrassment,” he laid his hand on his 
heart, “ Madame, I am your devoted z 

“ Oh how silly you are. You know ” pursued 
the lady, “ you and that delightful old gentlemen,” 
referring to Tanner, who rose and made an 
obeisance, while Field interposed the remark, 
“ Tanner, Tanner, you ancient rascal I am afraid I 
shall never be able to reduce you to subjection again 
after this.” The poor Countess got more confused 
and added, “ Both of you, you know, behaved so 
mysteriously and you kept so much to yourselves 
that I am sure everybody thought you were quite 
bad men.” 

“Even our good friend, the magistrate there, 
thought so,” said Field with a merry twinkle of his 
keen eyes, as he looked at Railton, 
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“| think Mr Railton,” put in Tanner, “ that from 
melodrama we have now got to comedy.” 

Railton remained silent. He was conscious of 
his own bungling and of the subtlety and delicacy 
of Field’s methods. 

“Well Countess,” said Field, anxious to end the 
interview, “ I am indebted to you for your gracious- 
ness. I hope I may be able to restore the lost 
property to you, and be the means of bringing 
condign punishment to the very naughty person 
who has had the audacity to deprive you of your 
treasures. A lady so truly delightful and confiding 
as yourself ought to be spared from the tricks of 
knaves.” 

When the Countess had retired Field turned to 
the Captain with a request to be allowed to look at 
a chart of that part of the Mediterranean. The 
Captain spread the chart before him, and when he 
had studied it for a few minutes he asked: 

“Can you tell me, Captain Fenton, if there is a 
telegraph office at Adalia which I see is on the 
mainland of Asiatic Turkey? ” 

“Oh, yes, it is a very important place; a great 
trading port.” 

“That is good. Now will you, and pray don’t 
question my reasons for the request, will you cause 
an announcement to be posted in a prominent 
position, or take other means to let it be known, 
that you intend to run up the Gulf to Adalia, to 
dispatch letters and telegrams from Adalia, 
and I want you to so time your ship that you will be 
off the port at midnight ; and let it be known further 
that you will only remain long enough for a boat’s 
crew to proceed to the shore and come back again.” 


The Captain looked surprised and Field added 
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quickly, “if you will do this I fancy, though I am 
not sure, that I may be able to trap the thief.” 

“ Depend upon it, Captain Fenton,” interposed 
Professor Tanner, “my friend must have solid 
ground for this request, though on my honour I 
haven’t the remotest idea what his reason is.” 

After a brief consultation with his chief officer, 
Captain Fenton intimated that he would do what 
Field wished, and said that the ship should be timed 
to be off Adalia the following night about mid- 
night.” 


The next evening as the vessel was steaming up 
the Gulf of Adalia before a strong wind that raised 
a very choppy sea, causing the majority of pas- 
sengers to remain below, the sleek little fat priest 
with the silvery voice—Father José—sought an 
interview with Captain Fenton in his cabin. 

“ As you failed to touch at Smyrna, Captain,” said 
the little man with a sweet smile, and in dulcet 
tones, “ I was much inconvenienced as I wished to 
send a very important message to Genoa, and I 
also had an appointment in Smyrna. It will now be 
necessary for me to return to Genoa with all speed, 
and you will therefore be good enough to allow me 
to land at Adalia. I much regret being compelled 
to leave this delightful company, and miss the 
opportunity of visiting Cyprus which I have long 
wished to see, but alas I am a creature of circum- 
stances, and duty calls me. A man must not shirk 
his duty you know. Business first, pleasure after- 
wards, I hope you do not disagree with me, 
Captain? ” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not, Father,” answered 
the Captain pleasantly. “ Pray have your luggage 
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all ready on deck as I cannot remain more than an 
hour at Adalia. I must be at Cyprus within my 
scheduled time.” 

The little priest seemed delighted. He drank 
a glass of wine with the Captain and retired. About 
ten o’clock Fabian Field had a few minutes con- 
versation with Captain Fenton on the bridge, and 
an hour later Father José stood near the gangway 
beside his luggage, his eyes fixed on the lights of 
the town which were now in full view, and some of 
the crew stood by the after davits ready to lower a 
boat. In the course of ten minutes or so the boats- 
wain piped. “ Lower away.” The boat splashed 
in the water and was speedily manned and the 
second officer went down the gangway with a large 
bag of letters and telegrams. The ship: did not 
anchor. Father José with a rug over his arm, and 
a small bag in his hand, requested some of the 
sailors to carry his luggage down the gangway, but 
at that moment a heavy hand was placed on the 
priest’s shoulder, and a gruff voice—it was the voice 
of Captain Fenton—said : 

“ Father José I am going to place you under 
arrest on suspicion of having stolen Countess 
Faccioli’s jewels.” 

Father José’s right hand, his left grasped the 
bag, darted into a pocket in his cassock, but those 
about him were too quick. He was seized, the 
revolver he had in his pocket was taken from him, 
so was the bag, and the chief officer dexterously 
clapped a pair of handcuffs on his wrists; he was 
taken down to his cabin and placed in care of a 
strong guard. Apart from certain members of the 
ship’s company, there were few witnesses to this 
little dramatic scene, for the late hour and the stormy 
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weather were responsible for the decks being clear. 
Most of the passengers had retired for the night. 

The ship steamed about until the boat returned 
from shore, then she headed for Cyprus, and 
getting in the fairway of the Gulf proceeded at 
full speed. 

As may be supposed the little, sleek, fat, silver- 
voiced priest, was furiously indignant, and 
threatened to bring down the curse of heaven on 
all and sundry who had dared to so impiously out- 
rage his “ sacred office.” When the Countess heard 
of his arrest she was stricken dumb for a time, but 
when she recovered from the shock she went to 
Field and protested, raved, pleaded. She was 
perfectly sincere, for as a devoted Catholic it was 
difficult for her to believe that a “ Holy Father in 
God” could be guilty of such a crime. Field 
soothed her as best he could, and expressed a very 
decided opinion that she was wasting her sym- 
pathies on an utterly unworthy object. She was 
moved to tears and unconvinced, and was sure, as 
she said, that the arrest of the priest would cause a 
terrible scandal, and everyone responsible for it 
would have to pay very heavily. Of course the 
news of the arrest spread like wildfire through the 
ship, and though nearly all the passengers were 
professing Protestants, sympathy with the priest 
was general. Nor did the people conceal the 
opinion they held, that if there was to be any 
arrest the two mysterious, unsociable, moody chess 
players ought to have been arrested. The Captain 
had “ made a tremendous blunder.” “ It would cost 
the owners of the vessel a pretty penny,” “it was 
very likely that meddlesome old fool Mr Railton 
the magistrate who was responsible for the 
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mistake,” and so on and so on. Thus the people 
argued amongst themselves, and some of the dear 
lady passengers sobbed, at the thought of the poor 
little priest being a prisoner. Forgetting that 
cucullus non facit monachum, the tender-hearted, 
sympathetic ladies considered it sacrilegious to lay 
rude hands on a man garbed in priestly garb; and 
then as a man apart from his cloth “he was so 
sweet” “just delightful,” “so fascinating ” and his 
voice was “ just lovely.” These expressions were 
indicative of the trend of thought, and no doubt if 
these female baa lambs (some of them were rather 
ancient lambs by the way) had been permitted 
to have their way they would have rescued the 
little fat priest and have smothered him with 
kisses, and devoured him with caresses. Female 
baa lambs, especially those of uncertain age, are 
so funny. 


Twenty-four hours later the vessel steamed into 
the harbour of Famagousta on the south-east coast 
of Cyprus, and no sooner was the anchor down than 
a boat containing several uniformed officials, and 
armed native police, the boat flying the British flag, 
came off from the shore in answer to a signal that 
had been run up to the steamer’s peak as soon as 
the first signal station on the island was sighted. 
The officials were received at the gangway by 
Captain Fenton and his officers, and the party 
adjourned to the state-room, where amongst others 
were Fabian Field, Professor Tanner, the aes 
diary and Countess Faccioli. The door wa 
closed and there was a consultation during eid 
the hand-bag Father José was carrying when 
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arrested, was produced. It had been sealed 
officially by Mr Railton in the presence of the 
Captain, the chief officer, the doctor and chief 
engineer. The British Consul was among the 
officials from the shore, and he was accompanied 
by two legal assistants. After hearing the parti- 
culars the Consul broke the seal, and opened the 
bag, when to the surprise of most of those present, 
the Countess’s stolen jewellery was brought to light. 
The lady was overwhelmed with joy, and in sae 
excitement at once more beholding her gewgaws, 
and forgetting her former admiration for him, she 
poured out in voluble Italian a stream of vitupera- 
tion on the head of the fat, little, silver-voiced 
priest. Oh how she did rate him to be sure. He 
was “a foul toad; a viper; a devil; a disgrace to 
the Church; a ” she would probably have gone 
on for an hour or so in relieving her overcharged 
feelings, had not the Consul conveyed a delicate 
hint that time pressed and business was urgent. 

A few minutes later two stalwart, dark-skinned 
soldier police armed with rifles, with bayonets fixed, 
followed the Consul, the magistrate, Captain and 
others to the cabin on the lower deck, where Father 
José was confined, and they brought him forth with 
gyves upon his wrists, and he was informed that 
he was arrested in the name of her Britannic 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, By Grace of God, on a 
charge of being found in unlawful possession of 
certain jewellery, belonging to the Countess 
Faccioli travelling under the protection of the 
British flag, etc., etc. 

The sleek little man, with the lamb-like face, 
was taken on deck surrounded by his guard, and 
placed in the boat, and as an extra precaution, a belt 
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was strapped round his waist, a chain attached to it 
and this was connected with one of the thwarts of the 
boat. The passengers and ship’s company crowded 
to the vessel’s side to see the little man taken away 
to his doom, and it was noted that some of the 
supersensitive female sheep were on the point of 
giving way to tears, it seemed so horridly barbarous 
that such a silver-voiced, pleasant, fascinating 
little man, should be chained as if he were a 
ferocious animal. Besides it wasn’t possible, they 
thought, that he could be guilty of such a crime, 
he “ looked so sweet, so simple, so saintly,” a horrid 
mistake had been made, and someone would have 
to pay dearly for it. 

As soon as the prisoner had been safely landed, 
the boats and steam launches were lowered and the 
passengers started for a scamper on shore. 

Field and Tanner remained on board. They 
sat and smoked alone in the smoking-room. 

“T consider this last triumph of yours simply 
wonderful,” remarked Professor Tanner with an 
expression of admiration on his genial face. 

“Nothing very wonderful my dear Tanner,” 
came the answer. “ You see I have an impartial 
and unbiased mind, and experience has taught me 
that the seemingly impossible is often the most 
probable. At first I was inclined to suspect one of 
the two maids, but after several pleasant chats with 
them, I saw I was wrong, and ascertaining that 
little Father José had been a persona grata in the 
cabin of the Countess, I became greatly interested 
in him, for I saw various little signs that convinced 
me the silver-voiced gentleman was not the saint 
his garb indicated. A few evenings ago, at mid- 
night he sat alone by the taffrail, lost in contem- 
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plation of the beauties of the night. As there was 
a vacant chair near his, I took the liberty of 
occupying it, and José gave himself away. Then I 
turned to my copy of the International Criminal’s 
Directory, which, as you know, is issued in every 
European language to the police all over Europe, 
and I have found that a notorious rascal called 
Francesco Melini, but with a long string of aliases, 
is described as an unfrocked priest of the Jesuits 
College at Padua; he was unfrocked for an 
atrocious crime in the eyes of the Church. Sub- 
sequently he was convicted in Spain of forgery and 
suffered a long imprisonment. On his release the 
police lost sight of him, but he was supposed to 
have betaken himself to Asiatic Turkey. The 
description given of Francesco Melini left no doubt 
in my mind that Melini and Father José were one 
and the same, so I made a bold move as is my 
wont. His disappointment about not calling at 
Smyrna was to me significant, and I laid the 
Adalia trap feeling sure that if my man was guilty 
he would stumble into it. And he did. Father 
José is an exceedingly cunning rascal, but he is 
deficient in reasoning powers; he has little or no 
perspicacity, and he blunders woefully. So there 
you are. Francesco Melini, alzas Father José 
committed an offence on British territory and ts 
safely housed for the present, while the silly old 
woman, Countess Faccioli, will get her baubles 
back, and there’s nothing more to be said.” 

“Except for me to reiterate that you are 
marvellous,” exclaimed Tanner enthusiastically. 

“ Bosh, you old sinner, get out the chess-board 
and [ll whack you.” 

It was soon known that Father José was a very 
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notorious rascal indeed. An examination of his 
letters and papers, though most of his letters were . 
written in a code, brought to light the fact that 
he was a very active member of a dangerous gang 
of International rogues who had representatives in 
most of the capitals of Europe. “ José,” being a 
good linguist was a travelling member. The gang 
watched the passenger lists of steamers, and 
the visitors’ lists of hotels, and when a likely 
“pigeon” was spotted, José or some other 
member was turned on. The Countess Faccioli 
fell to José who joined the vessel at Genoa, and 
calculated on being able to get away at Smyrna. 
“JT am glad I was able to checkmate him,” was 
Field’s final comment, “but really he is a most 
unskilful player.” 


The vessel stayed four days at Famagousta, a 
day longer than intended, but that was owing to the 
legal formalities in connection with the Father José 
case. The evening before the ship sailed, Mr 
Railton the stipendiary, entertained Fabian Field, 
Tanner, Captain Fenton and his officers, the 
doctor, chief engineer, the Countess and a few other 
ladies at a grand banquet at the chief hotel in the 
place. In the course of a neat little speech he made 
the amende honorable to Field and his friend; 
frankly admitted his blunder, congratulated the 
Countess on recovering her jewels, complimented 
Field on his astuteness and otherwise did a good 
deal cf buttering, but it was an enjoyable function, 
and the worthy stipendiary played the part of host 
admirably. 

The Countess Faccioli simpered out a very neat, 
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little speech in broken English; it was quite 
charming. When her fount ran dry she turned on 
a little French or Italian; but the incident that 
gave point to her remarks was her insistence—she 
absolutely refused to take a denial—on Field’s 
acceptance of a valuable diamond ring. It was 
quite gracefully done and called forth a storm of 
applause. 

Field somewhat reluctantly consented to accept 
the mark of the Countess’s appreciation, though he 
intimated that he never wore jewellery himself, and 
moreover the ring was a lady’s ring. That gave 
Tanner a chance when subsequently they had him 
on his feet to propose the toast of “ the ladies.” He 
said that he was very glad his friend had accepted 
the ring, for though he knew that he despised all 
forms of personal adornment, there was a most 
charming lady, at that time in India, upon whose 
delicate finger the beauty of the ring would be seen 
to advantage. Poor Tanner had to suffer a good 
deal of scathing sarcasm for this indiscretion, if 
indiscretion it was, but the Professor held his 
ground manfully, and said: 

“My revenge is not yet complete, and as I 
know that you won’t do it, I'll write to Miss 
Webster giving her a full and detailed account of 
this little affair. Aha! my dear fellow you see I 
have my little triumphs as well as you. And what 
is more she shall have that ring.” 


THE NINTH TRIUMPH 


THE BITE OF THE ADDER * 


WHEN the vessel returned to Genoa on her way 
back to England, Professor Tanner and Field 
parted for the time being. Professor Tanner had 
to be in London on a certain date, but Field, who 
was almost entirely restored to his former robust 
health, decided to spend the rest of the autumn 
days in a little tour through Italy and Switzerland, 
promising to be in London by the end of October. 
The two friends dined together at an hotel on the 
eve of the sailing of the vessel for London, and 
before separation Tanner asked Field seriously if 
he had his permission to send the ring which the 
Countess had presented to him, to Miss Webster. 
“My dear Tanner, I hand the ring over to you 
to do whatever you like with it, since you are good 
enough to act the part of dry nurse to me. You 
know that I never wear gewgaws myself, but if 
there is anyone in the wide, wide world to whom I 
should be inclined to give that bauble, it is Miss 
Webster. At the same time, my friend, I think it 
highly reprehensible on your part that you should 
encourage the poor young lady to imagine that I 


* This story partly rewritten, was first published in Pears’ 
Annual for 1910, under the title, “The Dragon’s Tooth : 
Another triumph of Fabian Field.” It is now incorporated in 
this series by kind permission of Messrs Pears, Ltd. 
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am the type of man to make her happy. I am not. 
Ninety-nine per cent of women seem to think that 
the only royal road to perfect bliss is gained by 
means of a wedding-ring. It’s the folly of folly 
my dear Tanner. Why haven't you married? 
Because your subconsciousness has given you 
visions of the pitfalls and perils of married life. 1, 
like yourself, am not a marrying man; not because 
I am selfish, but because I realise that I am cast 
in a strange mould, and I should only wreck 1 
woman’s life instead of making it bright and joyous. 
It is not my fault, it is my misfortune, if I haven't 
got the instincts of domesticity. Now and again 
Nature turns out a freak, that is neither sheep nor 
goat, and the poor thing has to live a life apart. I 
am one of the freaks.” 

“ Well now Field,” began Tanner in reply, and 
with a gravity of mien that was not habitual with 
him, “since you seem to be in a serious vein I 
will be serious also. That I have never married is 
due to the fact that in my youth I loved and lost. 
I have never told you this before, but it’s true. Of 
course you'll pooh-pooh the sentiment I know, but 
that doesn’t matter. Over my dead love’s grave— 
remember I was a youth then—I made a mental 
vow that no other woman should take her place in 
my heart. I am an old, grey-headed man now, and 
my vow is unbroken. Laugh and jeer at me if you 
will, but you see I can be faithful unto death.” 

Tanner’s voice quivered slightly, and he wiped 
some moisture from his eyes. Instead of Field 
laughing and jeering, he appeared to be strangely 
affected and displaying emotion few people would 
have believed him capable of, he grasped Tanner’s 
hand and wrung it. 
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“TI thank you for telling me this little secret of 
your life; I honour and respect you. That you 
can be faithful unto death I know, for man never 
had a truer man friend than I have in you. Ina 
world where there is so little real friendship, 
devotion such as yours is too sacred to be trifled 
with.” 

“ Very well,” exclaimed Tanner recovering him- 
self. “ Now that we have both shown that we have 
some of the weakness of the sheep let me remind 
you that there is nothing in this world so odd that 
it cannot find its counterpart, and two counterparts 
should make a perfect whole. In Miss Webster 
you have found your counterpart me 

“No,” answered Field quickly and decisively. 

“ Don’t say no, because | am sure you are wrong. 
You must not let Miss Webster drift from you. 
She zs your counterpart. She is so different from 
other women. She has got a mind of her own and 
is far from commonplace; yet withal she has a 
sweet and womanly disposition. Lulu Webster 
was born for you my friend, and you must not let 
her slip out of your life.” 

Field remained silent and Tanner was too tactful 
and too discreet to labour a serious point until it 
irritated and so the subject dropped. 

The two friends spent a pleasant evening 
together, and the following morning Field went on 
board the vessel to take leave of the Captain, his 
officers and the Countess. The latter was pro- 
ceeding to England with the intention of residing 
in London for some time. She extracted a promise 
from Field that on his return he would call upon 
her. When the moment came to part from his 
friend he said as he grasped his hand: 
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“Tanner, old chap, send that ring to Miss 
Webster.” 


The dreary days of November were dragging 
out their slow length, and London was a city of 
dreadful night. Fabian Field had returned from 
his tour looking fit and sound again. He and 
Tanner sat over the fire in Fuield’s chamber, 
‘engaged in ichess as ‘usual. They were both 
devoted to the game, and, found in it a form of 
recreation which was peculiarly adapted to their 
mental powers and their studious temperaments. 
Suddenly the door opened noiselessly and the 
housekeeper entered silently, placed a packet of 
letters which had just been delivered by the post- 
man, on the table, and withdrew without uttering a 
word. She had been housekeeper for Field for years, 
and like everyone who was intimately acquainted 
with him she was devoted. Eccentric and odd as he 
was, he won the affection of those about him; 
he was so utterly unselfish, so considerate of others. 
Careless in all his affairs, leaving his money, his 
valuables, and his papers about with a thoughtless- 
ness that was singularly characteristic, he needed 
devoted people whom he could trust. He seemed 
to attach neither importance nor value to anything. 
Mrs Benson, the housekeeper, respected the trust 
and confidence he reposed in her, and she was not 
only honest and faithful, but a woman of rare tact- 
fulness; and being proud of her privileged position 
in the service of a man as distinguished as he, she 
made a study of his foibles and peculiarities, and 
she possessed that rare feminine virtue, the faculty 
of silence which made her invaluable to a man like 
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Field. When he wished her to talk, she talked, 
otherwise she held her peace. She knew of the 
Lulu incident, she had gathered much from Pro- 
fessor Tanner, and her womanly instincts enabled 
her to infer much more. She also knew that Field 
kept Miss Webster’s portrait in his table-drawer. 
She had repeatedly seen him gazing at it, as 
repeatedly seen him toss it back into the drawer 
with apparent disregard, as if it possessed not the 
slightest interest for him. But Mrs Benson thought 
her thoughts; she was a discerning woman; now 
on this particular evening her quick eye detected 
an Indian stamp on one of the letters, and she had 
no doubt about that letter having been sent by Miss 
Lulu Webster, so she put it on top of the pile. Field, 
glancing up from his chess-board as she laid the pile 
on the table, noticed the letter, and putting forth 
his hand he took it from the others and laid it beside 
him. Another half-hour passed before the game 
was ended. Ashe stretched himself out and refilled 
his pipe he remarked in the most unconcerned 
way: 

“ Here’s a letter from Miss Webster.” 

He opened the envelope without any display of 
eagerness, and read the contents which ran as 
follows: — 


‘‘ Your letter gave a great deal of pleasure because 
of your assurance that you respect me; you also 
reiterated your assertion that you regard me as a 
peerless woman. It flatters my vanity, of course, for 
should I be a proper woman if I objected to being 
called ‘ peerless’ by a man so honest and _ plain- 
speaking as yourself? You are no mere phrase- 
monger, given to saying silly things merely to gratify 
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the no less silly vanity of a woman; and so I frankly 
tell you that I am gratified by the compliment you are 
pleased to pay me. All the same I doubt if anyone 
else in the wide world considers me peerléss. In 
describing yourself as a barbarian you reveal a phase 
of your character which exalts you in my estimation 
far above the commonplace man, who attaches more 
importance to the cut of his coat, the fit of his collar, 
or the shape of his shoes than he does to the quality 
of his mind. Such mind as I have got governs my 
discernment; and dull, red gold attracts me more than 
glittering, brilliant tinsel. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that my outspokenness will lead you to 
condemn me for over-boldness or lack of maiden 
modesty, so I speak plainly. You have given me the 
right to count you amongst my friends; I have many 
acquaintances and few friends, you are one of the few, 
and though you are a man and I am a woman, I 
cannot regard the difference in sex as a good reason 
why I should restrain my thoughts and write one 
thing when I mean another. Besides, you brought 
me out of the jaws of death into the living, breathing 
world again; I should therefore insult you, Mr Field, 
if I wrote anything but truth in writing to you. So 
pray do not be angry if the woman whom you your- 
self have dubbed peerless ventures to speak to you in 
terms of praise. More especially as she honestly be- 
lieves that no praise she could bestow upon you would 
be undeserved ; for how can I forget that you rescued 
me; how can I forget that episode at Venice when you 
risked your life to save that of a drunken gondolier. 
My cousin and myself have visited Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and a few other places and are charmed with 
all we have seen. Before this reaches you we shall 
have moved up to Simla where, I fancy, we shall 
pitch our tent for several years to come. But I shail 
find some consolation in the thought that in far away 


England I have one true friend who will not forget 
me. 
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‘“T was about to close up this letter, when the mail 
which arrived yesterday brought me a registered 
packet containing a letter from Professor Tanner and 
a magnificent ring which he tells me is from you. 

““Oh Mr Field what am I to think? Why do you 
give me costly presents, and call me peerless? Do 
you Teally imagine that I as a woman can remain 
indi:erent? I am half-tempted to return the Venetian 
beads and the ring to you, and pray you to no longer 
think me peerless. But no, no, I cannot do that, [am 
a woman and have a heart. I am awoman! Simla 
and England! How wide asunder! and the years go 
so quickly leaving to the lonely woman only torturing 
memories until she turns with sad and yearning eyes 
to the lengthening shadows and prays for the night, 
the night that remains for ever darkness, the night that 
knows no dawn. Now, you see, I have become senti- 
mental and reveal! myself to you as a silly little woman 
of a very ordinary type, and you will feel contempt for 
me. Never mind. I am off to Simla, and Simla is 
far away from London, so that the silly woman will 
not be able to bore you nor will you be able to scold 
her. Good-bye. Perhaps you will not trouble to 
write to me again, in which case you can rely upon 
my remaining silent. Farewell! ”’ 


For some minutes after he had finished perusing 
Lulu’s letter, Field sat in a thoughtful attitude, 
his hand on his forehead, his eyes fixed upon the 
fire. Then suddenly he thrust the letter into his 
pocket, rose and held out his hand to his friend, 
saying, “ Tanner, old chap, leave me, I want to 
be alone.” The Professor saw the mood he was in, 
and wisely refraining from asking any questions, 
he bade him good night and went away. 

Field sat and smoked for a full hour in silent 
meditation. Then he drew open the drawer in his 
table, took out Lulu Webster’s portrait, gazed at 
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it earnestly for some minutes, tossed it back with a 
muttered: “My God, what a splendid woman,” 
turned out his light and went to bed. 


x 


The English winter is unendurable to .people 
who have seen the sun. Tens of thousands are 
compelled to endure and suffer, but that is their 
misfortune. Field was a sun worshipper; he was 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of scenery, 
the sea lured him with a siren lure, and he found 
peace and contentment within sound of its waves. 
It chanced that winter that Professor Tanner was 
very much absorbed in some imporant analytical 
work on behalf of the Government, so in the early 
part of Decemter, Field said au revoir to his friend 
and betook himself to the South of. France, pitching 
his tent in Hyéres. A day or two later he addressed 
the following letter to Miss Webster: 


‘‘In my last letter to you I described myself as a 
barbarian prepared to salaam to you as a goddess. 
In your last to me addressed in Calcutta, you give 
me unmistakable evidence that you are not a goddess, 
at the same time you ought not to do outrage to your- 
self and insult my intelligence—such as it is—by 
trying to make me believe that you are ‘ just a silly 
little woman of a very ordinary type.’ No, no, Miss 
Webster, you are not silly, and not ordinary; that is, 
judging you by my standard, and by my way of look- 
ing at things. By that same standard I have ranked 
you as a peerless woman. Of course it may be that 
by means of some subtle power of which I am en- 
tirely ignorant, you have perverted my vision, and 
destroyed my faculty of forming an independent judg- 
ment; be that as it may, you present yourself to me 
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as far above the ordinary type of woman, as, in a rela- 
tive sense, the stars are above the earth. Flattery to 
me is abhorrent, so do not charge me with trying to 
flatter you; I leave such silliness to saner men. By 
reason of some strange gift for which I can but feel 
thankful, I have been enabled to distinguish myself 
in a certain way, but in all other respects I am forced 
to the conclusion that so much of the world—and that 
“so much ’ is precious little—as is pleased to interest 
itself in my personality considers me, to use a mild 
term, eccentric. To be eccentric is to be regarded 
with a sort of pitying contempt, for average human 
nature is very commonplace, very monkey-like, and 
you must imitate your fellows or be placed outside the 
pale of rational beings. My old housekeeper, Mrs 
Benson, and my unique friend, Professor Tanner, are 
the only two persons, I think, who consider me 
rational. Being irrational, according to common 
estimate, I regard you as peerless, and resent your 
description of yourself as ‘a silly little woman of a 
very ordinary type.’ It is because in my eyes you 
are not silly, not ordinary, that I salaam to you. At 
the same time I am doubtful whether I am devotional 
enough—in the broad sense—to justify such good 
opinion as you have formed of me. To make my 
meaning clearer, supposing on a nearer acquaintance 
you discover that after all I am made of very 
common clay; that I am utterly unable to interest 
myself in the doings of other people; that I loathe all 
conventionalism, all bowings and genuflexions prac- 
tised by the multitude who desire to be thought 
saintly; that I live within myself; that I am my own 
world where I rule supreme, making my own laws, 
and do not allow my customs and habits to be influ- 
enced or changed by any worldly considerations ; 
supposing I say that you found all this out and felt 
disappointed, would it not follow that I should spoil 
your life, and become anathema to you? And I am 
all that I have indicated in the foregoing category. I 
attach but little importance to myself; I am in the 
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world, but in a sense not of it. Our lives are what 
we make them; I am interested only in the work I do, 
outside of that work I am an unsociable barbarian. 
At the same time I am human; you have made me 
realise that, therefore I bend the knee and salute you 
as a queen amongst women, but feel myself too un- 
worthy to kiss the hem of your garment. Is it 
possible, nay probable, that in your new environment 
you can bring yourself to that frame of mind when 
you will be able to regard me as a mere casual 
acquaintance whom you met on the highway, ex- 
changed the time of day with, and then wished good- 
bye. For your own sake, Miss Webster, it were better 
so, lest I, being a mere savage should break your 
woman’s heart. This will reach you at the beginning 
of the year. May the New Year bring you joy and 
happiness.”’ 


Field returned to London in~- January; he 
returned as a matter of duty for he had been 
requested to bring his powers to bear upon a 
strange and mysterious case of seeming crime, 
which had caused a sensation throughout the 
country. The scene was in the neighbourhood of 
Bowness on Windermere. 

An old house known as the “ Grange ” for many 
years stood tenantless and forlorn. Formerly it 
had been a manor of some importance, the muta- 
tions of time had left it a despised wreck. Local 
tradition said it was accursed and haunted by hand- 
wringing ghosts: the rustics gave it a wide berth, 
or passed it at night in fear and trembling. As a 
matter of fact, the estate had for many years been 
the subject of a Chancery suit, and that perhaps 
was a little worse than a curse. When finally it was 
decided who the rightful owner was, the precious 
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lawyers had not only picked the bones dry, but 
sucked out the marrow as well. Once let the 
lawyers get their evil talons fixed in a property, 
and twenty curses were better. By the time 
Chancery had let go its vampire hold on the 
Grange, having drained all the blood it could, the 
“rightful owner” was dead, and his rightful heir 
was in dispute. But anyway the place was a ruin, 
and there was no money to restore it, and though 
it had been offered for sale, never a buyer presented 
himself, and for years it cried to heaven in its lone- 
liness. 

The Grange stood in a very isolated position. 
It was a large rambling building, dating back to the 
early part of Henry VIII.’s reign, though subse- 
quent owners had modernised it to some extent. 
Backed by a pine forest and surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds it was picturesque enough. Ivy and 
virginia creeper almost entirely covered the ruined 
building. The grounds were encompassed by a 
stone wall, ivy covered, and the main entrance 
guarded by a very fine pair of hammered iron gates, 
each hung on a massive stone pillar surmounted by 
a rampant boar. All the land lying within the 
boundary walls had reverted to primeval savagery, 
it was a jungle teeming with wild life, and tragic 
with the struggle for existence waged eternally by 
all the living things. For years this forlorn and 
desolate property had groaned for a tenant, for 
human life, for relief from its haunted desolation, 
and at last a tenant came. To the amazement 
of the whole district, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
plumbers, painters, and other artisans appeared and 
laboured to put the house into habitable condition, 
while gardeners cleared the ground of the jungle 
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of rank weeds, and prepared flower-beds and 
shrubberies. 

Far and near flew the news—a tenant had at 
last been found for the long-neglected Grange 
despite its ghosts and nameless horrors whatever 
they were. A Mr Oriel Harlock, a curious 
Christian and surname, and his wife and son and 
servants had come to reside in the haunted house 
and the spell of the curse, if curse there was, would 
be taken off the place. Of course much curiosity 
was displayed to learn who Mr Oriel Harlock was, 
where he had come from, and what his means were. 
This curiosity—natural enough perhaps—was only 
gratified to a very small extent. 

Harlock junior was a youth about ten or eleven 
years of age; his father a distinguished-looking 
man, with whitening hair, and a flowing silvery 
beard that gave him a venerable appearance, 
though in years he was probably under sixty, but 
he was hale, active and hearty, and more vigorous 
than many a younger man. 

Mrs Harlock was a distinguished, handsome 
woman, her husband’s junior by many years, for she 
did not look, and certainly was not more than thirty, 
and possibly was under that age. In figure she was 
tall, with a wealth of blue-black hair, and dark 
piercing eyes surmounted by thick, finely arched 
eyebrows. 

Amongst the retainers in Mr Harlock’s house- 
hold was a man named John Berwick, who fulfilled 
the duties of groom and gardener, being assisted 
by a smart and precocious slip of a boy, bearing 
the somewhat uncommon name of Scutt—Billy 
Scutt The man and the boy had multifarious 
duties to fulfil, for they were charged with the care 
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of a pony, a horse, a dogcart, a brougham and a 
chaise, besides having to give attention to the 
garden, and a certain amount of indoor work. The 
cook was named Martha Halliwell; then there was 
an old woman, Jane Houston, who was designated 
housekeeper, also a maid-of-all-work, Bridget 
Denis; and last but not least, a parlourmaid who 
was known as Antoinetta Capelleti. She was 
young, four-and-twenty perhaps, and conspicuously 
attractive. Even if her name had not betrayed her 
foreign origin, her looks would, for she was distin- 
guished by a fine olive complexion, strange, dark 
dreamy eyes, and features as clean cut as a cameo. 
As a matter of fact she hailed from the Eternal 
City of the seven hills—Rome, and had been in 
the Harlocks’ service for some years. The other 
servants were new-comers. 

As soon as the Harlocks were settled in the 
Grange, representatives of the county families, in 
accordance with recognised etiquette in such cases, 
called and left their cards, but the new tenants dis- 
played no eager desire to cultivate acquaintances. 
Father and son seemed to prefer seclusion; they 
went out a great deal botanising and sketching 
and for long rambles, but it was notable that the 
lady of the household was never seen with them. 
Gossip said she was a Spaniard, that she spoke 
English imperfectly, that she was shy and nervous. 
This exclusiveness on the part of the new-comers 
did not tend to make them popular with the little 
rural community which formed the population of 
the beautiful district; no one, not even the most 
inveterate nose-poker, could’ learn much or any- 
thing about them. They paid their way, kept dear 
old mother Busybody at a distance until that good 
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lady lost her temper and declared that people who 
declined to mount their house-tops, and proclaim 
their private affairs, in order that the curiosity of 
their neighbours might be satisfied, could not pos- 
sibly be honest. And then it leaked out that the 
Rev. Stiggins Godlove, M.A., shepherd of the little 
flock of sheep, had, in accordance with his duty, 
called at the Grange, and while his reception was 
one of studied politeness, and he had sipped tea 
out of a costly china cup, and stirred the tea with a 
real silver spoon that was stamped with a crest, he 
had been given to understand that the family and 
their dependents preferred to find their way to 
heaven without the guidance of the Rev. Stiggins 
Godlove, M.A. There was consternation among 
the flock. There had been a feeling of expectant 
joy that the church offertory would greatly benefit 
by people who could afford to live in the Grange 
and had a crest on their silver spoons; and that 
there would be liberal donations to the fund for 
providing waist-cloths and Bibles to the miserable 
heathens of Central Africa. These hopes and joys 
were cruelly dashed; it was shameful, unpardon- 
able, and there was consternation at the Rectory, 
while the flock groaned with anguish as they 
thought of the moral darkness in which the 
Harlocks were living. 

In consequence of all this the erstwhile 
“ Haunted House,” was now regarded as “ A House 
of Mystery,” and Mrs Busybody refused to be com- 
forted; she had never been treated so scurvily 
before, and what she could not learn as fact, she 
invented as fiction and lied like truth. Whatever 
mystery the Harlocks had to conceal, they con- 
paled it so well, that even after the lapse of some- 
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thing like a year and a half, they were as much a 
riddle as ever. They did not entertain, they did not 
visit, they made no acquaintances in the district. 
They paid their bills with scrupulous punctuality, 
and lived their lives in supreme indifference to the 
snarls and sneers of their neighbours. 

As Christmas of the second year of their occu- 
pancy of the Grange drew near, it was noised 
abroad that the Harlocks were actually making 
preparations for Christmas festivities on a large 
scale. Mr Snogg, the grocer, who was a church- 
warden and a much-respected Christian, supplied 
the Grange with groceries, and though he con- 
sidered the Harlocks were past praying for, he 
found Mr Harlock’s cheques exceedingly comfort- 
ing. They compensated him for.much heart-pang 
from which he suffered as he thought of the lost 
souls who lived in heathen darkness in the House 
of Mystery. It was Mr Snogg who first spread 
the great news abroad. His orders for Christmas 
were on a lavish scale. Cleaver, the butcher— 
another churchwarden and godly man—was to 
furnish meat which he calculated would be more 
than enough to satisfy the appetites of a hundred 
boarding-school boys. Old Nuttal, who kept a 
small “ Furnishing Emporium ” in Bowness itself, 
was charged with the important duty of carrying 
out a scheme of decoration at the Grange. And it 
was also known that Jopling the carrier had 
delivered numerous large parcels, and heavy 
wooden boxes at the Grange, which had been 
brought to Windermere by train from London. 
These signs of coming festival were too obvious to 
be overlooked; the village was all agog, and on 
the tip-toe of expectancy, and not a villager from 
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the pure-souled Mrs Busybody to the humblest of 
the flock, but would have joyfully accepted an 
invitation to sit at the hospitable board of the 
Grange, and gladly have forgotten—the time being 
Christmas, when there is peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men—that the Harlocks were benighted 
heathens. One can forget many things when one 
is a welcomed guest at a table that groans beneath 
the weight of good things. The wise man can 
often appease his enemy through the medium of 
his enemy’s stomach. 

Vegetables, poultry, eggs, butter, etcetera, 
etcetera, poured into the larder of the Grange dur- 
ing the week preceding Christmas Day and merrily 
smoked the chimneys, and cheerily danced the lights 
at night, indicating clearly to the anxious villagers 
that busy hands were preparing the feast; their 
eyes watered, there were wailings and gnashing 
of teeth when it became known that none of the 
villagers were bidden. Numerous guests arrived 
by train from distant parts, but the village was 
ignored. As Mrs Busybody observed to Mrs 
Bumpkin—Farmer Bumpkin’s wife—in the course 
of a discussion on the burning subject: 

“What could we expect from such heathenish 
people; why they aren’t even civilised. They be 
upstarts, that’s what they be,” Mrs Busybody tilted 
her nose and tossed her head in righteous scorn. 

“You're right, mum,” sighed Mrs Bumpkin ~ 
sympathetically and deferentially. “ You're right, 
mum, it baint for the likes of us Christians to go 
down on our blessed kness to the likes of them as 
refuses to take the only way that leads to salvation, 
is it, mum? ” 


“No, indeed,” replied Mrs Busybody with a 
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display of impressive indignation that quite over- 
powered her humble neighbour; “and if they had 
dared to insult me by sending me an invitation, I 
would have torn it to pieces and sent them back 
without paying postage. That’s my spirit.” 

“ Ah, and a fine spirit it be too, mum; I admires 
yer for it,’ said Mrs Bumpkin, as with a tear in 
her eye she produced a bottle of comforting cordial 
composed of sloes and gin, which she had com- 
pounded with her own fair hands the previous 
autumn, when sloes were in their prime. It was 
fortunate that so excellent a soother was forthcom- 
ing at the precise, psychological moment when the 
indignation of the ladies had reached a point when 
it was either cordial or burst stays. 


The memorable Christmas morning dawned cold 
and gloomy; and it was rendered doubly disagree- 
able by intermittent showers of sleet. From the © 
London train which arrived at Windermere at 2.20 
p.m. there alighted one first-class passenger. He 
was an invited guest for the Grange. John Berwick 
was waiting at the station with the dogcart. The 
new arrival was a young man, a foreigner with an 
imperfect knowledge of English. He was dark to 
swarthiness. His eyes and hair were black, and a 
black moustache concealed his lips. His was a 
strong, powerful face, and the black eyes were 
suggestive of the fabled basilisk. This gentleman 
had brought an abundance of luggage with him, so 
that it seemed as if he intended to make a long 
stay. He had a large portmanteau and a smaller 
one; a large hand-bag, a bundle of rugs, sticks and 
umbrellas, and quite a number of small packages, 
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John Berwick experienced some difficulty in 
stowing all the things away in the small dogcart. 
But the task was accomplished at last, and in due 
course the stranger and his belongings were safely 
deposited in the entrance hall of the Grange, where 
he was received with effusive welcome by Mr and 
Mrs Harlock and their son. 

The day closed in gloom as it had begun, and 
the sleet showers gave place to a decided snow- 
storm of great severity. That night the Grange 
blazed with light, and echoed with song and merri- 
ment. The quaint old dining-room with its 
capacious hearthstone on which a veritable yule 
log crackled and sparkled, its panelled ceiling and 
wainscoted walls, was the scene of comfort and 
cheerfulness which was emphasised by thé roar of © 
the wind without, and the patter of the swirling snow 
as it was driven with fury against the window-panes. 
Numerous wax candles and shaded lamps threw 
a soft, mellow radiance over the beautifully spread 
table, rich with Christmas decorations and hot- 
house flowers, and glistening with the sheen of glass 
and crested silver. The hostess graced the scene ; 
she looked particularly handsome in a low-necked 
gown of rich cream silk trimmed with old Venetian 
lace, that emphasised her dark eyes and hair, the 
latter adorned by an exquisite red camellia. The 
young foreigner who arrived that afternoon sat on 
her right hand. He answered to the name of Sil- 
vano. The host, Mr Harlock, was in unusually light 
spirits and seemed to be in enviable good health. 
When he rose to his feet, glass in hand, to bid his 
guests welcome he expressed his joy and delight 
in having so many friends around him. The part 
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Scutt, Jane Houston, and Antoinetta Capelleti 
waited on the company. The party did not break 
up until a late hour, and there was much hand- 
shaking and many good wishes were exchanged as 
each one retired to his or her room. By three 
o'clock the house was silent and dark. It was a 
bitter night, the temperature exceedingly low, snow 
fell heavily, and the wind moaned through the pine 
trees with an eerie and ghostly moan. 

Shortly after three a side door was opened 
stealthily, and a muffled man crept forth closing 
the door behind him noiselessly. He hurried along 
the carriage drive, passed through the gateway, 
gained the high road and disappeared. 

About half-past four John Berwick was riding 
through the snow as fast as the old carriage horse 
could take him, to the village to secure the services 
of Doctor Parratt. Lights appeared once more 
about the house, and streamed from windows and 
hall; while several of the guests disturbed from — 
their slumbers, hurried in deshabille to the dining- 
room where they shivered and questioned, their 
faces white with anxiety. But all that could be 
elicited was that the head of the household, Mr - 
Oriel Harlock, had been taken alarmingly ill, and 
the nature or cause of the illness not being known, 
everyone was at a loss to know what to do to afford 
relief, and John Berwick had been ordered to speed 
for the doctor. 

It was between five and six when two men 
galloped up to the Grange and reined in their 
steaming horses. The snowfall had almost ceased. 
The two men were Berwick and Doctor Parratt. 
The doctor hurried to the sick-room but by that 
time the patient was in the throes of death, Mrs 
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Harlock was so overcome with grief that she was 
led away to her own bedroom in a state of collapse. 
The doctor’s entrance caused the dying man to 
rally for a moment, and turning his fast-failing eyes 
on the doctor he gurgled in jerks the words—* the 
bite of the adder.” The doctor was mystified and 
concluded the dying man was raving. He spoke 
no more, lapsed into unconsciousness, breathed 
stertorously for some minutes, and then in a spasm 
—died. Doctor Parratt had been obliged to stand 
powerless ; he could not diagnose the illness, and 
could do nothing. He had come too late. 

Mr Harlock had scarcely ceased to breathe when 

the door of the room was flung open, and old Jane 
_ Houston, panting and agitated, beseeched Parratt 
to hurry to Master Harlock’s room, as she was 
afraid something had happened. The doctor 
needed no second request. He followed the 
woman to the end of a long passage, and hurried 
_into the boy’s room, only to find that again his 
services could be of no avail, for young Harlock 
was unmistakably dead. Jane Houston had been 
in the habit of carrying a cup of hot milk, and a 
biscuit to Master Harlock every morning about 
seven. On entering his room on this particular 
morning she was startled by his appearance; his 
face was ashen, his eyes were glassy and bulging, 
and he seemed to be fighting for breath. Knowing 
that a doctor was attending to the master she rushed 
off for him—but it was too late again. Although a 
bell-rope was within reach of the boy’s hand, he 
must have been unable to pull it, and so summon 
assistance. 

Doctor Parratt was puzzled, and no wonder, but 
he came to the conclusion that father and son had 
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partaken of something which had set up violent 
ptomaine poisoning, and he made anxious inquiries 
about the rest of the household, but not another 
soul complained of any illness, though as may be 
imagined the sudden double tragedy produced a 
paralysing sense of horror, and grief. Only three 
or four sorrow-stricken people assembled in the 
breakfast-room that morning. If they spoke of 
the tragedy it was with bated breath. It seemed 
difficult to realise the truth. Only a few hours ago 
everyone seemed so happy and bright and full of 
life. Now father and son lay cold in death, and the 
wife and mother was inconsolable, some said her 
reason was threatened. Before that winter day had 
come to a close, most of the guests had taken their 
departure ; for they could do nothing, and under the 
circumstances were only in the way. The House 
of Mystery had now become a house of tragedy, 
and when the wiseacres in the village heard the 
news they shook their heads, and with seer-like 
sagacity, exclaimed, “ There, we told you so. We 
knew something would happen. It’s just what we 
expected.” 

The inquest on the father and son only served 
to prove that the country was faced with a mystery, 
and an unusually complicated one. The medical 
evidence was remarkable. The doctors could not 
determine the cause of death. In neither case was 
there any organic disease. Father and son alike 
were exceedingly healthy subjects. In both in- 
stances, however, there was a remarkable condition 
of the blood and veins which was terriblv signifi- 
cant, and the ugly word murder was whispered 
about. 

Yes, murder it was surely, for the analysis left 
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no doubt that the victims had died from poison, 
but what the poison was, and how it had been ad- 
ministered, defied all the science that was brought 
to bear. 


When it was known that Fabian Field had con- 
sented to try and solve the mystery which had 
baffled all local effort, there was a general feeling 
of relief. He had gathered up the main threads of 
the story as narrated in the foregoing chapter, and 
under the influence of cerophagatin had spent 
hours in studious silence in his chambers. Good 
old Mrs Benson served his lunch at the usual time, 
but when a couple of hours later she crept in to 
remove the things she was distressed to find that 
nothing had been touched; Field was doubled up 
in his huge chair, surrounded with a mist of tobacco 
smoke. Her overcharged feelings were too much 
for her, and she exclaimed in a tone of deep anxiety: 

“Oh, Mr Field, why ever don’t you take more 
care of yourself. [ cooked such a beautiful lunch for 
you, and here it is cold and spoilt, and not a blessed 
bit has passed your lips. Really, sir, you are not fit 
to be alone, you ought not to be alone. And I don’t 
care if you turn me out of your house, I'll say it, 
you are just killing yourself, you ought to have a 
wife to look after you and make you take better 
care of yourself, there now! ” 

She drew a sigh of relief, now that she had eased 
her mind, and stood ready to depart on the instant 
that he ordered her to go. But slightly changing 
his position, and removing his pipe from his lips, 
he looked at her dreamily, smiled at her sweetly. 

“My dear Mrs Benson,” he said softly, “it’s 
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very thoughtless of me to have neglected the results 
of your most excellent culinary art, but upon my 
word I did not observe you place the lunch on 
the table. Pray accept my most humble apologies. 
With respect to your opinion that I ought to give 
some lady the legal right to dry nurse me, I know of 
no lady to whom I could go with a request that she 
would undertake so difficult and cruel a task. I 
am not worth it, believe me I am not, and with all 
my faults and sins I am not cruel. No, no, Mrs 
Benson, I could not inflict such a wrong upon any 
poor woman; it would be a crime.” 

Mrs Benson burst into tears; for once her self- 
possession deserted her. 

“Cruel!” she gurgled, “you are only cruel 
to yourself, and you ain’t got neither sins nor 
faults.” 

“Oh, fie, fie, Mrs Benson,” laughed Field, 
“whatever do you suppose will become of you if 
you have so little regard for truth. It’s shocking, 
shocking, remember the fate of Mr Ananias and 
Mrs Sapphira.” 

“Tt is the truth,” she persisted with womanly 
courage. “And I tell you to your face, sir, that if 
Professor Tanner would only make you marry that 
sweet young lady who is breaking her heart about 
you, it would be the best thing that could possibly 
happen. Why you are just as helpless as a baby 
when you are left to yourself, you are really.” 

Field looked at his faithful housekeeper for some 
moments steadily, so that she quailed, fearing that 
he was about to launch thunderbolts at her; but he 
answered in his usual bland tones, and with a little 
pathetic undernote. 

“ Mrs Benson, if by the young lady you have in 
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your mind, you mean Miss Lulu Webster, I have 
no hesitation in saying she is peerless; but I don’t 
think her dear heart is breaking, and as I said 
before, I am not cruel; 1 will spoil no woman’s 
life.” | 

“Oh humbug,” snapped Mrs Benson, for the 
first time during all the years she had been in his 
service, displaying irritation. “The fact is, you 
don’t think enough of yourself. I have half a mind 
to write to Miss Webster myself, and let her know 
what my opinion about you is.” 

He rose from his chair, moved across the room 
to where she stood, and laying a hand on each of 
her shoulders, said gently: 

“Mrs Benson, as a housekeeper you are worth 
your weight in gold, but as a matchmaker I am 
afraid you are not to be trusted. If you were not 
so biased in my favour I am not sure that you would 
not serve a good purpose in writing to Miss 
Webster. As it is you would paint me in colours 
that would be utterly misleading. Nature intended 
me to live and die a lonely man, and Nature can- 
not be outraged with impunity.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, sir. Nature never intended 
anything of the kind,” answered Mrs Benson with 
increasing boldness,” and it’s your solemn duty, sir, 
to make some woman happy.” 

He removed his hands, sighed, and murmured 
to himself: 

“ Ah, if I only thought I could, if I only thought 
I could.” 

The situation had become embarrassing for poor 
Mrs Benson, and she felt relieved when the door 
opened, and Professor Tanner entered. 

“ Oh, sir, I am so glad you’ve come,” the house- 
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keeper exclaimed joyfully, “ Master’s in one of his 
strange moods, and though I brought his lunch a 
long time ago, he hasn’t touched a morsel of any- 
thing.” 

“ Get him something immediately,” said Tanner, 
“and I’ll see that he takes it.” 

Mrs Benson hurried away. 

“A most excellent woman that,” remarked Field 
as he sank into his chair again, and began to refill 
his pipe; “ but like you, Tanner, she’s foolish, very 
foolish.” 

“You may thank your stars, you wretch, that 
you have two such foolish persons to keep you 
from killing yourself. And so you are going to 
take up the Windermere case. What is your 
opinion about it?” 

Field did not answer for quite a long time, then 
as he passed his hand over his face from forehead 
to chin, he said dreamily: 

“It’s a simple problem when all the details are 
studied separately. I shall succeed in solving it. ” 


Fabian Field went down to the Grange in the 
character of a newspaper representative, and an- 
nounced himself as James Jennings. The author- 
ities afforded him every facility for pursuing his 
inquiries by his own methods and in his own way, 
and all the legal machinery of the district was 
placed at his disposal. 

His first interview was with Doctor Parratt, 
from whom he obtained a very substantial account 
of the death-bed scene. “Did you attach any 
importance to the dying man’s words, ‘it’s the 
adder’s bite,’” he asked the doctor. 

“No; what possible importance could I attach 
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to such an incoherency? It was the rambling of 
a mind dazed with the mists of death.” 

“ Ah,” muttered Field, with a world of meaning 
in the interjection. 

From Billy Scutt, Mr “James Jennings” ex- 
tracted a significant item of information. Bailly 
slept in a room over the stables, and the window 
of his room commanded a view of the side door of 
the house, the door which opened into the stable 
yard. After the party broke up on Christmas night 
Billy remained in the house some time, helping to 
wash up and put away the silver. He went across 
the courtyard to his room about ten minutes to 
three. He had a candle in his room and, as he 
thought, a box of matches, but in the box only a 
solitary match remained. He tried to strike it, 
but the head broke off and fell on the floor. He 
therefore went to the little window to pull up the 
blind, and as he did so, he was astonished to see 
the side door open and a muffled man come forth. 
The match that failed was like the ordering of 
fate. 

“And the man was the foreign gentleman, Mr 
Silvano,” suggested Field. 

“Yes, it wur him,” said Billy, heedless of 
grammar, and opening his round eyes in wonder- 
ment. “ But how did you know, Mr Jennings? ” 

“T didn’t know,” said Jennings, “ I only guessed 
it. Clever guess, wasn’t it, Billy? ” 

“By gum, yes. You be good at guessing 
riddles, Ill bet.” 

“ Now tell me, Billy, are you absolutely certain 
that the man you saw come out of the house was 
really the foreign gent?” 

“Td swear it, governor.” 
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“ In the witness-box, Billy.” 

“Yes, cos I knowd him. I know’d his walk 
and his figger.” 

Field had to confess to himself that up to that 
stage he did not quite see the solution of the 
mystery. He had been a little thrown out in his 
calculations by discovering that Mr Silvano was 
Mrs Harlock’s brother. Like his sister he seemed 
to be prostrated with uncontrollable grief. Never- 
theless he consented very graciously to accord Mr 
James Jennings, the journalist, an interview. He 
told Mr Jennings that he had come from Barcelona ; 
that it was his first visit to England, and the terrible 
double tragedy had almost deprived him of reason. 
Moreover, he was afraid the shock would_kill his 
beloved sister. 

Field was much struck with Sefior Silvano. He 
had a strong face of a gipsy type. His coal-black 
eyes were capable of marvellous play and expres- 
sion; they seemed to reflect every passing mood 
and emotion of the man. In reality they did not 
do so. They were magnetic, however, and full of 
a power that certain sensitive natures might find a 
difficulty in resisting. His well-trimmed moustache 
curled gracefully over his mobile lips, which when 
parted revealed faultless teeth. Whatever men 
might think, most women would have described 
Sefior Silvano as a singularly handsome and 
fascinating man. His voice was the voice of 
southern Spain—soft and musical; his manner 
graceful though there was a certain oilyness that 
to the discerning mind was not pleasant; it was 
suggestive of artificiality, the artificiality of the actor 
trying to appear natural, but conscious of playing 
a part. His long, delicate hands and fingers with 
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their filbert nails spoke of a highly strung, even 
neurotic temperament. 

On the second finger of his right hand he wore a 
massive and curiously shaped signet ring, that was 
obtrusive, and in a way offensive to anyone with a 
true sense of proportion. On the hand of a stouter 
and coarser-built man it would not have been so 
noticeable. 

Sefior Silvano understood English well, though 
he lacked fluency in speaking it, and losing com- 
mand of the language when carried away by his 
feelings he endeavoured to express himself quickly. 

In this interview with Mr James Jennings, he 
evinced a keen desire to be communicative, and 
gave his visitor to understand that he was amazed 
that the doctor had been unable to determine the 
cause of death. To his mind it was a clear case 
of ptomaine poisoning. The condition of the blood 
showed that. 

“ Then if murder were suggested, you would not 
agree with the suggestion,” commented Mr Jen- 
nings in an unconcerned way. 

The Sefior opened his black eyes in bewildered 
amazement. “Murder!” he gasped, “ Murder!” 
he repeated with a shudder; “ Ugh! how stupid, 
Meester Jenning; oh, yes, how stupid, how stupid. 
No, no, what for should somebody make murder so 
fine a gentleman and his most charming and beauti- 
ful son? We were so happy; we make much merri- 
ment. Oh, yes, we were very happy; then this thing 
—what you call it—tragedy happen. Ah, mio Dios/ 
mio Dios! 1 die with grief. It is altogether an 
affaire mysterious.” He wrung his hands; he 
seemed overwhelmed ; he pressed his handkerchief 
to his eyes and sobbed like a woman. 
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“ Yes an affair mysterious, as you justly observe,” 
said Mr Jennings, when Sefior Silvano grew a little 
calmer. “Secret, silent and mysterious,” pursued 
Jennings as if musing; “ and if it is a crime it is 
strangely suggestive of the Middle Ages.” 

The Sefior darted a quick, penetrating glance 
at the speaker, and it seemed as if in the dark eyes 
there was the strange, metallic glitter that is so 
peculiar to the cobra and other deadly snakes when 
they are angry. Then Silvano was suddenly seized 
with another acute spasm of grief, and he paced up 
and down, wringing his hands and tearing his hair 
like one demented. 

Such an exhibition of human distress would 
hardly have failed to move most people who were 
not case-hardened against suffering and pathos, but 
“Mr Jennings” sat stolidly at the table, before 
him an open notebook in which he wrote quickly. 
In a few minutes he closed his notebook with a 
snap, thrust it into his pocket, and sprang to his 
feet. Silvano controlled his agitation and stopped 
pacing. 

“ Ah, Sefior Meester Jenning, you depart? O 
Dios! O Dios! how I suffer. Please Meester 
Jenning, put in your paper how much this great— 
what you say—this great tragedy crush my precious 
sister and me; we are broken, quite broken and 
in our Church alone we find comfort. O Dios! O 
Dios! it is terreebal.” He fingered a little gold 
cross that hung around his neck, and shuddered. 

“ Yes, it is terrible as you say,” remarked Field 
in a matter-of-fact way. “ Well addio, Sevor,” and 
he stretched out his hand. The Sefior gave him 
the tips of his delicate fingers. The visitor retained 
them in his grasp for a few moments and the signet 
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ring seemed to fascinate him. He released his 
hold of the fingers of the sorrow-stricken Spaniard, 
looked into his glittering eyes, and with a reiterated 
“addio,” hurried from the room. 

After this interview with Sefior Silvano, the in- 
vestigator made his way to the room of the house- 
keeper Mrs Jane Houston, and he felt that though 
he appeared to be gazing through a glass darkly he 
had struck a trail, though it was indistinct at that 
stage, and might mislead him. What he had to deter- 
mine was the motive for the crime (a highly import- 
ant factor), secondly, the means employed to accom- 
plish the destruction of the victims; and lastly the 
person or persons most likely to be influenced by 
the motive. As regards the means, the words of 
the dying man, “the bite of the adder,” suggested 
a weird and terrible possibility to Field and his 
super-acute sagacity quickened by the effects 
of the cerophagatin enabled him to construct a 
theory, and that theory directed his subsequent 
actions. On the plea that he could not conven- 
iently leave the district until the morrow, he 
prevailed upon the housekeeper to afford him 
accommodation for the night, and placed her under 
ban of secrecy as to his presence under the roof 
of the Grange. He had work to do, he explained, 
and desired to be alone and undisturbed. The 
lady promised a strict compliance with his wishes. 
She placed a well-furnished bedroom communi- 
cating with the main upper corridor of the house, 
at his disposal, and provided him with substantial 
means of recruiting his energies with food and 
wine. 

Alone in the silence of his room he became ab- 
sorbed in the study of the prominent features of 
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the case, and in fitting together the apparent 
irreconcilable details of his theory. In spite of the 
strong médical evidence, the consensus of opinion 
of those responsible for determining the legal points 
of the case, was that the death of the father and 
son were due to accident. They evidently regarded 
seeming impossibilities as actualities. Field on the 
other hand looked upon the seemingly impossible, 
as the highly probable, and that was one of the 
reasons—a minor reason it is true, why he generally 
succeeded where others failed. Training, intuition 
and varied experience, and a highly developed 
faculty of deduction, had convinced him that in 
human affairs nothing however wild, extravagant 
and seemingly melodramatic zs impossible. The 
human brain has no limit to its constructive power 
in all that appertains to the human. 

So far Field had not come in contact with the 
widow of the late Mr Harlock, but he had gathered 
that she was inconsolable, prostrated, and unable 
to see anybody other than her devoted attendant, 
Antoinetta Capelleti. She even refused to allow 
Doctor Parratt to give her the benefit of his 
professional services. Nor had Field been able 
to make the acquaintance of Capelleti. Of the 
other members of the household— Martha Halliwell 
the cook, and Bridget Denis, they were very ordin- 
ary types. On the night of the tragedy they slept 
together in a room at the top of the tower, and 
knew nothing of what had happened until they 
came down to their duties the following morning. ~ 

John Berwick had apartments over the coach- 
house. There was communication between his 
rooms and the house by means of a speaking-tube, 
and a bell that hung over his bed. On that tragic 
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night he was fast asleep when the bell was 
violently pulled, and when he sprang up and went 
to the speaking-tube, he heard the agitated voice of 
his mistress, telling him that his master was danger- 
ously ill, and imploring him to ride without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay to the village and 
secure the services of Doctor Parratt. Beyond 
that, Berwick could furnish no information, and 
the most sensational and puzzling item was Billy 
Scutt’s story about his having seen Sefior Silvano, 
closely muffled up, leave the house on that bitter 
winter morning, about three o’clock. If that was 
a true statement, and Field could not doubt it, for 
such a story could hardly have been the outcome 
of a fantastic imagination, it was of great impor- 
tance. Billy was a smart, intelligent lad of a 
peculiarly matter-of-fact type, and endowed with 
a shrewdness somewhat rare in boys of his age. 

A consideration of these facts and details were 
well calculated to mystify. Sefior Silvano was an 
utter stranger in the neighbourhood. The country 
round about was wild and lonely; the Grange was 
three miles from the village, and at least ten 
from Windermere. If Sefior Silvano really left the 
house on that winter morning during the snow- 
storm, what was his object? and where did he go? 

Notwithstanding its complications, Field was 
not deterred from devoting all the faculties of his 
raind to a solution of the problem, difficult though 
it seemed. After all it was very like a game of 
chess, and there were very few chess problems 
that he could not solve. He remained at the Grange 
for three days, making some excuse to the house- 
keeper for so doing, secluding himself in his room, 
but peculiarly alert and vigilant. Mrs Houston 
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ministered to his wants with an almost motherly 
regard for his comfort, and she gave him the key 
of a side door that afforded access to a very 
secluded part of the grounds, so that he was en- 
abled at night to enjoy the keen, bracing air, and 
obtain some exercise. 

On the third night he was in a peculiar condi- 
tion of mental alertness, and so supersensitive to 
sound that the fall of a feather would hardly have 
escaped him. In slippered feet he paced his room ; 
he felt as if he must keep on the move or die. 
Eleven o’clock was tolled by the clock in the tower. 
The household had all retired ; the house was silent 
and dark. Suddenly there came a sound to Field’s 
ears that caused him to pause and listen with tense 
nerves, it was the sound of a footfall in the passage 
near his door, a stealthy, measured footfall as it 
seemed. He crept close to the door, opened it 
silently a few inches, peered through the aperture, 
and was able to command a view of the landing and 
the long corridor. To his amazement he saw a 
ghostly figure in white moving in a mechanical way 
down the passage, preceded by a dancing beam of 
light. The back of the figure—the figure of a 
woman—was towards him. He was not supersti- 
tious, he had no belief whatever in phantoms, but 
for a moment or two he could not help thinking 
that unless he was the victim of an optical delusion, 
the gliding figure before him was a veritable simu- 
lacrum, a ghostly visitant from the world of shades. 
Figure and light abruptly disappeared in a passage 
at the end of the building, that ran at right-angles 
with the corridor. Dismissing the idea of the super- 
natural, he tossed off his slippers and followed 
swiftly, and silently as a shadow. He was just in 
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time to see the white figure disappear through the 
doorway of a room at the end of the angle passage. 
His brain worked rapidly. He knew that he had 
seen a real living woman carrying a small lantern ; 
a woman walking in her sleep—no, not in sleep, 
but acting under the power of auto-suggestion in 
obedience to the far-reaching influence of a stronger 
will. At once he held the key to the problem. The 
room which the woman had entered was that occu- 
pied by Sefior Silvano, and Silvano, as Field had 
determined, was possessed of a magnetic influence 
capable of affecting anyone possessing a receptive 
and sensitive nature. To identify the woman and 
learn why she had gone to Silvano’s rooms was the 
task Field set himself. He applied his eye to the 
keyhole of the door, but all he could gather from 
that source was that the room was well lighted. He 
listened but could detect no sound save an extra- 
ordinary humming that was not unlike the drone of 
a bee, but softer. There was something almost un- 
canny in the situation, but Field was intuitively 
certain that if he could only see what was taking 
place in that room he would have a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The passage terminated at the door of an ante- 
room. The door of this room was at a right-angle 
with Silvano’s door. Some vague influence 
prompted Field to softly turn the handle of the 
ante-room door; it opened, revealing a lumber 
closet in which were many boxes. The only means 
for light to enter the room, otherwise than by the 
door, was a long, narrow window, near the ceiling 
of the partition wall which divided it from Silvano’s 
chamber. A large case stood under this window. 
Field mounted to the top of that case, exercising 
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extraordinary care to avoid making a sound. 
Standing up he was able to command a view of the 
other room through the glass slit, and strange and 
weird was the sight that met his gaze. In the centre 
of the room was an old-fashioned round table 
strewn with papers and writing materials, while a 
tall, shaded lamp diffused a mellow but brilliant 
light. On the table there was also a japanned box, 
such as solicitors use as a depository for deeds. 
The lid was opened, and bundles of documents tied 
with red tape were visible. Seated at the table 
was the white figure—it was Antoinetta Capelleti. 
She was writing. Standing with his back to the 
fire-place in which a wood fire burned brightly, was 
Sefior Silvano, attired in a brilliantly red and yellow 
dressing-gown. He was waving his right hand 
backwards and forwards with a graceful, rhythmical 
motion, while the signet ring on his finger seemed 
to emit sparks as it caught the light. At the same 
time with pursed-up lips he was making a drowsy 
and soothing hum. The meaning of all this was 
obvious; he had hypnotised the girl, and by auto- 
suggestion she was copying a document under his 
hypnotic influence. 

Field watched patiently. The girl ceased to 
write. Silvano took up the document she had been 
engaged upon, examining it critically and compar- 
ing it with the original until an expression of satis- 
faction spread itself over his saturnine features. 
As Capelleti seemed to be coming out of the trance, 
Field climbed down and hurried back to his room. 
Presently he saw Antoinetta, carrying her little lan- 
tern, pass his door which he had kept ajar. She 
was shivering, and the light of the lantern revealed 
her face which was white to deathliness. She was 
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clad in what appeared to be a white dressing-gown, 
and a white handkerchief was bound about her 
head, while a fringe of her coal-black hair was a 
foil to the white gown and head-dress. 

After she had passed, Field closed and locked 
his door, and utterly exhausted threw himself on to 
the bed, and soon fell into a deep sleep. He was 
disturbed in the morning by Mrs Houston knock- 
ing at his door which he speedily opened, and 
the housekeeper entered with his breakfast. He 
told her that when he had partaken of his meal, he 
wanted her to assist him in slipping out of the house 
unobserved, and he would return some hours later 
by the side door. She advised him to wait for a 
little while as Mr Silvano had only just gone out, 
and had told her he was going into Bowness to 
make some inquiries. On hearing this Field hur- 
riedly performed his toilet, swallowed a cup of 
coffee, and ate an egg and a piece of toast. That 
done, he left the house and followed in Silvano’s 
footsteps. He tracked him to a country cottage 
standing in a lonely position on the edge of a moor 
between the Grange and Bowness. Field waited 
and watched behind a wall. The weather was 
bitterly cold. The wind pierced his marrow, but 
he suffered and endured for his strong sense of 
duty raised him above any considerations of per- 
sonal comfort. It was nearly an hour before 
Silvano came out of the cottage and returned in 
the direction of the Grange. 

The cottage was inhabited by an old blind 
widow, a Mrs Fitchett and her widowed daughter— 
the latter a woman nearly forty, named Helen 
Tovey. They managed to support themselves 
pretty comfortably by accomodating lodgers in the 
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summer, and doing knitting and needlework in 
the winter. Although it was now the depth of 
winter, they had a lodger, a most unusual thing, 
and being humble, simple folk, they considered 
themselves blessed in providence, for the past year 
had been rather a disastrous one for them, as for 
many months their rooms had remained unlet. 
Their present lodger was a young man, a Mr 
Abbott from London. He arrived just before 
Christmas, having come to the Lake Country for 
a brief holiday, as he had not been very well. 

So much did Field learn, and more, from Mrs 
Fitchett and her daughter, who happened to be a 
very shrewd and intelligent daleswoman. Field 
was an adept at eliciting information. Helen had 
been rather curious about the lodger, particularly 
as he had been visited three or four times by “ th’ 
foreign gent who was staying at th’ Grange.” On 
the night when “poor Mr Harlock and his son 
died ” she was “ wak-kened ” about half-past three 
in the morning by the lodger going out and “ slam- 
ming th’ door bind him.” She pulled the curtain 
which hung at her little window aside, and peeped 
out. Snow was falling heavily, and she saw Mr 
Abbott standing in the road talking to another 
man who was muffled up in a big coat. She 
couldn’t make out who the man in the coat was, 
as a fur cap was pulled down over his forehead, 
and the coat collar was turned up so that his face 
was concealed. Just before the lodger left the 
house, she fancied she heard a whistle blown. She 
thought she had been dreaming, but had since 
come to the conclusion that the whistle was a 
signal to Abbott. Although she thought the inci- 
dent rather curious, she had not attached any 
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importance to it. Their lodger’s business was his 
own. It was no concern of theirs, so long as he 
did no wrong; and as they were very poor, and 
he paid them liberally, they did not want to lose 
him. 

These facts rather tended to deepen the mystery, 
but it was so strange that a young man should come 
from London and isolate himself in that wild 
country in the depths of winter, and that he should 
be visited by “ th’ foreign gent” from the Grange, 
that Field took immediate steps to have his move- 
ments watched. 

Field returned to the Grange, and by a little 
manceuvring on the part of Mrs Houston, he ob- 
tained an interview with Antoinetta Capelleti. She 
was almost a handsome young woman, but highly 
nervous, hysterically inclined, and apparently ill. 
He elicited an item of news from her that was 
illuminating. She had been with Madame Harlock 
a little more than six years. When she entered 
her service, Madame was a widow and childless. 
Soon afterwards she married Mr Harlock, a 
widower with one son. ‘They were staying in 
Rome on their honeymoon, where Madame’s 
brother, Sefior Ferdinand Silvano, was living, and 
had been living for years. He was a medical man. 
Antoinetta had been in his service, and he per- 
suaded his sister to take her to England. Harlock 
had been travelling in Spain when he first met his 
wife. Sefior Ferdinand Silvano belonged to 
Barcelona, and having got into financial difficulties 
in Rome after his sister’s marriage, he returned to 
his native place. 

Field obtained these facts, not as a sequential 
narrative, but bit by bit; the girl seemed reluctant 
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to talk about her affairs. She was weak-willed, 
supersensitive, peculiarly susceptible to influence. 
She made another revelation at Field’s suggestion 
—Madame Harlock had come to detest her husband 
and his son. There was incompatibility of temper ; 
they were antagonistic in matters of religion, as 
she was a particularly bigoted Catholic, and there 
were many other points of disagreement. Fur- 
ther, she hated England; the wretched climate 
made her ill; she had been used to gaiety and free- 
dom in a land where the sun shines, and the hermit- 
like life her husband chose to live was irksome to 
her. She complained that he had buried her alive. 

“Now Antoinetta,” said Field, when the girl 
began to display impatience at his detaining her, 
“TI am going to ask you a curious question. It 
may seem to you foolish, but never mind; I am 
a foolish person. Now, tell me, have you ever 
heard of the bite of the adder? ” 

The light went out of Antoinetta’s dark eyes, her 
olive cheeks took on an ashen hue. With a cry 
like a cry of more than mortal fear she threw up 
her hands, reeled, and fell heavily to the floor. 

Field tugged at the bell-rope, summoned Jane 
Houston and requested her to supply restoratives 
to Antoinetta who had fainted, and then he set him- 
self to hurry on the dénxouement of the strange 
drama. He penned a hasty note, and begged John 
Berwick, who was a good rider, to ride hard to 
Windermere, and deliver the letter to the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

A few hours later there was another curious and 
exciting scene in the Grange. Sefior Ferdinand 
Silvano was seated in his room at a table, and 
poring over a volume of “Don Quixote” in 
; 8 
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English, when his privacy was unceremoniously 
intruded upon by the persistent “ Mr James Jen- 
nings,” who, without so much as a “ by your leave,” 
or “ excuse me,” walked to the table with two other 
men following at his heels. They were plain- 
clothes constables from Windermere, and were 
armed with authority to effect the arrest of Fer- 
dinand Silvano. They had driven post-haste in 
a chaise from Windermere, with a third man who 
waited in the chaise for emergencies. They had 
come in compliance with the urgent request Field 
had sent to the chief constable by the hands of 
John Berwick. 

“ Sefior,” said Field, “ I am desirous of posses- 
sing the Adder’s bite”; as he spoke he caught 
hold of the Spaniard’s right wrist. 

Quick as lightning Silvano twisted his arm free, 
seized his left wrist with his own right hand, drew 
a deep breath, and smiling stretched out his right 
with the remark: 

“Meester Jenning, you are a much clever man, 
but you are foiled, the adder has bitten again, be- 
ware that its tooth does not pierce your flesh.” 

Field slipped the curious signet-ring from 
Silvano’s finger. From the outer rim of the ring a 
tiny point of steel projected; it was the tooth of 
the adder. The point of steel was capable of in- 
flicting a wound, and injecting into it a drop of 
most potent poison, which acted with astonishing 
rapidity. The point was concealed when not re- 
quired by a groove in the gold band. Near what 
appeared to be the signet-stone was a minute 
spring, which could be touched by the thumb of 
the hand wearing the ring. That touch caused the 
poisoned tooth to project, and a prick with it meant 
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certain death. Ferdinand Silvano was a medical 
man, and well understood the use of this insidious 
and deadly weapon. Its effects were rapid. It 
acted by paralysing the nerve centres and coagu- 
lating the blood. Oriel Harlock must have known 
that he had been pricked with the awful tooth when 
he gasped out in his dying agony, “ The bite of the 
adder.” 

With all speed Silvano was conveyed to Winder- 
mere, a distance of about twelve miles, but before 
he arrived there he was moribund, and died before 
daylight. When Mrs Harlock, who was very ill, 
heard that the mystery had been unravelled, and 
that her brother was dead, her already weakened 
brain gave way, and she was destined to spend 
many a long year in an asylum. That she was 
particeps criminis in the killing of her husband 
and son, there could be little doubt, although it 
was never actually proved against her. Some little 
time before the fatal event she had persuaded her 
husband to heavily insure his life, and it was 
proved by a letter found amongst her brother’s be- 
longings that she had invited Silvano to come to 
England. He was able to exercise an extraordin- 
ary hypnotic influence over his victim, Antoinetta 
Capelleti, who was a clever pen-woman, and when 
he had thrown her into the hypnotic trance, she was 
able to copy almost any handwriting. In Rome he 
had compelled her to commit forgery while she was 
under his control and when Fabian Field watched 
her at work in Silvano’s room, she was copying Oriel 
Harlock’s will, with important alterations wherein 
Mrs Harlock and her brother were sole executors. 
Several letters were also forged with Oriel Har- 
lock’s signature, authorising the immediate sale of 
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certain property he possessed in London. Walter 
Abbott, the man who had taken up quarters in 
Mrs Fitchett’s cottage, was a disgraced lawyer’s 
clerk, and Ferdinand Silvano’s accomplice. It was 
proved that he had been a clerk in the office of a 
firm of solicitors in London with whom Mr Harlock 
had long done business, and he knew a great deal 
of Harlock’s affairs. Mr Harlock had been estab- 
lished for many years in London as a wine mer- 
chant, and was in the habit of travelling in Spain 
to buy wine. After the death of his first wife, and 
subsequently of two children by a boat accident, he 
retired from business and went abroad for a time, 
returning to England with his Spanish wife, whose 
acquaintance Abbott made. Abbott declared that 
he had no foreknowledge that murder was to be 
committed. Mrs Harlock wrote to him asking him 
to meet her brother on his arrival in London and 
show him about. The brother seemed to exercise 
a remarkable influence over him, and gave him to 
understand that Mrs Harlock required some house 
property sold in London, without her husband’s 
knowledge. He was to sell the property on obtain- 
ing the deeds, proceed to Barcelona and meet Sil- 
vano there. He consented to accompany Silvano to 
the Lake District and there was a prearrangement 
that Harlock was to be drugged on the Christmas 
night, and if Silvano succeeded in obtaining the 
necessary documents, he was to go to the cottage 
and call Abbott out by means of a whistle. The 
arrangement was adhered to, but Silvano had 
no documents. Instead he told Abbott that an acci- 
dent had happened, and he handed him a large sum 
of money as the price of his silence, in case he 


should be questioned, Why Silvano should haye 
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destroyed the son as well as the father was not made 
clear, but the inference was he wished to get them 
both out of the way, realise everything and take 
his sister back to Spain. It was subsequently re- 
vealed that during the time he was practising as a 
doctor in Rome, a rich patient of his died myster- 
iously, and there was reason to think he had been 
killed as the Harlocks had been killed. Capelleti 
was then living with him, and knew that he 
possessed the fatal ring. 

The Grange fell into ruins again, and was at 
last razed to the ground, for it was accursed by 
murder. But even at the present day, the rustics 
shudder with a sense of horror if ever reference is 
made to the tragedy of the Adder’s bite.* 

* The ancient ring with which the crimes were committed, was 
proved to have been stolen from the Museum of Antiquities in 
Rome. On the application of the authorities it was restored 
to them, and may be seen by those curious in such matters in 
“Case B Antique Jewellery,” in the large hall as you enter 
from the main staircase. The ring is said to be a replica of 
one worn and used by the infamous Lucrezia Borgia. It 


was made by a cunning worker in metals, Guilia Florizel of 
Padua. 


Pies PENH TRIUMPH 


To those to whom Field had endeared himself, 
and prominent among them were Professor Tanner, 
and good old Mrs Benson, it was painfully appar- 
ent that he was overtaxing his energies. He had 
an excellent constitution, and a vitality little short 
of marvellous, but he placed too great a strain upon 
them, paid too little attention to his personal wel- 
fare. Tanner, who had known him so intimately 
for many years, noticed that he had changed very 
much since the Lulu Webster case ; he had become 
more retrospective, self-absorbed and less tolerant 
of advice and suggestions offered in his own 
interests. His friend well understood the causes 
of this, for the old Professor was a man of keen 
instincts and quick perception. Field had 
developed a very ardent feeling of regard for Miss 
Webster; it wasn’t the passion, so-called “love ” 
of the commonplace man, who, falling a victim to a 
passing fancy, believes himself over head and ears 
in love, but the calm, reasoning judgment of one 
gifted with acute powers of observation, and a 
highly developed critical faculty which enabled 
him to arrive at conclusions that seldom erred to 
any appreciable extent. He had always displayed 
what may be termed—good-natured contempt for 
279 
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the typical lovers; maintaining that only rarely, 
relatively speaking, did the nght man and woman 
mate, and if marriage were not a mere mariage de 
convenance, it was too frequently a mating of two 
persons, who for the time being were rendered 
incapable of seeing clearly and judging temperately 
by a form of frenzy. In the woman’s case it was a 
belief that she had realised her ideal, in the case 
of the man it was called many things, but by what- 
ever name it was distinguished, it meant but oxe 
thing—passion ; and the unreasoning desire for pos- 
session to the exclusion of all others. When this 
desire was realised sanity returned more or less 
rapidly, then ensued, more likely as not, discontent, 
bitter regret, and the two beings came to the under- 
standing that each had made a mistake, each had 
spoilt the other’s life. 

It will be said, of course, that this was merely 
generalising on Field’s part, and no one would have 
more readily acknowledged that than Field himself, 
nevertheless it embodied too much truth to be pooh- 
poohed lightly. 

Holding those views, a man of Field’s peculiar 
temperament was not likely to be led away by a 
merely pretty face or fine figure. Those were the 
attractions that lured men of grosser minds. He 
demanded much more than the pretty face, and 
he had found, at any rate he satisfied himself that 
it was so, he had found in Lulu Webster, a woman 
who conformed to his requirements. He was a 
man of the world, a student of human nature, he 
had had many and varied experiences, and until 
he met Lulu, had never seen anyone who came so 
near his standard, hence his reason for describing 
her as “a peerless woman,” that is of course peer- 
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less according to his own view. He cared not a 
jot what other men’s views were; he had to live 
his own life, make his own world, and his individ- 
uality and originality were too pronounced to 
permit of his being swayed by the opinions of any- 
one else. Not the least of the charms which made 
him conspicuous was a certain shyness, a peculiar 
modesty that kept him from obtruding his views and 
opinions on anyone else. As Tanner had often told 
him, he placed too low a value upon himself. That 
indeed, was the crux of the whole matter; a man of 
conspicuous talents in many ways, his self-esteem 
was an unknown quantity even if it had any exis- 
tence at all. He had no ambition, did not crave for 
power, money bored him; in all financial matters 
he was as careless as a child. Cheques that were 
sent to him he would frequently toss into his table- 
drawer and forget all about them until Mrs Benson 
rooted them out and made him pay them into his 
bank. He had been known to utilise bank-notes 
as book-marks, and on one occasion, in a fit of 
absent-mindedness used a ten-pound Bank of 
England note as a pipe lighter; fortunately a por- 
tion of the note bearing the number remained 
unconsumed, and thanks to the energy and perse- 
verance of Mrs Benson, the money was subse- 
quently recovered from the bank. 

It was these peculiarities of disposition and 
temperament that gave rise to anxiety on the part 
of Tanner and Mrs Benson, the two persons most 
closely associated with him. They knew that he 
was not any woman’s man, but each was convinced 
that Miss Webster was the one woman with whom 
he might mate with safety. Nor was there any 
doubt about his feeling for her, and yet he re- 
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strained that feeling and was obsessed with a fear 
that he would spoil her life if he married her. 

On his return from the north, Field sank into a 
strange state of lethargy and indifference, from 
which even Tanner failed to arouse him, and he 
continued like that for weeks. He even ceased to 
interest himself in chess. It was the reaction after 
the intense mental strain. Tanner was greatly 
concerned, he divined the cause, but felt it was 
wise for the time being to remain silent, but he 
took counsel with Mrs Benson; she was a wise 
woman in her way, and suggested that she should 
miss no opportunity to turn Field’s thoughts to 
Lulu Webster. Fortunately at this juncture there 
came a letter from that lady who was: still in 
Calcutta at the time she wrote. The following is a 


copy: 


“* Your last letter which reached me here necessi- 
tates an answer, otherwise I should have refrained 
from boring you again. You are so lavish in your 
praise of me, and so cruel to yourself, that you make 
me unhappy. You declare that you bend the knee 
to me and salute me as a queen among women, but 
feel yourself too unworthy to kiss the hem of my 
garment. Had any other man written in that strain 
to me I should have felt contempt for him, but I know 
your sincerity; you utter the thoughts of your mind. 
That you should regard me as a queen among women 
makes me proud, very proud, but if I am a queen 
then you are a king among men. There now, what do 
you think of that? You suggest that I should regard 
you as a mere casual acquaintance, whom I met on the 
highway, exchanged the time of day with, and said 
good-bye to for ever, lest you, being a mere savage, 
should break my woman’s heart. If it were possible 
for me to regard you as merely a casual acquaintance, 
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I might be able to do as you suggest, but you rescued 
me from death. You defeated the infamous designs 
of my guardian, you restored me to my rights and 
liberty. You deem me a peerless woman, a queen. 
You have given me costly presents, and yet you ask 
me to regard you as a casual acquaintance. Why do 
you demand the impossible? Why are you so incon- 
sistent, Mr Field? If you are really a mere savage I 
am bold enough to express a regret that there are so 
few ‘mere savages’ in the world. And to be quite, 
quite serious, Mr Field, I cannot regard you as only a 
casual acquaintance. Possibly—I say possibly—but 
for the episode of Venice I might have done so. 

““ Perhaps, after all, I am wrong in writing this 
letter to you, but your last to me raised so many 
debatable points that I experienced a difficulty in 
remaining silent. If you are displeased with me you 
can let this pass unnoticed, in which case you may 
accept my assurance that I will displease you no more. 
The world is big enough to enable us to get far, far 
apart; not even our shadow need fall upon the other, 
and of course you with your many interests and active 
life will soon forget me. If such is really your desire, 
I give you my solemn promise I will never trouble you 
again. 

‘* T did not expect to date another letter to you from 
Calcutta, but our plans are likely to be altered. It 
appears that my cousin’s brother has broken down in 
health. He says it is not very serious at present, 
though his medical adviser insists on his taking a long 
rest. He has stuck to his duties for many years with- 
out a break. He has written to us to say that he 
has sent in an application for two years’ furlough. 
Should it be granted, and he seems to think it will be, 
he proposes joining us here, when we should all pro- 
ceed to Europe and travel about for a year at least. 
My cousin Dick is most anxious to ‘do’ England. 
Miss Elwin and Dick would visit England together, 
but I should remain in Italy. Two years is a long 
time to look forward to, and in human affairs may 
bring many changes. But if at the end of the time 
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all is well I should in all probability return to India 
with them. Dick has to put in another ten years in 
the service before he can claim a retiring pension. 
I don’t suppose this change in our plans will interest 
you, but Emily, my cousin, insists on my telling you, 
and as I am an obedient creature, I do as I am told, 
although I am a queen among women. 
‘* Your friend and well-wisher, 


‘© LuLu WEBSTER.”’ 


When Field had read the letter he put it into his 
pocket. Mrs Benson had noted the postmark and 
recognised Miss Webster’s handwriting on the 
envelope , and hoped that her employer would have 
commented on the letter in her presence, for he 
discussed his affairs quite freely with her as a rule, 
but in this matter he remained silent, until at last 
she resolved to speak about it when an opportunity 
occurred. The opportunity soon came. One night 
when an excellent little dinner she had prepared for 
him remained untouched, she thought the psychical 
moment had arrived, and she spoke. 

“ Really, Mr Field, I am getting most anxious 
about you,” she began, “ you are just killing your- 
self, that is what you are doing. And Professor 
Tanner tells me that you are taking some horrible 
stuff that you got from his laboratory, and that it’s 
destroying your brain. I hope the letter you had 
from Miss Webster the other day hasn’t annoyed 
you? and oh, please sir, do take care of yourself. 
’ You cannot think how distressed I am.” 

He turned his dreamy eyes upon her, and with a 
sad smile, said: 

“The letter as annoyed me, Mrs Benson, be- 
cause Miss Webster leaves me in no doubt about 
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her feeling for me. I am afraid the poor little 
lady has allowed her head and heart to overrule her 
discretion.” 

“And pray, sir, why should that annoy you?” 
asked the good housekeeper in a tone of surprise. 

“For a very good and substantial reason, Mrs 
Benson. She is a lady for whom I have a profound 
and tender regard, and because of that profound 
and tender regard, I should not like to be a blight 
upon her existence.” 

Mrs Benson happened to have a serviette in her 
hand at that precise moment, for she was occupied 
in clearing the table, and carried away by her feel- 
ings, she dashed the serviette on to the table to the 
destruction of a wineglass that fell and shivered to 
atoms on the floor. 

“ Mrs Benson, Mrs Benson,” chided Field softly, 
“in the hands of an excited woman even so harm- 
less and necessary an article of domestic use as a 
serviette becomes a dangerous weapon; you really 
must not be so violent in your mode of expressing 
yourself. Remember, also, that I am a poor man, 
and if you destroy my little belongings, I shall not 
be able to replace them.” 

“Oh there, I have no patience with you, that I 
haven’t,” snapped the housekeeper with a display 
of temper, altogether unusual, and with a threaten- 
ing demeanour that augured ominously for the 
safety of the rest of the things on the table. 

“ But you mustn’t lose your temper, Mrs Benson, 
please,” laughed Field as he proceeded to fill his 
pipe. “ You frighten me when you get angry; and 
I declare you look perfectly ferocious to-night. 
And if your patience with me is exhausted J am 
afraid my case is indeed hopeless,” 
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“Lose my temper, indeed, I can’t help it, that I 
can’t. To hear you talk, one would think you were 
a savage 

“ That is precisely what I am,” interrupted Field, 
“ T have told Miss Webster so, but she won't be- 
lieve me, and yet I like to think that I am a fairly 
truthful man.” 

“Of course she won't,” said Mrs Benson, still 
irritable. “ Of course she won’t, and you have no 
business to call yourself a savage. The young 
lady loves you, as who wouldn't who knows 
you-——” 

“Come, come, Mrs Benson, you are forgetting 
yourself.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care if you are angry with me,” cried 
Mrs Benson defiantly, for she was now thoroughly 
aroused. “I won’t hear you abuse yourself and 
call yourself names. Ive looked after you for 
years, and done my best for you because you are 
one of God’s good men, and you have no business 
to live a lonely life. It ain’t right. But mind you, 
sir, I don’t mean as how any woman would suit 
you; it ain’t one woman in fifty thousand as would 
—because most women, and I says it as a woman— 
most women are just poor, silly fools and don’t 
know how to appreciate a good man. You are a 
treasure, and Miss Webster is sensible enough to 
see it. And I tell you to your face, sir; that it 
isn’t right of you to break her poor little heart. 
It’s cruel of you, that’s what it is, right-down cruel. 
And it’s cruel to your friend, Professor Tanner, 
and me what’s so attached to you.” 

Field who had been leaning back in his chair, 
enveloping himself in tobacco smoke and seemingly 
so self-absorbed as to be unconscious of the irate 
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housekeeper’s presence, slightly turned his head 
so as to bring her within his range of vision, and 
said languidly: 

“ That is precisely the point, Mrs Benson. Miss 
Webster’s poor little heart would assuredly break 
if I were wicked enough to marry her, and I want 
her to be happy, quite, quite happy.” , 

Mrs Benson stamped her foot. She was in no 
mood now to remain silent under such provocation. 
She was prepared to champion him to the death 
against himself. “ Upon my word, sir, I should like 
to shake you,” she exclaimed, bubbling over with 
justifiable wrath. “I haven’t been with you all 
these years without knowing you to be one of the 
gentlest, and most amiable, and most generous 
men living. But you are just like a child, you want 
looking after. And if I had my way, I’d burn all 
those horrible pipes of yours, and stop you smok- 
ing so much. I am sure it does you no good. You 
don’t take the slightest care of yourself 2 

“My dear Mrs Benson,” began Field, “ You 
know I am wedded to my pipe, and it would be 
an act of downright cruelty if you were to 
divorce 

Mrs Benson broke in on his speech excitedly ; 
she saw the chance of scoring a point, and she had 
aroused herself to fighting point. She determined 
to have her say now, cost what it might. 

“ Tf instead of your being wedded to your beastly, 
old pipe, you were wedded to that dear, sweet 
young lady, you would be a happy man and she 
would be one of the happiest of women.” 

He reflected for some moments, then answered 
slowly: 

* Your long years of devoted service to me, Mrs 
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Benson, leaves me in no doubt as to your interest 
in my welfare, but knowing myself better than 
you know me, I am afraid, very much afraid that 
before the dear young lady had been my wife six 
months she would regret the day she ever 
met me.” 

“T know you better than you think, sir, and I, 
your poor servant who have been with you for years 
would lay down my life for you, if it would make 
you happy. And then what about Professor 
Tanner; when a clever gentleman, such as he is, 
devotes himself to you, you cannot be as bad as 
you want to make yourself out to be.” 

Never before had Mrs Benson seen her 
employer affected, as he was affected, by that 
little womanly speech of hers, which she had to 
blurt out quickly as she was on the point of break- 
ing down. 

He let his hand with the pipe in it fall by his side, 
and staring at the fire his eyes filled with tears. 
Moments passed—they seemed long moments— 
before he made reply; then speaking as if he were 
addressing the fire on which his eyes were still 
riveted, he said in a voice that betrayed emotion: 

“ T am afraid that until this moment I have never 
fully appreciated or valued your devotion.” There 
was another pause; then he rose slowly to his feet, 
he seemed weak and overcome; he held out his 
hand, his faithful servant grasped it and he wrung 
hers. “Mrs Benson, I didn’t know until this 
moment that I was quite as human as I am. I did 
not indeed. Believe me, I am deeply, deeply grate- 
ful to you for the interest you take in my welfare.” 
He forced a smile and changed his manner as he 
released her hand, “The only unkind desire you 
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have expressed, was with reference to depriving 
me of my only solace—my beloved pipe. But 
there, there I forgive even that.” 

“ A wife would be a much greater solace to you,” 
blubbered poor Mrs Benson, for she was crying 
now. She was made of human stuff and it was not 
proof against emotion. 

“Come, come, now,” he said soothingly, “I am 
a brute for having drawn tears from you, but that 
is just like me. Now please sweep up the pieces 
of the glass you smashed by way of emphasising 
some remark you made a short time ago—to smash 
things is not a good way of enforcing a point, Mrs 
Benson. Some excitable people like to enforce 
their arguments by smashing other peoples’ heads, 
but it’s not to be recommended.” 

He went back to his seat and relit his pipe. Mrs 
Benson could make no reply ; she was too agitated, 
she swept up the glass, made him a bowl of bread 
and milk, placed it on the table beside him, and 
commanded him very peremptorily to be sure and 
take it before he went to bed. 

For a considerable time he sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the floor as if he were dreaming waking 
dreams, until suddenly, with a start, he turned to 
his table-drawer, took out Miss Webster’s portrait, 
and gazed at it for many minutes. When Mrs 
Benson entered his room in the morning, about 
half-past seven, to “tidy up,” and light the fire, 
she was startled, horrified, to find him still in the 
chair. Apparently he was asleep. The bread and 
milk had not been touched, Miss Webster’s portrait 
was on the table beside the bowl of milk, and his 
pipe lay on the floor as it had fallen from his hand. 
She flew to him with a dreadful fear at her heart, 
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but he was breathing rythmically though he was 
ghastly pale, and looked shrivelled up with cold. 
She hurried to the bedroom, procured some blan- 
kets, wrapped him up without disturbing him, lit 
the fire, and then dispatched “ Jimmy ”—the boy 
who came in daily to clean knives and boots, and 
perform other humble but useful offices—to Pro- 
fessor Tanner with an urgent message that he 
was to come at once. Jimmy was no less devoted 
in his small way to the master than Mrs Benson, 
and to his companions he boasted that his “ Boss ” 
was “the wonderfullest, and kindest gent in the 
world.” Although Jimmy was small, he was a 
sturdy youth, with a large element of the tiger-cat 
in him when he was aroused, and had anyone been 
rash enough to challenge his assertion about his 
Boss, it would have been “ God help him.” The 
challenger’s nose would assuredly have suffered 
greatly. Jimmy’s Boss was to Jimmy the personi- 
fication of everything that was great, noble, brave, 
lion-like, beautiful and marvellous, according to 
Jimmy’s way of looking at things; and when he 
had finished his morning duties, and gotten himself 
into buttons, by way of being a page-boy and door- 
opener, he was pleased to consider himself the 
Boss’s body-guard. He eyed strangers with an 
eagle eye that was calculated to shrivel them up 
had they looked at it, fortunately for them they 
never did, and he lingered on the threshold of his 
master’s room until he was assured that he might 
safely leave him. 

Professor Tanner, as soon as he received the 
message, lost no time in hurrying to his friend’s 
chambers. He found him in the chair, swathed in 
blankets, and on the table were the bowl of milk 
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and the photograph. Mrs Benson had purposely 
left them there ; she was a wise woman. 

“ There, sir, whatever is to be done with him,” 
exclaimed the good housekeeper as she ushered the 
Professor in, and waved her hand dramatically 
towards the table. “There’s he been sitting all 
night; and there’s his bread and milk never been 
touched, and there’s Miss Webster’s portrait, but 
I didn’t put it there.” 

Field held out his hand to his friend, and with 
a weary smile, said: 

“Tam glad you have come, Tanner. You will, 
I hope, take my part against that most excellent, 
and well-meaning housekeeper of mine. She tries 
to make me eat when I cannot eat, and to sleep 
when I cannot sleep. She lectures me, abuses my 
pipe, says it’s a beastly, nasty thing, and endeavours 
to prove that Nature intended me to become the 
companion of so charming and bright a spirit as 
Miss Webster. But Mrs Benson views me through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and is becoming quite 
violent. Pray take my part, I am afraid of her.” 

“Take your part,’ exclaimed Tanner, “ you 
ungrateful wretch. I'll endorse everything she 
says, and back her up in everything she does a 

“Even when she destroys my glasses?” mur- 
mured Field. 

“ Yes, even if she destroyed everything you have 
if it would only induce you to see yourself in proper 
proportion.” 

Mrs Benson discreetly held her peace and re- 
tired. She felt that she could safely leave her 
master in the hands of his old and tried friend. 

“So you have had another letter from Miss 
Webster? ” said Tanner when they were alone. 
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“Yes,” answered Field, and after a pause he 
added with a note of pathos which was in strange 
contrast with his usual cynical, indifferent manner ; 
“but, Tanner, things are changing with me. I am 
going wrong. I cannot sleep; I have frightful 
visions ; everything seems exaggerated to me Re 

Tanner broke in with an exclamation: 

“My God!” he exclaimed, I anticipated it; I 
warned you si 

As if he had not noticed the interruption, Field 
continued: 

“T fancy I am suffering from what is called in 
your profession, Corybantiasm a 

“Yes, yes,” cried Tanner with an anxious and 
alarmed expression. “That is the effect of the 
confounded cerophagatin. I warned you. I 
warned you. Why on earth have you been so 
obstinate and foolish? ” 

Field started like one who is suddenly aroused 
from sleep, he staggered to his feet and paced the 
room for some minutes, and there was silence be- 
tween them. “ Yes,” he murmured at last, “I am 
obstinate and foolish.” There was another silence, 
and then as if talking to himself, “I am what f 
have been all my life. We are all creatures of our 
temperaments, fools talk of Fate when they mean 
temperament; our temperaments make us what we 
are, mould our lives, lead us on our way, sometimes 
into dark and tortuous ways, and give us just the 
sort of friends or companioris we deserve, I feel 
very lonely at times, but you, my dear old Tanner, 
compensate me for much.” 

“Tf you admit so much,” answered Tanner 
seizing his opportunity, “let me be your guide and 
philosopher, as well as friend. Yours is a valuable 
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life ; you are a strangely constituted man; you have 
done splendid work, and with the blessing of youth 
still on your side, a brilliant career yet lies before 
you. But you must conquer yourself; you must 
triumph over your temperament, it will be the 
greatest triumph you have ever achieved.” 

Field went back to his chair, filled his pipe, lit it, 
but put it down on the table again and took up 
Lulu Webster’s photograph. Then musingly: 

“ After all there zs such a thing as Fate, and it 
was Fate that brought this dear woman into my 
life.” 

“And she must remain in your life,” interposed 
Tanner. 

“Which means that she must be offered up as a 
living sacrifice,” commented Field with a sigh. 

“ Humbug,” snapped the Professor. “A few 
minutes ago you said that temperament gives us 
just the sort of friends and companions we de- 
serve. Miss Webster is an exceptional woman; 
she discerns in you qualities of mind that are rare. 
They have appealed to her; you admit that Fate 
brought her into your life. I am tempted to 
substitute a conventionalism for Fate, and say 
Providence. Why fly in the face of Provi- 
dence? If Miss Webster’s happiness is really 
a matter of concern to you, you will make her 
your wife.” 

Field placed the photograph in the drawer, and 
once more lighting his pipe, he leaned back in his 
chair and fell into a brown study, from which he 
presently aroused himself, and taking Lulu’s letter 
from his pocket, said curtly: “ Read that.” 

When he had read the letter Tanner returned 
it with the remark: 
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“Talk about Fate, why it’s as plain as hand- 
writing on the wall. You must write and tell her 
to return to England; or you must go abroad and 
meet her. You cannot, you dare not, you shall 
not break her heart. I'll be damned if you shall 
do it.” 

“ Tanner,” said Field, “ get out the chess-board ; 
I feel that I must distract my thoughts or I 
shall ” He stopped suddenly. Tanner procured 
the board and chess men, and the two friends 
ea for a couple of hours. By that time Field 
had brightened up considerably, and summoning 
Mrs Benson, ciehewen that good creature, by 
ordering her to prepare for him a couple of poached 
eggs, and open a bottle of burgundy. He enjoyed 
the food and wine, and it was obvious that his erst- 
while gloomy despondency had given place fo a 
more cheerful outlook, and an encouraging opti- 
mism. When Tanner asked him if he had any 
plans for the immediate future, he announced his 
intention of going away for a time. 

“ T think London in the winter is one of the most 
depressing and dreariest cities in the world. I 
must seek a spot on the Cornish Coast where I 
can breathe, and see sortie brightness; the drab- 
ness and leadenness of London get on my nerves. 
The fact is, my good friend, in my stupid con- 
ceit, I have had some sort of feeling I am 
afraid that the gift of immortality was mine, 
and the Boas are punishing me for my impious- 
ness, so 1 bow my head, confess my sins bee pray 
for forgiveness,” 

“Thank goodness that you are in such a con- 
trite spirit,” answered Tanner joyfully, and 
promising to join his friend for a few days when 
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he had settled where he would stay in Cornwall, 
he left him. 


Within a week of that date Fabian Field had 
taken up his quarters in a hotel in the beautiful 
little town of St Ives, Cornwall, and Jimmy, the 
page-boy accompanied him, to attend to the minor 
wants of his beloved master. When Jimmy was 
instructed by Mrs Benson to prepare himself for 
a journey to Cornwall with the master, that redoubt- 
able young gentleman was seized with what seemed 
like hydrophobic frenzy. He stood on his head, he 
danced, he shouted, he war-whooped, he seized 
Martha the pretty little kitchen slavey round the 
neck, and waltzed her about the room, and several 
times tried to bite her lips; which he declared in 
his madness were as red as cherries and sweeter 
than honey; Martha smacked his face until it was 
as red as a boiled lobster, and called him an impu- 
dent, forward boy, but he didn’t mind a bit, and Mrs 
Benson whacked him vigorously with a wet towel, 
but even these violent and desperate remedies had 
only a temporary effect. Jimmy said he was 
going to have the time of his life. He declared 
that his “ Boss ” was “ the most kindest gent as he 
had ever knowed.” Jimmy’s way of expressing 
himself was graphic even if it outraged rules of 
grammar. And so it came to pass that Jimmy, ina 
brand-new page-suit his mother had purchased for 
him, adorned with buttons so bright that they 
dazzled the eyes to look at them, journeyed with his 
Boss to Cornwall. 

As the Boss’s self-constituted body-guard Jimmy 
regarded himself as a person of tremendous im- 
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portance. He was ordered to purchase the tickets, 
see the luggage labelled, procure a supply of papers 
and magazines; and strict injunctions had been 
given to him, not to forget the wraps and the 
tobacco and pipes. 

“It would be better for you to hang yourself 
than to forget my tobacco, Jimmy,” said the Boss. 

“ Me forget it, sir? ” he exclaimed with a note of 
indignation that it should be considered even barely 
possible that he could forget it; “me forget it,” 
he repeated, as he thumped his little chest in the 
region of his palpitating heart. “ Not me, sir. I 
ain’t a fool.” 

Field felt properly rebuked, and resigned him- 
self unquestioningly into the care of his brass- 
bound page-boy, and right well did Jimmy acquit 
himself of the onerous duties so suddenly imposed 
upon him. 


Field had carried Miss Lulu Webster’s portrait 
to St Ives. He had placed it in a very handsome 
silver frame, and set it up on his dressing-table, 
and there Jimmy espied it on the first morning 
when he entered the Boss’s bedroom with some tea 
and toast. His eagle eye didn’t miss much, and he 
expressed his feelings with the familiarity which 
seemed to be the privilege of all Field’s depen- 
dents. “ By gum, sir, that’s a fine iydy. She’s got 
a face like a hangel, sir.” 

“ Your powers of discernment, Jimmy, do you 
credit,’ answered Field with an amused smile. 
“ But have you ever seen an angel, Jimmy? ” 

“Yus, sir, lots of ’em in picters,’ answered 
Jimmy promptly ; and then to add greater point to 


ween, 
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his critical judgment, he added, “and I sees one 
when I looks at that picter,” indicating with his 
index-finger Miss Webster’s portrait. And Jimmy 
being a very bold and self-reliant young gentleman, 
proceeded further. “I hope, sir, as you won’t think 
as I’m a-taking of a liberty but is that yere angel 
the lydy as [ve heered Mrs Benson a-talking 
about? ” 

Field tried to look severe, but the attempt was a 
hopeless failure. And Jimmy seemed so brave and 
defiant that the poor Boss was subdued, and said 
meekly: 

“ How on earth am I to know what Mrs Benson 
talks about, Jimmy? ” 

Jimmy opened to their fullest extent his eagle- 
eyes, and fixed them on his master, as he exclaimed 
in high-pitched tones: 

“ Know sir! why there ain’t much as you don’t 
know, sir. It’s my ‘liberate opinion as ’ow you 
can see through brick walls. But when it comes to 
looking after yerself, you ain't fit to be alone, sir; 
and if it wasn’t for me and the others you’d just 
lose your blessed self, sir, that’s what you'd do. 
And I do ’ope, sir, as ow you'll give your ’and and 
‘art to that yere beautiful lydy who'll look arter 

ou , 

What else Jimmy would have said now that he 
had let himself go, it is difficult to determine, for 
the next instant he was sprawling on the floor; a 
pillow aimed with unerring marksmanship had 
bowled him over; but he was on his feet in a 
moment, and brushing the pillow with his coat 
sleeve, he said severely, “I’m sorry; didn’t mean 
to ’urt your feelings.” He returned the pillow to 
the bed, made his way to the door, paused and 
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added, “When you wants your shaving water, sir, 
ring the bell. I awaits your orders. And I’m in 
charge of you, sir, Mrs Benson and the Professor 
ae said as I was to see as you did as you was 
told.” 

When Jimmy had disappeared, Field laughed 
as he hadn’t laughed for a long time. Though 
Jimmy was a cheeky boy, he was an amusing one, 
with a touch of originality about him that was a 
point that could not fail to appeal to Field who had 
a keen sense of humour, and was never indifferent 
to the comic side of a thing. 

In the course of a few days Field’s resilient con- 
sutution yielded to the recuperating effects of the 
sea air, and the invigorating climate, and with 
cleaner vision and broader views he set himself the 
task of answering Miss Webster’s last letter. 


“T will not attempt to disguise the pleasure I 
experienced on learning that you are likely to return 
to Europe. As you said in a previous letter, London 
and Simla are far apart. For the rest you letter is a 
rebuke, and your assertion that I have made you 
unhappy, makes me unhappy, and reveals my 
savagery in a more glaring light; I acknowledge the 
thadamanthine nature of the rebuke, and bow m 
head in shame. If I have struggled with myself it 
was because I honestly and conscientiously believe 
that I am a poor and careless creature to be entrusted 
with so precious a thing as a woman’s happiness. 
But with the wisdom which is yours you remind me 
that but for the Venice episode you might have been 
able to regard me merely as a casual acquaintance. 
It was in Venice that you revealed to me the 
charm of your disposition, the perfect beauty of your 
woman’s nature. I had seen signs of it before then,, 
and my request for your photograph was the result 
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of a desire I could not conquer, to be able to look 
upon your dear face in my lonely hours. But it was 
in Venice I was tempted to fispiey the feeling of 
adoration you had aroused in me. I do not use the 
strong expression ‘ adoration’ in any flippant or 
casual way; but as far as you are concerned it ex- 
presses exactly the sentiment I feel, a sentiment that 
will not be kept in abeyance. You are the only 
woman I have ever met for whom I have had such a 
feeling; and I should be obtuse and stupid indeed if 
I failed to understand that it is my singular good 
fortune to have won your regard. Your happiness is 
a matter of grave concern to me, and if the continu- 
ance of that happiness demanded the sacrifice of my 
life I would ‘ies it gladly, willingly. It is clear, 
however, that it is tor Oy gia but by living that I 
can best promote your welfare, and so from this time 
forward | will do everything I can to preserve that 
life, and never again will I ask you to consider me as 
a mere casual acquaintance. Gradually I have come 
to an understanding—that the world—beautiful as it 
is—would be a poor and dreary world to me were you 
not in it. Now what more can I say, Miss Webster? 
I have confessed to you, and never had man a more 
beautiful or sweeter confessor than I have in you. 
If devotion to you, dear woman, is a virtue, then for 
the sake of that one virtue be blind to my thousand 
and one faults. 

‘“ If you have quite decided to return to Europe I 
should like to greet you in Venice. Menice! You 
will understand why.” 


Field lingered in Cornwall six weeks, He 
dreamed the time away in delightful idleness, and 
Jimmy, who had developed into a person of 
wonderful importance, took credit to himself for 
having “ put the Boss on his feet again.” Jimmy 
commanded, the Boss obeyed, and the Boss seemed 
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to like it. For the last fortnight of the time Field 
was joined by his friend Tanner, and they worked 
out all their chess problems over again, while 
Jimmy would tolerate no one else in the hotel but 
himself attending to their wants. He had indited 
several little notes to Martha, the kitchen slavey, 
during his stay in Cornwall, and the last one was 
so characteristic that here it is with Jimmy’s very 
own grammar and spelling: 


‘* DeaR MarTHA,—I rite these few lines ’opping as 
ow theyll find you in good health as they leaves me 
at present. Dear Martha I loves you and I thinks 
you are the nicest girrl in the woorld. Dear Martyr 
we are all acoming back to London on thirsty (Jimmy 
means Thursday) I got the boss Alright aggain, he 
is a handfulle I tell yer but lor when you nows 
(knows) ow to handdel him hes like a baby lamb. 
The perfesser is a brick, he guv me a soferein the 
other day, and he says Jimmy there’s a soferein for 
you, and mind you don’t spend it in righteous living 
(Jimmy must have meant riotous living). Dear 
Mirther I shall buy you a nice present but you will 
ave to let me kiss you and not smmack my face. 
Dear Maathur (Jimmy varied his spelling of Martha) 
I ain’t got no more paper and I ham your luving 
swetart Jimmy, 

** P.S.—Dear Marrter I ope you loove me. These 
yere marks is kisses. x xX KKXX XXX xX,” 


Mrs Benson greeted her master on his return 
to his home with quite an affectionate welcome, 
and expressed her happiness at seeing him look 
so well. Even little Martha came up to express 
her delight, and bobbed one of her best curtseys 
when he patted her head and thanked her. 

The day following his arrival, as Mrs Benson 
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pee busy clearing away the breakfast things she 
said: 

“T don’t know, sir, what you’ve done with that 
young varmint, Jimmy, but the house isn’t big 
enough to hold him. He vows and declares that 
if it hadn’t been for him, the ‘ Boss’ wouldn’t have 
been alive now.” 

“Upon my word, I think he is right, Mrs 
Benson,” laughed Field. “He is a most excellent 
fellow and has kept me under entire control.” 

“Well I can’t keep im under control,” retorted 
the good housekeeper. “As for poor Martha, he 
worries her life out.” 

“In what way Mrs Benson? ” 

“Well sir, he’s everlastingly kissing her and 
telling her that he loves her.” 

“My dear Mrs Benson, it’s the nature of the 
male animal. I am afraid we are all alike. Your 
charming sex lures us to our fall. We poor weak 
men cannot resist you.” 

Mrs Benson stood stock still, and stared open- 
eyed at him. Here indeed was a revelation. This 
was no longer the Fabian Field she had faithfully 
served for so many years. 

“Well . .. upon my word . Sir. What a 
change. Why Jimmy must have converted you.” 

“T verily believe he has, Mrs Benson,” answered 
Field cheerily. “ He is a smart, a discerning youth 
and I intend to promote him. In future he will act 
entirely as my page, and you had better procure 
another boy to do the dirty work.” 

“Oh Lord! sir,” groaned Mrs Benson, “one boy 
in the house is quite enough at a time.” 

“Then get a maid, and see to it, Mrs Benson, 
thet she is ugly, squint-eyed and carrotty-haired if 
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possible, and it will be an additional advantage if 
she is dumb. Depend upon it in that case Jimmy 
won’t make love to her.” 

Mrs Benson laughed. She was delighted to 
find her master in such excellent spirits, and it em- 
boldened her to give expression to a womanly 
thought, which was expressed in a casual sort of 
way the while she carefully folded up the tablecloth. 

“Tam afraid, as you say, men are all alike; they 
are willing to make fools of themselves any time 
for the sake of a pretty face.” 

“ Some men do, Mrs Benson,” said Field by way 
of corrective. “Others prefer mind to matter, 
especially if they have metaphysical tendencies.” 

Mrs Benson stopped dead as she was approach- 
ing the sideboard to lay the cloth in the drawer. 
“ Metaphysical tendencies ” was a little too much 
for her, and she directed an interrogatory glance 
at him. He understood, and with a smile on his 
face, answered: 

“What I mean Mrs Benson is that while few 
men, if any, can be altogether indifferent to the 
physical charms of a woman, there are some who 
prefer mind to mere facial beauty without it.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the housekeeper, evidently 
gratified, and still looking at him she remarked 
with much point in her sentences: “ Yes, sir, and 
when there’s a beautiful face as well as a beautiful 
mind, as in Miss Webster’s case, a man who could 
be indifferent ought to be banished to a desert and 
never allowed to see a woman again as long as he 
lived.” 

“Tt would be a well-merited fate, Mrs Benson,” 
answered Field becoming thoughtful again, and 
slowly filling his pipe. “ A well-merited fate, very 
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dreadful but merited, I agree with you.” He sank 
into his chair, and fell to pondering, so without an- 
other word Mrs Benson slipped out of the room. 


One afternoon in the early autumn of that year 
which was to be amemorable one in Fabign Field’s 
life, Jimmy, resplendent in his buttons, uncere- 
moniously entered his master’s presence, and 
saluting—he had acquired the habit of making a 
military salute—said: 

:, it yer please, sir, there’s a gent as wants ter see 

er 

“Who is he and what does he want?” asked 
Field, without displaying any interest. 

“ He’s suspicious, sir.” 

“ Suspicious,” echoed Field looking up from the 
book he was reading. 

“Yus, sir. I arst ’im fur his card, and he says, 
oh, tell Mr Field a gent wants to see him.” 

“ Did he say ‘ gent,’ Jimmy? ” 

“Yus, sir, leastways no, he says, say as ’ow a 
gentleman wants ter see ’im.” 

“ Ah, that’s more like it, Jimmy. And why do 
you consider him a suspicious person, Jimmy? ” 

“ T cast my heye on ’im, sir, and I don’t like his 
looks.” 

“Which eye did you cast on him, Jimmy?” 

“ Both of ’em, sir.” 

“Was he much affected? ” 

“Yus, sir, he was all of a-tremble like.” 

“ Dear me, dear me, he must be dangerous,” 
laughed Field. 

“Yus, sir, my ‘liberate opinion is, sir, he’s a 
hassassin.” 
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“ Bless my life, how horrible,” cried Field, with 
a pretence at shuddering. “ What has led you to 
that conclusion, Jimmy?” 

“ He’s werry brown, sir, he’s got a black moss- 
tarch, and he’s a-getting bald, sir, on top of ’is ead.” 

“Jimmy,” said Field with mock gravity, “ your 
powers of discernment are admirable; a man who 
is brown, has a black moustache and is going bald 
is an assassin. They are points to be remembered, 
Jimmy. I shall know an assassin in future. Jimmy, 
we shall have to make a criminologist of you.” 

“A what, sir? ” 

“ Criminologist.” 

“No, sit, thank you, sir; not me. I don’t want 
to be no criminal. I ain’t going to do nuffink wrong, 
Sie 

“T hope you won’t become a criminal, Jimmy. 
But some people call me a criminologist, you 
know.” 

“Some people is rude enough to say anythink 
about a gent,” commented Jimmy. “I’m going to 
be what you are, sir, a teck.” 

“ So you shall be, Jimmy, so you shall be. But 
all this time the assassin is waiting below. Now 
hasten and show him up.” 

Jimmy looked aghast, and said somewhat mourn- 
fully: “It S a- taking risks, sir, but I'll keep a heye 
on him, sir.’ 

“You keep both your eyes on him, Jimmy; then 
it will be impossible for him to do anything with- 
out being observed.” 

Jimmy saluted and retired, and his small chest 
was puffed out as he said haughtily to the caller: 

“Master says as ’m to show yer hup.” 

The next minute, a sun-burnt gentlemanly 
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looking man, with a tendency to baldness, was 
wringing Field’s hand, having announced himself 
as the cousin of Miss Lulu Webster, while Jimmy 
stood in the doorway, open-mouthed and goggle- 
eyed, and feeling a bit crestfallen. 

“T think you can retire, Jimmy; my life is in no 
danger at present, if the assassin should attack me 
I'll summon you to my assistance,” said Field with 
a smile, and Jimmy slunk away with a burning 
desire to kick a cat, in order to give relief to his 
overcharged feelings. Instead he went to the 
kitchen and bit Martha. 

Lulu’s cousin informed Field that he and his 
sister and cousin had landed at Venice from the 
Indian steamer. His cousin desired to remain in 
Venice, and he and his sister had come on by train. 
Lulu had requested him to call on Field, and 
simply state that Miss Webster was in Venice. 
Mr Elwin was a pleasant-mannered gentle- 
man and was very outspoken in alluding to his 
cousin. 

“In some respects, Mr Field,” he said, “it is 
rather unfortunate that I should have been com- 
pelled to leave India just as the ladies arrived, but 
so far as my cousin Lulu is concerned it is not to 
be regretted. She has evidently fretted a good 
deal about you, and my sister tells me that she 
seemed very unhappy at the idea of a long separa- 
tion from England.” 

Seldom did Fabian Field betray the thoughts of 
his mind as he did when his visitor made this an- 
nouncement. He was evidently touched deeply, 
though all he said was, but that with obvious con- 
straint: 

“T hope, Mr Elwin, that your cousin will not 

U 
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have any reason to regret the enforced change in 
her plans.” 

“{ hope not, I hope not. On the contrary | 
have reason to think her happiness will be en- 
hanced. She is a strange girl, charmingly original 
I think, and with a will of her own. It was a 
curious conceit of hers to remain in Venice. I tried 
hard to persuade her to come on to London, but 
she was inflexible. She charged me to call on you 
and simply announce that she was in Venice. I 
have discharged my duty, and am delighted that 
it has given me the opportunity of making your 
acquaintance. As regards my sweet Coz, I do 
commend her to your notice, Mr Field. I think 
it highly probable that if you had not had a prior 
claim I should have played my cards for the lady’s 
hand. You are to be congratulated, sir. You are 
a devilish lucky fellow.” 

Mr Elwin laughed, and there was a twinkle in 
his eye which meant much. Field answered as 
though he had not noticed the last remark. He 
thanked his visitor cordially, and expressed a hope 
that they might meet again. 

An hour later Field sped Jimmy with a note to 
Professor Tanner. The note was very curt: 


‘* My Dear O_tp FRIEND,—I have received a sud- 
den call to the Continent, and am leaving to-night 
by the Dover and Calais route. You need not be 
in any alarm about my safety as I am taking Jimmy 
with me.” 


_Field’s household had a warm time of it when 
Jimmy was informed that he was to accompany his 
Boss to the Continent, and Mrs Benson drew a 
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deep sigh of relief when she saw him depart for the 
Station. 

Three days later Field was once more in Venice. 
Miss Webster received him in a private room at 
the hotel in which she was staying. That meeting 
must of necessity remain unchronicled. According 
to Jimmy, whose veracity cannot be challenged, 
on the evening of the day of their arrival in Venice, 
Field, Miss Webster, and Jimmy himself, were 
rowed in a gondola along the Grand Canal. This 
information was conveyed in a letter which Master 
Jimmy addressed to Miss Martha. “ The Boss and 
the lydy and me went in a queer kind of bote with a 
chap at the end wif a long pole,” so Jimmy wrote. 
“The moon was a-shining bright. It was ’eavenly, 
and I never see the Boss a-looking so ’appy. Him 
and the lydy was in a kind of cabin, and once when 
he didn’t think as I was a-observing of ’im, I seed 
im put his arm round the lydy’s neck and kiss her. 
It was just eavenly. I wish you and me could do 
the same thing, Martha.” 


Before the autumn of that year had waned, 
Fabian Field and Miss Lulu Webster were united 
in the bonds of holy matrimony. They were mar- 
ried at St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
but very quietly and without any ostentation. After 
the ceremony Professor Tanner kissed the happy, 
blushing bride, and as he grasped his old friend’s 
hand, the dear old man exclaimed delightedly : 

“Tam revenged at last. It is a double triumph, 
mine and yours. You have triumphed over your- 
self, and that is the crowning triumph of your life. 
It is a tour de force. And you, Madame Field,” 
he added, turning to the lady, “ you should take 
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as your motto Cesar’s message to the Senate, after 
he had conquered the King of Pontus ‘ venz, vidz, 
vici/’ It is a great conquest and you deserve the | 
laurels.” 

His wedding present to her was a beautiful little 
wreath of laurel in gold, on which he had had the 
motto engraved. 

“JT am one of the happiest women in the world,” 
was all that Lulu could say; her heart was too full 
to permit of speech. 


THE END 
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